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INTRODUCTION 

I.   THE  POET 

Charles  cotton  is  remembered  now,  and 
will  always  be  remembered,  for  his  share  in  the 
most  popular  book  in  the  English  language. 
The  second  part  which  he  added  to  his  friend  Izaak 
Walton's  Compleat  Angler  in  1676  is  altogether  in 
keeping  with  the  first  part  which  Walton  had  pub- 
lished more  than  twenty  years  before.  His  description 
of  the  austerer  country  of  the  High  Peak,  bright  with 
its  clear  rivers,  fills  out  the  portrayal  of  rural  England 
that  Walton,  by  the  slow  and  gentle  chalk-streams  of 
Hampshire,  had  originally  created.  That,  surely,  is  the 
source  of  the  endless  delight  English  people  have 
found  in  their  book:  it  showed  the  face  of  England  as 
we  like  to  think  of  it,  and  invented  the  image  of  an 
English  summer  day  in  the  country.  Walton  and 
Cotton  intended  only  to  be  practical,  to  instruct  their 
fellows  'how  to  angle  for  a  Trout  or  Grayling  in  a 
clear  Stream'.  But  angling  is  the  recreation  of  a  con- 
templative man,  of  a  man  who  has  time  to  stand  and 
stare,  who  enjoys  the  whistle  and  flash  of  a  kingfisher 
over  his  stream,  the  rustle  of  leaves  in  alder  and 
poplar,  the  play  of  light  dappling  the  rough  willow 
trunks,  the  smell  of  mown  hay  in  neighbouring  fields, 
the  glimpse,  here  and  there  above  the  trees,  of  lime- 
stone rock  or  russet  moor. 

Walton  had  invited  Cotton  to  write  his  discourse  on 
fly-fishing  and,  in  a  charming  letter  of  acknowledg- 
ment which  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the  book,  confesses 
that  he  has  also  ventured  to  print  a  copy  of  verses  that 
Cotton  had  sent  him  some  years  before.  In  these,  says 
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Walton,  the  reader  'may  see  a  good  Picture  of  both; 
and,  so  much  of  your  own  mind  too,  as  will  make  any 
Reader  that  is  blest  with  a  Generous  Soul,  to  love 
you  the  better'.  This  poem,  The  Retirement,1  indeed 
tells  us  much  of  Cotton,  who  regularly  reveals  himself, 
far  more  than  most  writers  of  his  time,  in  his  poetry. 
Perhaps  that  is  one  cause  of  Wordsworth's  and  Cole- 
ridge's and  Charles  Lamb's  vivid  enjoyment  of  it.  The 
hint  of  nostalgia  in  this  poem,  as  throughout  The 
Compleat  Angler,  derives  not  from  the  hankering  of 
a  townsman,  but  from  the  contrast  between  the  peace 
of  the  countryside  observed  by  a  countryman  and  the 
political  and  other  troubles  of  the  busy  world.  For  the 
countryside  that  Cotton  describes  is  known  intimately, 
as  by  those  who  are  born  and  bred  there:  it  is  a  place 
not  of  refuge,  but  of  active  pleasure;  not  for  holidays, 
but  for  every  day.  Here  the  infinite  consequence  of  the 
shifting  seasons  is  realized;  the  rain,  and  wind,  and  sun 
have  their  elaborate,  indirect  part  in  man's  life  through 
soil,  and  crops,  and  cattle.  The  River  Dove  is  a  source 
of  pleasure  to  Cotton  not  alone  for  its  sound  and 
sparkle,  and  for  the  fanciful  limestone  rocks  in  the 
dale,  but  because  (having  discovered  every  yard  of  it 
himself  in  the  absorbed  and  stealthy  explorations  of 
childhood)  he  knew  the  secret  caves  there,  where  he 
could  smile  as  he  hid  from  his  creditors,  and  because 
he  knew  which  pools  would  offer  him  and  his  friends 
best  sport.  The  delightful  river  dances  through 
Cotton's  poems,  suggesting  always  the  deep  affection 
he  had  for  his  own  countryside.  By  its  banks  in  1674 
he  built  the  Fishing-House,  a  sort  of  temple  dedicated 
to  the  river  and  its  sportsmen,  Piscatoribus  sacrum; 
and  over  the  door,  twisted  together  in  monogram,  he 
had  carved  his  and  his  old  friend's  initials. 

By  the  River  Dove,  at  Beresford  Hall,  Charles 
Cotton  was  born  in  1630,  probably  on  April  28th. 
1p.  48. 
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There,  apart  from  occasional  brief  visits  to  London, 
and  travels  to  France  and  to  Ireland,  he  was  to  live  all 
his  life.  I  suppose  nothing,  no  ambition,  and  no  re- 
ward, would  have  persuaded  him  to  live  anywhere 
else,  for  he  was  bred  to  be  a  country  gentleman,  to 
play  his  part  in  the  life  of  his  own  house,  of  his  own 
place  and  people.  He  did  not,  as  do  many  nowadays, 
merely  sleep  and  spend  the  week-ends  in  the  country: 
he  lived  and  worked  there,  was  of  a  piece  with  the  life 
about  him,  not  an  amused  spectator  of  it,  uncertainly 
relying  on  the  instruction  of  books.  The  High  Peak  to 
him  was  not  romantically  picturesque:  it  was  his 
home,  and,  for  all  his  obsecrations  upon  its  harsh 
weather  and  rough  folk,  he  loved  it.  So  when  Viator 
comes  down  in  the  morning  after  his  arrival  at  Beres- 
ford  Hall,  and  says  that  he  now  thinks  it  'a  marvellous 
pretty  place',  Cotton  tells  him,  'whether  you  think  so 
or  no,  you  cannot  oblige  me  more  than  to  say  so;  and 
those  of  my  friends  who  know  my  humour,  and  are 
so  kind  as  to  comply  with  it,  usually  flatter  me  that 
way'. 

Whenever  he  had  to  go  away — he  never  went  away 
of  his  own  choice — he  felt  lost  and  homesick;  and  he 
hurried  back  to  Beresford  Hall  as  soon  as  he  could, 
as  we  see  him  in  the  opening  pages  of  his  part  of  The 
Compleat  Angler.  He  much  preferred  to  entertain  his 
friends  there  rather  than  to  visit  them  in  London,  and 
we  can  be  certain  that  he  entertained  them  generously, 
with  good  sport  in  the  day,  and  afterwards  with  good 
food  and  drink  and  good  talk.  First  and  foremost  he 
was,  as  he  said,  'an  old-fashioned  country  squire', 
and  from  this  come  all  his  original  writings:  The  Com- 
pleat Angler,  The  Compleat  Gamester,1  The  Planters 

1  Or,  Instructions  how  to  play  at  Billiards,  Trucks,  Bowls,  and 
Chess.  Together  with  all  manner  of  usual  and  most  Gentile 
Games  either  on  Cards,  or  Dice.  To  which  is  added,  the  Arts 
and  Mysteries  of  Riding,  Racing,  Archery,  and  Cock-fighting. 

p.c.c. — B  xvii 
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Manual,1  the  sort  of  books  a  lively  and  public-spirited 
country  gentleman  might  write  in  any  age.  But  the 
poems  too  come  from  the  same  source,  from  Cotton's 
desire  to  share  with  his  fellows  his  knowledge  and  love 
of  the  English  countryside  and  its  ways,  especially  of 
his  own  countryside. 

He  was  born  into  a  family  that  counted  poets 
among  their  friends.  From  his  father  (also  Charles)  he 
would  have  heard  at  first  hand  of  Ben  Jonson,  Donne, 
Sir  Henry  Wotton,  and  John  Fletcher,  of  Henry 
Glapthorne,  and  Robert  Herrick.  Through  his  father, 
Charles  came  to  know  Davenant  and  Lovelace,  as 
well  as  Walton  himself.  Whether  he  knew  Walton 
through  the  introduction  of  Donne  or  of  Sir  Henry 
Wotton,  or  knew  them  through  Walton,  I  cannot  say. 
But  he  could  hardly  have  failed  to  meet  Walton,  who 
married  as  his  second  wife  in  1646  the  daughter  of 
Bishop  Ken;  for  the  Bishop  had  a  cottage  in  Dovedale 
from  which  he  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  exclude 
his  son-in-law,  even  had  he  so  wished.  The  elder 
Cotton  was 

'a  gentleman  born  to  a  competent  fortune,  and  so 
qualified  in  his  person  and  education,  that  for  many 
years  he  continued  the  greatest  ornament  of  the  town, 
in  the  esteem  of  those  who  had  been  best  bred.  .  .  . 
He  had  all  those  qualities  which  in  youth  raise  men  to 
the  reputation  of  being  fine  gentlemen;  such  a 
pleasantness  and  gaiety  of  humour,  such  a  sweetness 
and  gentleness  of  nature  and  such  a  civility  and  de- 
lightfulness  in  conversation,  that  no  man,  in  the  court 
or  out  of  it,  appeared  a  more  accomplished  person.' 

(So  Lord  Clarendon  describes,  in  his  evocative  and 


1  Being  Instructions  for  the  Raising,  Planting,  and  Cultivating 
all  sorts  of  Fruit-Trees,  whether  Stone-fruits  or  Pepin-fruits, 
with  their  Natures  and  Seasons.  Very  useful  for  such  as  are 
Curious  in  Planting  and  Grafting. 
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stylish  way,  one  whom  he  was  pleased  to  number 
among  his  chief  acquaintance.)  The  elder  Cotton  had 
built  up  a  good  library  at  Beresford,  with  among  its 
most  enviable  possessions  a  manuscript  of  The  Mad 
Lover  which  his  'friend  and  old  companion'  John 
Fletcher  may  well  have  given  him.  This  he  lent  at  one 
time  to  his  cousin  Sir  Aston  Cokayne,  who  was  then 
living  mostly  at  Ashbourne.  Cokayne  too  had  many 
friends  among  the  poets:  Donne  again,  and  Drayton 
for  whom  he  wrote  an  elegy,1  Sandys,  the  translator 
of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  May,  the  translator  of 
Lucan,  Massinger,  Habington,  Randolph,  and  Suck- 
ling. The  young  Charles  was  thus  brought  up  in  a 
family  and  in  a  household  where  books  and  learning 
were  an  accepted  part  of  a  gentleman's  equipment; 
where  talk  of  poets  and  poetry  was  as  likely  to  engage 
them  of  an  evening  as  talk  of  farming  or  of  sport  or 
of  the  bench.  Like  Lord  Falkland,  Charles  Cotton 
would  have  pitied  unlearned  gentlemen  on  a  rainy 
day. 

On  his  mother's  side  also  Cotton  came  of  distin- 
guished stock.  She  was  Olive,  only  daughter  to  Sir 
John  Stanhope  of  Elvaston,  who  had  married  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Edward  Beresford  of  Beres- 
ford. Michael  Drayton  knew  Lady  Stanhope  and 
lamented  her  in  an  Elegy 1  in  which  he  seems  to  suggest 
that  she  had  written  poems  herself.  The  elder  Cotton 
eloped  with  Olive  Stanhope,  then  aged  fifteen,  in 
1629.  The  ensuing  altercation  with  her  father  ended 
amicably,  but  the  marriage  which  had  begun  so 
romantically  was  brought  by  the  husband's  extrava- 
gance to  the  eventual  indignity  of  litigation  and  open 
dispute.  One  of  Mrs.  Cotton's  letters,  written  to  the 
steward  on  May  10th,  1650,  survives.2  It  is  full  of 

1  Reprinted  in  my  edition  of  Drayton's  Poems  for  the  Muses' 
Library. 

2  Printed  in  full  by  Beresford. 
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instructions  about  household  affairs,  and  of  requests, 
for  the  measurements  of  her  bedroom  so  that  she 
might  get  fittings  for  her  bed,  for  two  yards  of  un- 
wr ought  cushion  canvas,  for  'a  large  book  in  writing 
with  a  parchment  cover  blotched  on  one  side  with  ink 
towards  the  nook  of  it;  it's  of  preserving  and  conserv- 
ing'. She  asks  about  the  gardens,  'and  tell  John 
gardener  that  if  I  do  not  find  my  gardens  in  ample 
manner  when  I  come,  that  he  and  I  shall  not  be 
friends'.  She  sends  kindly  messages  to  everyone  on  the 
estate,  to  the  old  miller  and  several  others  by  name, 
and  she  signs  herself  'Your  loving  mistress'.  She 
sounds  perfectly  delightful,  and,  in  spite  of  the  recent 
troubles  with  her  husband,  as  gay  and  vivacious  as 
when  'in  her  extreme  affection'  she  had  run  away  to 
marry  him. 

Charles,  their  only  child,  was  never  so  attracted  by 
the  great  world  as  his  father  had  been,  and  this  letter 
of  his  mother's,  much  more  than  Clarendon's  portrait 
of  his  father,  suggests  his  tastes  and  temperament. 
The  disastrous  times  in  which  he  grew  up  could  not 
have  encouraged  him  to  leave  the  comparative  security 
of  Beresford,  and  though  he  was  a  convinced  and 
fervent  Royalist,  by  the  time  he  was  old  enough  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  King's  cause,  the  cause  was 
lost.  One  poem,1  which  recalls  a  famous  poem  by  his 
friend  Richard  Lovelace,  may  imply  an  intention  to 
take  up  arms  for  the  King,  perhaps  before  the  Battle 
of  Worcester  in  the  summer  of  1651.  His  father  had 
preferred  the  life  of  the  town  among  the  mob  of 
gentlemen  in  the  early,  happy  years  of  King  Charles: 
to  be  a  man  about  town  during  the  rule  of  the  Saints 
can  have  had  fewer  attractions  than  dangers.  It  was 
more  sensible  to  wait  in  patience  for  the  Restoration, 
reading,  learning,  fishing,  writing  poetry,  than  to 
challenge  the  Puritans  with  irreverent  and  scurrilous 

1  p.  151. 
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poems,  like  Tom  Weaver,  and  find  yourself  on  trial 
for  your  life.1 

Whether  Cotton  ever  had  any  formal  education  is 
not  known:  it  seems  likely  that  for  the  most  part  he 
remained  at  home,  encouraged  by  his  father  to  read  in 
his  library  and  to  make  his  first  attempts  at  writing. 
No  less  a  poet  than  Herrick  had  acknowledged  the 
critical  insight  of  the  elder  Cotton,  in  a  poem 
addressed  to  him: 

What  state  above,  what  Symmetrie  below, 
Lines  have,  or  sho'd  have,  thou  the  best  canst  show. 
He  learnt  Greek  and  Latin,  Italian  and  French,  and  he 
would  have  been  unusually  well-read  in  the  English 
poets  and  dramatists.  There  were  a  number  of  Italian 
books  at  Beresford  Hall,  so  Sir  Aston  Cokayne  says, 
but  Cotton's  especial  interest  in  foreign  literatures  was 
in  French,  from  which,  in  later  years,  he  made  many 
translations.  His  father  prompted  him  to  the  first  of 
these,  du  Vaix's  Moral  Philosophy  of  the  Stoics,  and  he 
translated  Corneille's  Horace  for  his  sister-in-law.  The 
best  known  of  his  translations  was  of  Montaigne's 
Essays,  which  he  dedicated  to  Halifax.  Halifax  said 
it  was  'the  book  in  the  world  he  was  best  entertained 
with',  and  though  it  has  not  achieved  the  fame  of 
Florio's  version,  it  has  been  more  constantly  read, 
and  deservedly  so,  since  it  is  much  more  like  Mon- 
taigne. But  then  the  calm,  retiring  English  country 
gentleman  had  more  in  common  with  Montaigne  than 
had  the  resolute,  irascible  Italian  lexicographer.  His 
burlesque  on  the  first  and  fourth  books  of  the  Aeneid, 
which  he  named  Scarronides  after  a  French  pre- 
decessor, was  the  principal  support  of  his  reputation 
as  a  poet  from  his  own  day  to  Coleridge's.  But  such 
jazzing  of  the  classics  demands  for  its  appreciation  a 
more  tenacious  recollection  of  Vergil  than  most  now 

1  Weaver:  v.  Epistle  to  John  Bradshaw  Esq.,  Ill,  p.  102,  and 
note  thereto. 
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possess;  also,  perhaps,  a  conviction  of  the  superiority 
of  the  heroic  poem  over  all  other  kinds  which  we  have 
forfeited  to  Romanticism.  (Cotton  himself  began  to 
write  a  heroic  romance.)  Yet  Pepys,  who  read  it  as 
soon  as  it  was  published,  found  it  extraordinary  good, 
and  we  ought  not  too  lightly  to  dismiss  the  taste  of  a 
century  and  a  half  of  readers. 

In  addition  to  his  father's  help,  Charles  Cotton  had 
as  his  tutor  for  some  time  Ralph  Rawson,  who  had 
been  ejected  by  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners 
from  his  Fellowship  of  Brasenose  in  1648.  Rawson  was 
of  Stockport  in  Cheshire,  and  may  have  spent  some 
years  at  Beresford  Hall  before  being  admitted  at  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  in  February  1655.  Cotton 
dedicated  to  Rawson  his  translation  of  an  Ode  by 
Johannes  Secundus,  to  which  Rawson  replied;  and  he 
introduced  him  as  Thyrsis  to  his  Damon  in  a  pastoral 
poem.1  Sir  Aston  Cokayne  also  addressed  a  com- 
plimentary poem  to  Rawson,  whom  we  may  suppose 
he  met  on  visits  to  his  cousins'  house  when  (as 
Cokayne  puts  it)  Rawson  abode  in  frozen  Thule. 
Cotton  seems  to  have  kept  in  touch  with  his  old  tutor 
all  his  life:  he  mentions  the  Rollright  Stones  in  a  poem2 
probably  written  in  the  severe  winter  of  1682-3,  and 
Rawson  was  Rector  of  Great  Rollright  from  1667  to 
his  death  in  1684.  He  was  a  vigorous  Royalist,  like  the 
Cottons  and  Cokaynes  and  Stanhopes:  he  animated 
his  party  by  his  preaching  (so  Antony  Wood  says)  and 
he  was  implicated  in  1659  in  Sir  George  Booth's  plot, 
for  which  'he  narrowly  escaped  the  halter'. 

Many  of  Cotton's  poems,  as  of  Cokayne's,  are  out- 
spoken in  their  detestation  of  Cromwell's  dictatorship, 
and  these  are  transcribed  in  the  manuscript  book 
which  once  belonged  to  his  neighbours  the  Fitz- 
herberts.  The  first  poem  in  the  book  is  Rawson's 
address  to  Cotton,3  in  which  he  refers  to  a  number  of 

1  p.  38.  2  p.  234.  3  p.  xxxix. 
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Cotton's  poems,  copied  elsewhere  in  the  book.  Most 
of  the  poems  it  contains  were  written  in  Cotton's 
youth,  before  the  Restoration,  and  were  intended  to 
please  his  friends.  His  earliest  known  poem,1  on  the 
death  of  the  young  Lord  Hastings,  was  not  copied, 
perhaps  because  it  had  already  been  published  in 
Lachrymae  Musarum  (alongside  poems  by  Marvell, 
Herrick,  and  the  schoolboy  Dryden),  in  1649.  In  1651 
he  contributed  a  poem  in  commemoration  of  his 
'worthy  friend,  Mr.  Edmund  PrestwichY  translation 
of  the  Hippolitus  of  Seneca.  The  earliest  poem  in  the 
manuscript  that  can  be  certainly  dated  is  an  elegy  on 
Lord  Derby,2  who  was  taken  prisoner  after  the  Battle 
of  Worcester  and  beheaded  on  October  15th,  1651. 
Cotton  is  very  outspoken  here,  as  always,  and  poems 
such  as  this  or  A  Litany  3  would  have  caused  him 
serious  trouble  had  they  been  circulated  outside  the 
group  of  loyal  Derbyshire  gentry,  Stanhopes, 
Cokaynes,  Ports,  Fitzherberts,  who  were  his  friends. 
His  indignation  and  scorn  in  the  poem  on  the  turncoat 
poet  Waller  4  is  strident:  no  doubt  he  preferred  the 
more  robust  company  of  poets  such  as  Alexander 
Brome,  Tom  Weaver,  and  Thomas  Bancroft.  Another 
and  finer  poet,  the  loyal  and  gallant  Lovelace,  had 
been  a  close  friend  of  Cotton's  family  for  some  years; 
had  addressed  a  poem,  The  Grasshopper,  to  Cotton's 
father;  and  had  written  an  elegy  on  his  aunt  Cassandra. 
When  Lovelace  was  in  need  therefore,  perhaps  in  hid- 
ing during  the  rule  of  the  Major-Generals  in  August 
1655,  Cotton  gave  him  some  help. 

Later  that  autumn  Cotton  went  to  the  Continent, 
for  the  only  time  in  his  life,  having  received  a  licence 
to  travel  with  Francis  Cholmondeley  'for  improvement 
of  their  studies'.  He  visited  France  and  Holland,  and 
perhaps  Italy.  But  he  had  additional  reasons  now,  as 
several  of  his  poems  show,  for  the  homesickness  which 

ip.  128.  2  p.  129.  3  p.  224.  4  p.  113. 
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always  seized  him  when  he  was  away  from  Beresford. 
Before  he  left  England  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  his 
cousin  Isabella  Hutchinson,1  and  indeed  the  families' 
objection  to  the  marriage  on  the  grounds  of  kinship 
may  have  been  one  reason  for  sending  him  abroad  at 
this  time.  He  refers  to  this  in  The  Separation,2  and  he 
also  tells  us  that  he  took  her  picture  with  him.3  He 
cannot  have  been  away  more  than  a  few  months,  for 
he  and  Isabella  were  married  in  St.  Mary's  Church, 
Nottingham,  on  June  30th,  1656.  In  celebration  of  the 
marriage  Lovelace  wrote  his  charming  poem  The 
Triumphs  of  Philamore  and  Amor  et,  in  which  he  alludes 
to  the  help  Cotton  had  given  him  not  long  before. 

Charles  and  Isabella  returned  to  Beresford  Hall  to 
live.  His  mother  had  been  dead  four  or  five  years,  but 
his  father  was  still  living,  whose  age  (so  Clarendon 
says)  was  'less  reverenced  than  his  youth  had  been, 
and  gave  his  best  friends  cause  to  have  wished  that  he 
had  not  lived  so  long'.  Whether  or  not  he  remained  at 
Beresford  after  his  son's  marriage  there  is  nothing  to 
suggest  that  Charles  shared  this  severe  judgment  on 
his  father,  and  so  far  as  we  know  father  and  son  were 
on  the  best  of  terms  till  the  old  man's  death  in  1658. 
Charles  and  Isabella  lived  quietly  at  home,  where  she 
bore  him  three  sons  and  six  daughters,  of  whom  one 
son,  Beresford  Cotton,  and  four  daughters  survived 
the  perils  of  infancy.  Isabella  Cotton  died  in  1669,  and 
was  buried  in  the  village  church  of  Alstonefield  where 
the  pew  in  which  she  had  used  to  come  for  worship 
with  her  husband  and  children  still  remains. 

The  years  of  their  marriage  seem  to  have  been  con- 
tent and  little  troubled.  The  hated  Commonwealth 

i  Isabella  Hutchinson  was  a  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Hutchinson 
of  Owthorpe,  Nottinghamshire,  by  his  wife  Katherine,  youngest 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Stanhope  of  Elvaston.  She  was  thus  half-sister 
to  the  Roundhead  Colonel,  who  is  celebrated  in  his  wife  Lucy's 
delightful  biography. 

2  p.  156.  3  Ode  to  Chloris  from  France,  p  154. 
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ended,  and  King  Charles  returned.  The  Royalists 
could  again  express  freely  the  opinions  which  up  to 
now  they  had  had  to  confine  to  songs,  or  to  verses 
passed  from  hand  to  hand.  Cotton  celebrated  the 
Restoration  with  a  prose  Panegyrick, 

'the  worst  Panegyrick  that  ever  was  writ' 

in  the  opinion  of  one  anonymous  poet  of  the  time. 
He  could  begin  now  to  play  his  part  in  the  local 
government  of  his  district:  he  became  a  revenue  com- 
missioner for  the  counties  of  Derbyshire  and  Stafford- 
shire in  1660,  and  a  magistrate  in  1665.  Two  years 
later  he  was  given  a  captain's  commission  in  his  cousin 
Lord  Chesterfield's  regiment.  Once  at  least,  in  1664,  he 
visited  London,  when  he  had  to  apply  to  Parliament 
for  financial  relief. 

Intermittent  poverty,  with  the  unwelcome  per- 
sistence of  creditors,  were  to  be  more  or  less  constant 
troubles  in  his  later  years.  His  estate  had  already  been 
impoverished  by  his  father's  extravagances  before  ever 
he  succeeded  to  it,  and  Charles,  who  was  too  easy- 
going and  generous  to  be  a  very  capable  manager,  was 
frequently  in  financial  difficulties.  The  details  of  his 
debts,  and  of  his  attempts  to  meet  them,  are  tedious 
and  unimportant  compared  with  the  affectionate 
generosity  of  his  relatives  which  is  now  and  then  dis- 
closed. He  mentions  his  distresses  a  number  of  times 
in  his  poems,1  sadly  or  humorously,  as  the  mood  takes 
him.  He  sends  a  verse  epistle  to  Lord  Chesterfield,2 
who  promised  him  a  company  of  foot,  with  £300  a 
year,  in  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  (Lord  Chesterfield  had  married, 
as  his  second  wife,  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Ormonde.)  Unluckily  for  Cotton  Ormonde  was 
deprived  of  his  office,  so  that,  though  he  set  out  for 

i  pp.  38,  51,  244,  256.  2  p.  104. 
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Ireland,  nothing  came  of  it,  except  for  a  famous 
Burlesque,  which  contains  one  of  Cotton's  engaging 
self-portraits. 

This  journey  to  Ireland  took  place  in  May  1670. 
Four  years  later  Cotton  married  again,  and  though  his 
wife,  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Ardglass  (who  was 
related  to  Cromwell),  had  a  considerable  estate  of  her 
own,  this  does  not  seem  to  have  freed  him  from  debt. 
A  few  months  after  his  marriage  he  had  to  apply  to 
Parliament  again  for  relief,  to  meet  debts  of  £8000 
through  the  sale  of  land  held  by  his  Trustees.  Worst  of 
all  his  misfortunes  was  that  in  1681  he  was  forced  to 
sell  his  beloved  Beresford  Hall.  But  it  was  immediately 
bought  back  by  his  cousin  John  Beresford  of  Newton 
Grange,  who  allowed  Charles  to  continue  to  live  there 
until  his  death  in  1687.  His  son,  Beresford,  also  seems 
to  have  lived  there  after  him,  for  the  indefatigable 
Celia  Fiennes,  riding  that  way  in  1697,  mentions  pass- 
ing by  'a  very  exact  House  and  Gardens,  its  brick  and 
coyn'd  with  stone,  the  Gardens  and  Courts  very 
compleate',  which  belonged  to  a  Mr.  Cotton,  J.P. 

The  house  itself  was  pulled  down  in  1 856,  though 
the  Beacon  Tower  has  since  been  rebuilt.  This  Charles 
Cotton  had  erected  to  guide  him  home  across  the  dark 
moors  from  Ashbourne,  'my  Hero's  Tower'  he  calls 
it.1  The  house  itself  was  a  gabled,  L-shaped  house 
built  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  on  rising  ground 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  It  was  surrounded  by 
woods  of  Cotton's  own  planting.  'The  pleasantness  of 
the  river,  mountains  and  meadows  about  it,  cannot 
be  described,  unless  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  or  Mr.  Cotton's 
father  were  alive  again  to  do  it.'  So,  though  I  have 
known  this  country  all  my  life,  I  will  accept  Walton's 
warning  not  to  attempt  the  impossible. 

When  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  Librarian  of  the  British 
Museum,  visited  Beresford  Hall  in  1814  2  he  found  it 

1  p.  98.  2  Quoted  at  length  by  Beresford. 
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sadly  dilapidated  but  with  timber-work,  wainscoting 
and  windows  little  altered  since  the  poet's  time.  The 
Hall,  which  was  paved  with  stone,  was  (as  usual)  in 
the  centre  of  the  house,  and  perhaps  survived  from  an 
earlier  building.  The  fireplace  in  it  is  ornamental 
above,  with  wainscoting,  supported  in  the  ornamental 
part  by  Corinthian  pillars,  and  those  again  below  by 
Ionic  pillars,  in  the  taste  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
First,  or  before.'  Ellis  also  notes  an  old  staircase,  'more 
than  a  yard  and  a  half  in  width',  and  says  that  the 
Parlour  was  'wainscoted  in  small  squares  or  panels; 
in  the  window  were  two  coats  of  Arms,  in  ovals,  of 
stained  glass',  the  coats  of  arms  of  Cotton  and  Beres- 
ford.  Cokayne,  in  dedicating  to  Cotton  his  book  of 
poems,  asked  him  'to  give  it  leave  to  lie  in  your 
Parlour-window'  where,  he  must  have  felt  assured, 
many  of  his  cousin's  guests  would  turn  over  its 
pleasant  pages. 

A  number  of  drawings  of  the  house,  by  John 
Linnell,  Thomas  Stothard,  Clarkson  Stanfield  and 
others,  have  been  used  in  illustration  of  various 
editions  of  The  Compleat  Angler.  We  can  very  easily 
picture  the  handsome  and  friendly  squire,  after  his 
breakfast  of  beer  and  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  talking  to  his 
steward,  his  miller,  his  tenants,  and  his  neighbours 
in  'Basford  Hall'  as  they  called  it, 

Gravely  enquiring  how  Ewes  are  a  Score, 
How  the  Hay  Harvest,  and  the  Corn  was  got, 
And  if  or  no  there's  like  to  be  a  Rot.1 

We  may  be  sure  that  his  men  served  him  well,  for  he 
had  the  courtesy  to  keep  a  regular  routine,  and  (as 
he  said)  they  'knew  his  certain  hours'.  He  might 
depreciate  himself  to  the  friend  whom  he  had  just 
left  in  London,  as  a  'dull  Northern  clod',  but  he  was 
perfectly  content  with  his  'cottage',  and  with  his  life 

i  p.  99 . 
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there;  not  at  all  envious  of  his  more  successful  and 
elegant  friends. 

To  be  content  with  the  life  to  which  he  was  born  was 
his  great  good  fortune,  for  he  was  too  intelligent  and 
too  active  ever  to  grow  complacent.  He  had  besides  the 
saving  humour  to  observe  himself  from  outside. 
'Hearty,  Cheerful  Mr.  Cotton'  Lamb  called  him,  and 
the  epithets  (however  insufficient)  are  apt.  He  had 
cause  enough  for  melancholy:  the  Civil  War,  ending 
in  the  defeat  of  his  and  his  friends'  hopes;  the  discord 
between  his  mother  and  father,  and  the  continual 
pestering  of  debts  inherited  from  his  father;  the  early 
death  of  his  first  wife,  and  of  several  of  their  children; 
at  last,  the  enforced  sale  of  Beresford  Hall.  But 
Charles  Cotton  can  always  find  refreshment  of  the 
spirit  by  his  beloved  Dove,  and  (because  he  is  a  poet) 
he  shares  his  pleasures  with  us  still  as  generously  as, 
in  his  lifetime,  he  shared  them  with  all  who  came  to 
Beresford  Hall.  That  is  just  what  he  does:  he  invites 
us  home  with  him,  as  he  invited  Viator,  and  with  a 
friendly  smile  he  watches  us  as  we  cross  the  pack-horse 
bridge  ('Why,  a  mouse  can  hardly  go  over  it:  'Tis  not 
two  fingers  broad'),  or  sweat  up  Hanson  Toot.  He  is 
delighted  to  introduce  this  country  to  yet  another 
visitor,  and  to  share  their  surprise  at  its  unexpected 
quality.  For  it  is  surprising  country,  with  its  bleak 
open  moorland  suddenly  cleft  into  deep,  ash-grown 
dales;  with  its  caves  and  its  pot-holes  and  all  the  other 
wonders  of  the  Peak;  with  rivers  like  Lathkill  and 
Manifold  that  flow  sometimes  in  and  sometimes  under 
their  stony  channels.  Nonsense,  said  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  would  not  be  persuaded  to  go  far  enough  out  of 
Ashbourne  to  see  for  himself.  I  was  more  fortunate 
since  on  the  Manifold,  as  a  small  schoolboy,  I  first 
learnt  to  cast  a  fly. 

We  have  all  of  us  long  since  woken  up  to  find  what  a 
marvellous  pretty  place  Dovedale  is.  The  reader  of  the 
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poems  that  Charles  Cotton  wrote  there  will  know 
what  a  delightful  host  he  is,  as  he  offers  us  the  generous 
pleasures  of  his  house.  His  poetry,  whether  he  is 
describing  the  country  or  corresponding  with  his 
friends,  making  love  or  composing  an  elegy,  writing  a 
drinking  song  in  derision  of  the  Puritans,  or  reflecting 
on  the  good  life,  is  always  observant,  witty,  vigorous, 
natural,  and  direct.  It  is  like  himself,  poetry  made  out 
of  the  life  of  an  'old-fashioned  squire';  the  poetry  of 
a  country  gentleman. 

2.   THE  TEXT  OF  THE  POEMS 

Most  of  the  poems  which  I  have  included  in  this 
selection  were  first  printed  in  Poems  on  Several 
Occasions  in  1689,  two  years  after  Charles  Cotton's 
death.  Complaint  about  the  slipshod  production  of 
this  book  was  made  in  the  Publisher's  Preface  to 
Cotton's  translation  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Sieur  de 
Pontis,  which  was  published  in  1694,  with  a  dedication 
to  the  Duke  of  Ormonde  signed  by  Beresford  Cotton. 
I  suppose  Beresford  Cotton  was  the  publisher's  in- 
formant when  he  alleged  that  his  father  had  left  'a 
Collection  very  different  from  that  (of  1689);  and  well 
chosen  by  the  Author,  with  a  Preface,  prepared  by 
himself,  and  all  copied  out  for  the  Press'.  Cotton's 
manuscript  seems  long  ago  to  have  disappeared,  and 
various  suggestions  made  in  the  last  century  that  the 
manuscript  which  is  now  in  Derby  Borough  Library 
was  the  one  Cotton  had  prepared  for  the  Press,  have 
not  been  borne  out  by  an  inspection  of  that  manu- 
script. Yet  it  does  preserve  an  earlier  and,  which  is 
more  important,  a  better  text  of  many  of  Cotton's 
poems  than  was  produced  by  his  slovenly  editor  of 
1689;  as  the  reader  of  Cotton's  most  admired  poem 
Winter  may  see,  if  he  will  look  in  my  notes  to  the  text. 

According  to  a  Latin  couplet  prefixed  to  the  Derby 
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MS.  many  of  the  poems  in  it  were  copied  there  at 
Cotton's  dictation,  by  someone  whom  he  addresses 
as  Posthume.  Who  he  was,  I  cannot  say,  but  since 
Richard  Lovelace  had  long  been  a  close  friend  of  the 
Cottons;  since  he  was,  we  know,  in  touch  with  them 
during  the  Commonwealth  (when  this  manuscript 
was  mostly  written);  and  since  his  brother  Dudley 
Posthumus  Lovelace  edited  the  Elegies  Sacred  to  the 
Memory  of  the  Author  (his  brother)  in  which  Charles 
Cotton's  poem 1  had  pride  of  place,  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  copyist  should  not  have  been  this  Posthumus. 
Whoever  he  was,  he  spelt  and  punctuated  Cotton's 
poems  with  care  and  consistency,  and  we  may  believe 
that  the  Fitzherberts,  for  whom  they  seem  to  have  been 
copied,  read  them  with  ease  and  pleasure  in  that  bold, 
clear  hand.  Some  poems  have  almost  certainly  been 
copied  out  by  Cotton  himself.  Other  poems  were 
added  later  to  the  book,  some  of  them  not  by  Cotton, 
and  some  of  them  copied  with  much  less  accuracy, 
though  even  these  preserve  texts  that  are,  in  substan- 
tive matters,  to  be  preferred  to  the  printed  text  of  1689. 
In  preparing  my  text  I  have  necessarily,  like  every 
other  editor,  had  to  effect  a  compromise.  If  I  had 
printed  every  poem  just  as  it  stood  in  the  manuscript 
I  should  have  produced  a  text  copied  by  several  hands, 
and  therefore  showing  several  different  habits  of  spell- 
ing, none  of  them  (perhaps)  Cotton's.  There  did  not 
seem  to  me  much  to  be  gained  by  thus  suggesting  that 
from  time  to  time  Cotton  was  afflicted  with  a  form  of 
illiteracy,  and  I  have  preferred  therefore  to  keep  two 
habits  of  spelling,  instead  of  half  a  dozen  or  more.  I 
have  followed  the  manuscript  in  the  first  173  pages 
where  there  is  some  consistency;  and  for  the  rest, 
even  where  the  manuscript  contains  copies  of  the 
poems,  I  have  followed  the  text  of  Poems  on  Several 
Occasions,  emended  where  necessary  by  substantive 

lp.  112. 
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readings  from  the  manuscript.  (The  manuscript  is, 
apparently,  quite  independent  of  any  printed  text, 
and  probably  always  nearer  to  the  substantive  reading 
of  Cotton's  text,  though  Poems  on  Several  Occasions 
does  include  some  readings  which  must  be  the  author's 
own  revisions.)  A  few  elegiac  or  complimentary  poems 
are  to  be  found  in  other  printed  texts  than  that  of 
1689,  and  not  in  manuscript:  these,  being  printed  in 
Cotton's  lifetime,  may  be  supposed  to  have  preserved 
a  text  of  which  he  approved,  and  I  have  therefore 
preferred  them  to  the  posthumous  text  which  he  could 
not  have  approved,  and  of  which  his  son  disapproved. 
I  am  well  aware  that  the  text  produced  by  these 
means  is  inconsistent  in  ways  which  cannot  derive 
from  any  natural  inconsistencies  of  Cotton's.  But  this 
could  have  been  avoided  only  if  (like  a  mere  editor 
of  Aeschylus  or  Vergil)  I  had  normalized  the  text 
throughout.  When  I  began  to  prepare  this  edition  I 
rejected  this  method,  partly  because  I  thought  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  reproduce  the  manuscript 
text  as  closely  as  I  could,  but  chiefly  (I  am  sorry  to 
have  to  admit)  because  I  was  then  more  oppressed  by 
what  Professor  Maas  has  called  'the  tyranny  of  the 
copy-text'  than  I  ever  ought  to  have  been,  or  than  I 
am  now.  A  normalized  text  would  not  only  have  been 
a  more  consistent  text,  but  it  would  have  been  a  more 
readable  text;  and  since  the  end  of  poetry  is  delight, 
not  the  appearance  of  scholarship,  I  might  have 
succeeded  in  bringing  the  delights  of  Cotton's  poetry, 
which  should  be  very  welcome,  to  more  readers.  But 
perhaps  not  too  much  harm  has  been  done  by  my 
submission  to  this  modern  pedantry,  since  the  spelling 
of  those  copyists  in  the  Derby  manuscript  whom  I 
have  followed,  and  even  of  the  compositors  who  set 
up  Poems  on  Several  Occasions,  is  not  very  remote 
from  our  own.  If  we  can  admire  Cotton's  handsome 
face  looking  out  from  an  unfamiliar  abundance  of 
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hair,  we  ought  to  be  able,  in  spite  of  a  superfluity  of 
e's,  to  take  pleasure  in  his  poetry. 

The  existence  of  this  manuscript  has  somewhat 
influenced  my  selection  of  poems.  I  have  not  printed 
every  poem  that  it  contains,  and  especially  I  have 
omitted  all  translations;  but  I  have  printed  a  number 
of  poems  simply  because  they  are  in  that  collection, 
which  (being  made  under  Cotton's  supervision,  for  his 
friends)  presumably  contains  poems  of  which  he 
thought  well  at  the  time.  Also,  where  the  merit  of  two 
poems  seems  little  different,  it  is  better  to  have  the  one 
which  is  likely  to  be  what  the  poet  wrote,  rather  than 
the  one  which  may  very  well  be  garbled.  I  hope  that  I 
have  included  all  Cotton's  best  original  poems:  of  his 
second  best  I  have  probably  excluded,  for  the  reason 
I  have  just  given,  some  that  others  would  have  pre- 
ferred. 

I  have  not  reprinted  translations,  although  Cotton 
was  so  capable  a  translator,  because  I  would  rather  let 
him  appear  as  himself,  in  the  character  which  I  have 
suggested  in  the  introductory  essay.  Besides,  he  is  still 
known  as  a  translator  of  Montaigne,  and  he  has  no 
superior  merit  in  the  more  difficult  task  of  translating 
verse,  though  he  manages  this  with  an  easy  com- 
petence. 

I  have  not  shown  him  often  in  his  once  most  famous 
role  of  a  writer  of  burlesque,  and  I  have  reluctantly 
omitted  the  Voyage  to  Ireland  and  the  Epistle  to  Sir 
Clifford  Clifton  (which  may  be  found  in  Beresford's 
edition  and  elsewhere)  so  that  I  might  find  space  for 
The  Wonders  of  the  Peak,  which  has  not  been  re- 
printed for  a  century  and  a  half.  It  is  not  a  great  poem, 
but  it  is  very  characteristic  and  well  worth  reviving. 
In  my  opinion,  that  is,  but  to  this  perilous  exposure 
any  editor  who  selects  among  the  writings  of  his 
author  must  crawl  out.  He  must  impose  upon  the 
poems  he  selects  some  pattern  of  his  own,  not  of  the 
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author's,  and  so  doing  he  invites  admonition  from 
those  whose  knowledge  is  greater,  and  derision  from 
those  who  think  their  knowledge  is  greater,  than  his 
own.  The  pattern  which  my  selection  has  imposed 
upon  Charles  Cotton's  poetry  was  suggested  by  my 
interpretation  of  his  life  and  character:  a  life  of  the 
kind  which,  above  all  others,  seems  to  me  delightful, 
a  character  which  I  respect, 

Who  from  the  busy  World  retires 
To  be  more  useful  to  it  still. 

I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  weary  the  reader 
with  information  about  Cotton's  sources.  His  enjoy- 
ment of  the  poems  will  not  be  much  increased  by 
reference  to  Malherbe  or  to  Carew,  if  he  has  read 
neither;  and  if  he  has  read  them,  then  he  can  assess 
Cotton's  indebtedness  himself.  Neither  have  I  sought 
to  enrol  Cotton  in  some  school  of  poets,  Metaphysical, 
Cavalier,  or  Restoration.  I  do  not  believe  in  such 
things,  and  as  a  noun  of  assembly  'school'  seems  more 
applicable  to  fish  than  to  fishermen:  to  coarse  fish,  at 
that.  Besides  Charles  Cotton's  poetry  is  not  much  like 
anyone  else's:  he  may  sometimes  affect  the  meta- 
physics; he  was  certainly  a  Cavalier;  and  he  lived  and 
wrote  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  But  in  his  poetry,  as 
in  everything  else,  he  is  independent  of  contemporary 
fashion,  and  above  all  be  is  Mr.  Charles  Cotton,  of 
Beresford  Hall. 
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SIR  ASTON  COKAYNE 

To  my  most  honoured  Cousin  Mr.  Charles  Cotton  the 
younger,  upon  his  excellent  Poems 

Bear  back  you  Croud  of  Wits,  that  have  so  long 
Been  the  prime  Glory  of  the  English  tongue; 
And  room  for  our  Arch-Poet  make,  and  follow 
His  steps,  as  you  would  do  your  great  Apollo: 
Nor  is  he  his  Inferiour,  for  see 
His  Picture,  and  you'l  say  that  this  is  he; 
So  young,  and  handsome  both,  so  tress'd  alike, 
That  curious  Lilly,  or  most  skil'd  Vandike 
Would  prefer  neither:  Onely  here's  the  odds, 
This  gives  us  better  verse,  then  that  the  Gods. 
Beware  you  Poets  that  (at  distance)  you 
The  reverence  afford  him  that  is  due 
Unto  his  mighty  merit,  and  not  dare 
Your  puny  thrids  with  his  lines  to  compare; 
Lest  (for  so  impious  a  pride)  a  worse 
Then  was  Arachne's  Fate,  or  Midas  curse, 
Posterity  inflicts  upon  your  fames, 
For  ventring  to  approch  too  near  his  Flames; 
Whose  all-commanding  Muse  disdains  to  be 
Equal' d  by  any,  in  all  Poesy. 
As  the  presumptuous  Son  of  Clymene 
The  Suns  command  importun'd  for  a  day 
Of  his  unwilling  Father,  and  for  so 
Rash  an  attempt  fell  headlong  into  Po; 
So  you  shall  fall,  or  worse;  not  leave  so  much 
As  empty  names,  to  show  there  once  were  such. 
The  Greek  and  Latine  Language  he  commands, 
So  all  that  then  was  writ  in  both  those  Lands: 
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The  French  and  the  Italian  he  hath  gain'd, 

And  all  the  wit  that  in  them  is  contain'd: 

So,  if  he  pleases  to  translate  a  piece 

From  France,  or  Italy,  Old  Rome,  or  Greece, 

The  understanding  Reader  soon  will  find 

It  is  the  best  of  any  of  that  kind; 

But  when  he  lets  <his>  own  rare  Fancy  loose 

There  is  no  flight  so  Noble  as  his  Muse: 

Treats  he  of  War?  Bellona  doth  advance, 

And  leads  his  March  with  her  refulgent  Lance; 

Sings  he  of  Love?  Cupid  about  him  lurks, 

And  Venus  in  her  Chariot  draws  his  works: 

What  e're  his  subject  be,  he'l  make  it  fit 

To  live  hereafter  Emperour  of  wit. 

He  is  the  Muses  Darling;  All  the  Nine 

Phoebus  disclaim,  and  term  him  more  Divine. 

The  wondrous  Tasso  that  so  long  hath  born 

The  sacred  Laurel,  shall  remain  forlorn: 

Alonso  de  Ercilla  that  in  strong 

And  mighty  Lines  hath  Araucana  song: 

And  Salust  that  the  ancient  Hebrew-story 

Hath  Poetiz'd,  submit  unto  your  Glory: 

So  the  chief  Swans  of  Tagus,  Arne  and  Seine, 

Must  yield  to  Thames,  and  vail  unto  your  streine. 

Hail  generous  Magazin  of  Wit;  you  bright 

Planet  of  Learning,  dissipate  the  Night 

Of  Dulness,  wherein  us  this  Age  involves, 

And  (from  our  Ignorance)  redeem  our  soules. 

A  word  at  parting  Sir,  I  could  not  choose 

Thus  to  congratulate  your  happy  Muse: 

And  (though  I  vilifie  your  worth)  my  zeal 

(And  so  in  mercy  think)  intended  well. 

The  world  wil  find  your  Lines  are  great  and  stronge; 

The  Nihil  Ultra  of  the  English  Tongue. 

From  A  Chain  of  Golden  Poems,  1658 
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RALPH  RAWSON 

To  my  dear,  and  honoured  Patron 

Mr.  CHARLES  COTTON 

Ode 

Occasion'd  by  his  Translation  of  an  Ode  of  Joh. 
Secundus  directed  to  mee,  and  inserted  amongst  his 
other  Poems. 

Since,  drawn  by  your  most  happie  hand, 
Neer  Caelia's,  and  Castanna's  Name 
Mine  must  have  th'honour  thus  to  stand 
Inrowl'd  to  Fame: 

Joves  ire,  and  thunder  shall  transforme 
Again  the  Metamorphoses: 
The  Lyrick  Monument  shall  turne 
To  rust,  and  ashes. 

The  Mantuan  Swan  shall  molt  his  doun, 
And  Fire  discharge  his  modest  Will: 
Ere  Natures,  or  worse  Fortunes  frown 
Shall  mee  quite  kill. 

When  I  by  many  shall  be  seen 
Draw  from  your  breast  eternall  air: 
They'l  wish  my  ills,  so  they  had  been 
Your  Love,  and  care. 

Since  I'm  immortall  made  in  spight 
Of  Death  and,  in  obscuritie, 
Glorious,  as  those  balls  of  Light, 
That  deck  the  skie: 
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The  Sun  shall  turne  a  falling-star, 
The  Moon,  or  darkness  guide  the  day, 
The  Clown  shall  wash  his  frozen  Carre 
F  th'  Indian  Sea: 

Fair  Berenice's  golden  hair 
Shall  periwigge  Medusa's  head: 
Hot  Sirius  shall  oretake  the  hare 
Him  alwaies  led. 

The  pole,  and  centre  shall  change  place, 
Earth  justle  Fire  out  of  its  room: 
The  Fish  to  hills,  the  Deer  to  seas 
To  graze  shall  come: 

Castanna's  eies  shall  glorie  want, 
And  Caelia's  hair  cease  to  be  raies, 
And  Fame,  whose  cheeks  you  swell,  shall  graunt 
You  litle  prais: 

My  Name  shall  quite  be  lost:  Before 
Honour  of  you  shall  leave  my  breast, 
Or  I,  dead,  or  alive  t'adore 

You  I  love  best. 
From  Derby  MS.  (the  first  poem  in  it) 

THOMAS   BANCROFT 

ToC.C.andR.R. 

Jolly  Sheepheards,  might  I  play 
(As  Tmolus  did  in  Lydia) 
A  Judges  part,  I'de  make  the  scky 
Enamour' d  on  your  harmony, 
And  all  these  whirling  orbs  bee  set 
To  your  new  tunes,  their  old  forgett; 
I  nowld  betwixt  you  deale  the  bays 
And  run  division  in  your  praise. 
From  Derby  MS.  (after  Eglogue:  Damon,  Thyrsis) 
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ALEXANDER  BROME 

To  C.C.  Esq; 

Inspired  with  love  and  kindled  by  that  flame, 
Which  from  your  eye  and  conversation  came, 
I  proceed  Versifier,  and  can't  chuse, 
Since  you  are  both  my  Patron  and  my  Muse, 
Whose  fair  example  makes  us  know  and  do, 
You  make  us  poets,  and  you  feed  us  too. 

And  though  where  ere  you  are  is  Helicon, 
Since  all  the  Muses  proudly  wait  upon 
Your  parts  and  person  too;  while  we  sit  here 
And  like  Baals  Priests  our  flesh  do  cut  and  tear. 

Yet,  for  our  lives,  can't  make  our  baggage  Muse 
Lend  us  a  lift,  or  one  rich  thought  infuse, 
Or  be  as  much  as  midwife  to  a  quibble, 
But  leave  us  to  our  selves  with  pangs  to  scribble 
What,  were  we  wise,  we  might  well  blush  to  view; 
While  we're  invoking  them,  they're  courting  you. 
Yet  I  conceive  (and  wont  my  notion  smother) 
You  and  your  house  contribute  to  each  other. 
Such  hills,  such  dales,  such  plains,  such  rocks,  such 

springs, 
And  such  a  confluence  of  all  such  things 
As  raise  and  gratifie  the  Muses,  so 
That  in  one  Night  I  was  created  PO- 
That's  half  a  Poet,  I  cant  reach  to  ET, 
Because  I'm  not  a  perfect  Poet  yet, 
And  I  despair  perfection  to  attain, 
Unlesse  I'm  sent  to  school  to  you  again. 

Alas!  Sir  London  is  no  place  for  verse, 
Ingenious  harmlesse  thoughts,  polite  and  terse, 
Our  Age  admits  not,  we  are  wrap'd  in  smoke, 
And  Sin,  and  business,  which  the  Muses  choke. 
Those  things  in  which  true  poesie  takes  pleasure, 
We  here  do  want:  tranquillity  and  leasure. 
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Yet  we  have  Wits,  and  some  that  for  wits  go, 
Some  real  ones,  and  some  that  would  be  so, 
But  'tis  ill-natured  wit,  and  such  as  still 
To  th'  subject  or  the  object  worketh  ill. 
A  Wit  to  cheat,  to  mine,  to  betray, 
Which  renders  uselesse,  what  we  do  or  say. 
This  wit  will  not  bear  verse,  some  things  we  have, 
Who  in  their  out-side  do  seem  briske  and  brave, 
And  are  as  gaudy  as  the  Chancellours  purse; 
But  full  as  empty  too.  And  here's  our  curse, 
Few  men  discerne  the  difference  'twixt  Wit 
That's  sterling,  and  that's  not,  but  looks  like  it. 
Inrich  us  with  your  presence,  make  us  know 
How  much  the  nation  does  to  Derby  owe. 
But  if  your  businesse  will  not  be  withstood, 
Do  what  you  can,  since  you  can't  what  you  wou'd. 

Those  lovely  sportings  of  your  frolick  Muse, 
Wherewith  you  blest  me,  send  me  to  peruse; 
And  out  of  gratitude,  I'll  send  you  mine, 
They'l  rub  your  vertues,  and  so  make  them  shine. 
Your  charity  and  patience  will  in  them, 
Find  work  t'acquit,  what  justice  must  condemn. 
And  if  you  please  send  one  propitious  line, 
To  dignifie  these  worthlesse  toyes  of  mine, 
The  Reader  charm'd  by  your's,  may  be  so  bold 
To  read  o're  mine,  which  else  he'ld  not  behold. 

And  then  in  Spite  of  envy,  pride,  or  lying, 

Must  say  h'has  met  with  something  worth  the 
buying. 

From  Songs  and  other  Poems,  1661 
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WILLIAM   WORDSWORTH 

Finally,  I  will  refer  to  Cotton's  Ode  upon  Winter,  din 
admirable  composition,  though  stained  with  some 
peculiarities  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  for  a  general 
illustration  of  the  characteristics  of  Fancy.  The  middle 
part  of  this  ode  contains  a  most  lively  description  of 
the  entrance  of  Winter,  with  his  retinue,  as  4A  palsied 
king',  and  yet  a  military  monarch, — advancing  for 
conquest  with  his  army;  the  several  bodies  of  which, 
and  their  arms  and  equipments,  are  described  with  a 
rapidity  of  detail,  and  a  profusion  of  fanciful  com- 
parisons, which  indicate  on  the  part  of  the  Poet 
extreme  activity  of  intellect,  and  a  corresponding 
hurry  of  delightful  feeling.  Winter  retires  from  the  foe 
into  his  fortress,  where 

a  magazine 
Of  sovereign  juice  is  cellared  in; 
Liquor  that  will  the  siege  maintain 
Should  Phoebus  ne'er  return  again. 
Though  myself  a  water-drinker,  I  cannot  resist  the 
pleasure  of  transcribing  what  follows,  as  an  instance 
still  more  happy  of  Fancy  employed  in  the  treatment 
of  feeling  than,  in  its  preceding  passages,  the  Poem 
supplies  of  her  management  of  forms.  [Quotes  11.  157- 
196,  except  1.  164.] 

From  Preface  to  Poems,  1815 

S.   T.   COLERIDGE 

If  I  had  happened  to  have  had  by  me  the  Poems  of 
Cotton,  more  but  far  less  deservedly  celebrated  as  the 
author  of  the  Virgil  Travestied,  I  should  have  indulged 
myself,  and  I  think  have  gratified  many,  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  his  serious  works,  by  selecting  some 
admirable  specimens  of  this  style.  There  are  not  a  few 
poems  in  that  volume,  replete  with  every  excellence  of 
thought,  image,  and  passion,  which  we  expect  or 
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desire  in  the  poetry  of  the  milder  muse;  and  yet  so 
worded,  that  the  reader  sees  no  one  reason  either  in 
the  selection  or  the  order  of  the  words,  why  he  might 
not  have  said  the  very  same  in  an  appropriate  con- 
versation, and  cannot  conceive  how  indeed  he  could 
have  expressed  such  thoughts  otherwise  without  loss 
or  injury  to  his  meaning. 

From  Biographia  Liter  aria,  ch.  xix,  1817 

CHARLES   LAMB 

[After  quoting  The  New  Year  (p.  29)  by  'hearty, 
cheerful  Mr.  Cotton',  Lamb  comments] 

How  say  you,  reader — do  not  these  verses  smack  of 
the  rough  magnanimity  of  the  old  English  vein?  Do 
they  not  fortify  like  a  cordial;  enlarging  the  heart,  and 
productive  of  sweet  blood,  and  generous  spirits,  in  the 
concoction?  Where  be  those  puling  fears  of  death, 
just  now  expressed  or  affected? — Passed  like  a  cloud — 
absorbed  in  the  purging  sunlight  of  clear  poetry — 
clean  washed  away  by  a  wave  of  genuine  Helicon,  your 
only  Spa  for  these  hypochondries. 

From  New  Year's  Eve,  Essays  of  Elia,  1823 

JAMES   RUSSELL   LOWELL 

Cotton  was  an  excellent  poet  and  a  thorough  master 
of  succulently  idiomatic  English,  which  he  treated 
with  a  country-gentlemanlike  familiarity,  as  his 
master,  Montaigne,  had  treated  French.  .  .  .  Cotton 
was  a  man  of  genius,  whose  life  was  cleanlier  than  his 
Muse  always  cared  to  be.  If  he  wrote  the  Virgil 
Travesty,  he  also  wrote  verses  which  the  difficult 
Wordsworth  could  praise,  and  a  poem  of  gravely 
noble  mood  addressed  to  Walton  on  his  Lives,  in 
which  he  shows  a  knowledge  of  what  goodness  is  that 
no  bad  man  could  have  acquired. 

From  Introduction  to  an  edition  of 

The  Complete  Angler,  1889 

xliv 


POEMS 


THE   COUNTRY  SCENE 


Morning  Quatrains 

I 

The  Cock  has  crow'd  an  hour  ago, 
'Tis  time  we  now  dull  sleep  forgo; 
Tir'd  Nature  is  by  sleep  redress'd, 
And  Labour's  overcome  by  Rest. 

II 

We  have  out-done  the  work  of  Night, 
'Tis  time  we  rise  t'attend  the  Light, 
And  e'er  he  shall  his  Beams  display, 
To  plot  new  bus'ness  for  the  day. 

Ill 

None  but  the  slothfull,  or  unsound, 

Are  by  the  Sun  in  Feathers  found,  10 

Nor,  without  rising  with  the  Sun, 

Can  the  World's  bus'ness  e'er  be  done. 


IV 

Hark!  Hark!  the  watchfull  Chanticler, 
Tells  us  the  day's  bright  Harbinger 
Peeps  o'er  the  Eastern  Hills,  to  awe 
And  warn  night's  sov'reign  to  withdraw. 


THE  COUNTRY  SCENE 

V 

The  Morning  Curtains  now  are  drawn, 
And  now  appears  the  blushing  dawn; 
Aurora  has  her  Roses  shed, 
To.  strew  the  way  SoFs  steeds  must  tread.     20 

VI 

Xanthus  and  ALthon  harness'd  are, 
To  roll  away  the  burning  Carr, 
And,  snorting  flame,  impatient  bear 
The  dressing  of  the  Chariotier. 

VII 

The  sable  Cheeks  of  sullen  Night 
Are  streak'd  with  Rosie  streams  of  light, 
Whilst  she  retires  away  in  fear, 
To  shade  the  other  Hemisphere. 

VIII 

The  merry  Lark  now  takes  her  wings, 

And  long'd-for  days  loud  wellcome  sings,      30 

Mounting  her  body  out  of  sight, 

As  if  she  meant  to  meet  the  light. 

IX 

Now  doors  and  windows  are  unbar'd, 
Each- where  are  chearfull  voices  heard, 
And  round  about  Good-morrows  fly, 
As  if  Day  taught  Humanity. 


THE  COUNTRY  SCENE 

X 

The  Chimnies  now  to  smoke  begin, 

And  the  old  Wife  sits  down  to  spin, 

Whilst  Kate,  taking  her  Pail,  does  trip 

Mulls  swoln  and  strad'ling  Paps  to  strip.       40 

XI 

Vulcan  now  makes  his  Anvil  ring, 
Dick  whistles  loud,  and  Maud  doth  sing, 
And  Silvio  with  his  Bugle  Horn 
Winds  an  Imprime  unto  the  Morn. 

XII 

Now  through  the  morning  doors  behold 
Phoebus  array'd  in  burning  Gold, 
Lashing  his  fiery  Steeds,  displays 
His  warm  and  all  enlight'ning  Rays. 

XIII 

Now  each  one  to  his  work  prepares, 

All  that  have  hands  are  Labourers,  50 

And  Manufactures  of  each  trade 

By  op'ning  Shops  are  open  laid. 

XIV 

Hob  yokes  his  Oxen  to  the  Team, 
The  Angler  goes  unto  the  stream, 
The  Wood-man  to  the  Purlews  hies, 
And  lab'ring  Bees  to  load  their  thighs. 


P.C.C.— D 


THE  COUNTRY  SCENE 

XV 

Fair  Amarillis  drives  her  Flocks, 

All  night  safe  folded  from  the  Fox, 

To  flow'ry  Downs,  where  Collin  stays, 

To  court  her  with  his  Roundelays.  60 

XVI 

The  Traveller  now  leaves  his  Inn 
A  new  days  Journey  to  begin, 
As  he  would  post  it  with  the  day, 
And  early  rising  makes  good  way. 

XVII 

The  slick-fac'd  School-boy  Sachel  takes, 
And  with  slow  pace  small  riddance  makes; 
For  why,  the  haste  we  make,  you  know, 
To  Knowledge  and  to  Vertue's  slow. 

XVIII 

The  Fore-horse  gingles  on  the  Road, 

The  Waggoner  lugs  on  his  Load,  70 

The  Field  with  busie  People  snies, 

And  City  rings  with  various  cries. 

XIX 

The  World  is  now  a  busie  swarm, 
All  doing  good,  or  doing  harm; 
But  let's  take  heed  our  Acts  be  true, 
For  Heaven's  eye  sees  all  we  doe. 


THE  COUNTRY  SCENE 

XX 


None  can  that  piercing  sight  evade, 

It  penetrates  the  darkest  shade, 

And  sin,  though  it  could  scape  the  eye, 

Would  be  discover'd  by  the  Cry.  80 


Noon  Quatrains 


The  day  grows  hot,  and  darts  his  Rays 
From  such  a  sure  and  killing  place, 
That  this  half  World  are  fain  to  fly 
The  danger  of  his  burning  eye. 

II 

His  early  Glories  were  benign, 
Warm  to  be  felt,  bright  to  be  seen, 
And  all  was  comfort,  but  who  can 
Endure  him  when  Meridian! 


Ill 

Of  him  we  as  of  Kings  complain, 

Who  mildly  do  begin  to  reign,  10 

But  to  the  Zenith  got  of  pow'r, 

Those  whom  they  should  protect  devour. 

IV 

Has  not  another  Phaeton 
Mounted  the  Chariot  of  the  Sun, 
And,  wanting  Art  to  guide  his  Horse, 
Is  hurri'd  from  the  Sun's  due  course? 
5 


THE  COUNTRY  SCENE 
V 

If  this  hold  on,  our  fertile  Lands, 

Will  soon  be  turn'd  to  parched  Sands, 

And  not  an  Onion  that  will  grow 

Without  a  Nile  to  overflow.  20 

VI 

The  grazing  Herds  now  droop  and  pant, 
Een  without  labour  fit  to  faint, 
And  willingly  forsook  their  Meat, 
To  seek  out  cover  from  the  heat. 

VII 

The  lagging  Ox  is  now  unbound, 
From  larding  the  new  turn'd  up  ground, 
Whilst  Hobbinal  alike  o'er-laid, 
Takes  his  coarse  dinner  to  the  shade. 

VIII 

Cellars  and  Grottos  now  are  best 

To  eat  and  drink  in,  or  to  rest,  30 

And  not  a  Soul  above  is  found 

Can  find  a  refuge  under  ground. 


IX 

When  Pagan  Tyranny  grew  hot, 
Thus  persecuted  Christians  got 
Into  the  dark  but  friendly  Womb 
Of  unknown  Subterranean  Rome. 


THE  COUNTRY  SCENE 

X 


And  as  that  heat  did  cool  at  last, 

So  a  few  scorching  hours  o'er  pass'd, 

In  a  more  mild  and  temp'rate  Ray 

We  may  again  enjoy  the  day.  40 


Evening  Quatrains 

I 

The  Day's  grown  old,  the  fainting  Sun 
Has  but  a  little  way  to  run, 
And  yet  his  Steeds,  with  all  his  skill, 
Scarce  lug  the  Chariot  down  the  Hill. 

II 

With  Labour  spent,  and  Thirst  opprest, 
Whilst  they  strain  hard  to  gain  the  West, 
From  Fetlocks  hot  drops  melted  light, 
Which  turn  to  Meteors  in  the  Night. 

Ill 

The  Shadows  now  so  long  do  grow, 
That  Brambles  like  tall  Cedars  show,  10 

Mole-hills  seem  Mountains,  and  the  Ant 
Appears  a  monstrous  Elephant. 

IV 

A  very  little  little  Flock 

Shades  thrice  the  ground  that  it  would  stock; 

Whilst  the  small  Stripling  following  them, 

Appears  a  mighty  Polypheme. 
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THE  COUNTRY  SCENE 
V 

These  being  brought  into  the  Fold, 

And  by  the  thrifty  Master  told, 

He  thinks  his  Wages  are  well  paid, 

Since  none  are  either  lost,  or  stray'd.  20 

VI 

Now  lowing  Herds  are  each-where  heard, 
Chains  rattle  in  the  Villains  Yard, 
The  Cart's  on  Tayl  set  down  to  rest, 
Bearing  on  high  the  Cuckolds  Crest. 

VII 

The  hedg  is  stript,  the  Clothes  brought  in, 
Nought's  left  without  should  be  within, 
The  Bees  are  hiv'd,  and  hum  their  Charm, 
Whilst  every  House  does  seem  a  Swarm. 

VIII 

The  Cock  now  to  the  Roost  is  prest: 

For  he  must  call  up  all  the  rest;  30 

The  Sow's  fast  pegg'd  within  the  Sty, 

To  still  her  squeaking  Progeny. 

IX 

Each  one  has  had  his  Supping  Mess, 
The  Cheese  is  put  into  the  Press, 
The  Pans  and  Bowls  clean  scalded  all, 
Rear'd  up  against  the  Milk-house  Wall. 


THE  COUNTRY  SCENE 

X 

And  now  on  Benches  all  are  sat 

In  the  cool  Air  to  sit  and  chat, 

Till  Phoebus,  dipping  in  the  West, 

Shall  lead  the  World  the  way  to  Rest.  40 


Night  Quatrains 

I 

The  Sun  is  set,  and  gone  to  sleep 
With  the  fair  Princess  of  the  Deep, 
Whose  Bosom  is  his  cool  Retreat, 
When  fainting  with  his  proper  Heat: 

II 

His  Steeds  their  flaming  Nostrils  cool 
In  Spume  of  the  Cerulean  Pool; 
Whilst  the  Wheels  dip  their  hissing  Naves 
Deep  in  Columbus's  Western  Waves. 

Ill 

From  whence  great  rowls  of  Smoke  arise 
To  overshade  the  Beauteous  Skies;  10 

Who  bid  the  World's  bright  Eye  adieu 
In  gelid  tears  of  falling  Dew. 

IV 

And  now  from  the  Iberian  Vales 
Nights  sable  Steeds  her  Chariot  hails, 
Where  double  Cypress  Curtains  skreen 
The  gloomy  Melancholick  Queen. 
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THE  COUNTRY  SCENE 

V 

These,  as  they  higher  mount  the  Sky, 

Ravish  all  Colour  from  the  Eye, 

And  leave  it  but  an  useless  glass, 

Which  few,  or  no  Reflections  grace.  20 

VI 

The  Crystal  Arch  o're  Pindus's  Crown 
Is  on  a  sudden  dusky  grown, 
And  all's  with  Fun'ral  Black  o'respread, 
As  if  the  Day,  which  sleeps,  were  dead. 

VII 

No  Ray  of  Light  the  Heart  to  cheer, 
But  little  twinkling  Stars  appear; 
Which  like  faint  dying  embers  ly, 
Fit  nor  to  work,  nor  travel  by. 

VIII 

Perhaps  to  him  they  Torches  are, 

Who  guides  Night's  Sovereign's  drowsy  Car,  30 

And  him  they  may  befriend  so  near, 

But  us  they  neither  light,  nor  chear. 

IX 

Or  else  those  little  sparks  of  Light 
Are  Nayls  that  tyre  the  Wheels  of  Night, 
Which  to  new  stations  still  are  brought, 
As  they  rowl  o'r  the  gloomy  Vault. 


10 


THE  COUNTRY  SCENE 

X 


Or  Nayls  that  arm  the  Horses  hoof, 

Which  trampling  o're  the  marble  Roof, 

And  striking  Fire  in  the  Air, 

We  Mortals  call  a  shooting  Star.  40 


XI 

That's  all  the  Light  we  now  receive, 
Unless  what  belching  Vulcans  give, 
And  those  yield  such  a  kind  of  Light 
As  adds  more  horror  to  the  Night. 

XII 

Nyctimine  now  freed  from  day, 
From  sullen  Bush  flies  out  to  prey, 
And  does  with  Feret  note  proclaim 
Th'  arrival  of  th'  usurping  Dame. 

XIII 

The  Rail  now  cracks  in  fields  and  Meads, 
Toads  now  forsake  the  Nettle-beds,  50 

The  tim'rous  Hare  goes  to  relief, 
And  wary  Men  bolt  out  the  Theef. 

XIV 

The  Fire's  new  rak't,  and  Hearth  swept  clean 
By  Madg,  the  dirty  Kitchin-Quean, 
The  Safe  is  lock't,  the  Mouse-trap  set, 
The  Leaven  laid,  and  Bucking  v/et. 
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THE  COUNTRY  SCENE 

XV 

Now  in  false  Floors  and  Roofs  above, 

The  lustful  Cats  make  ill-tun'd  Love, 

The  Ban-dog  on  the  Dunghil  lies, 

And  watchful  Nurse  sings  Lullabies.  60 

XVI 

Philomel  chants  it  whilst  she  bleeds, 
The  Bittern  booms  it  in  the  Reeds, 
And  Reynard  entring  the  back  Yard, 
The  Capitolian  Cry  is  heard. 

XVII 

The  Goblin  now  the  Fool  alarms, 
Haggs  meet  to  mumble  o're  their  Charms; 
The  Night-mare  rides  the  dreaming  Ass, 
And  Fairies  trip  it  on  the  grass. 

XVIII 

The  Drunkard  now  supinely  snores, 

His  load  of  Ale  sweats  through  his  Pores,      70 

Yet  when  he  wakes  the  Swine  shall  find 

A  Crapula  remains  behind. 

XIX 

The  Sober  now  and  Chast  are  blest 
With  sweet,  and  with  refreshing  rest, 
And  to  sound  sleeps  they've  best  pretence, 
Have  greatest  share  of  Innocence. 
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THE  COUNTRY  SCENE 

XX 


We  should  so  live  then  that  we  may 
Fearless  put  off  our  Clotts  and  Clay, 
And  travel  through  Death's  shades  to  Light; 
For  every  Day  must  have  its  Night.  80 


Winter  Quatrains 

I 

Hark,  hark,  I  hear  the  North  Wind  roar, 
See  how  he  riots  on  the  Shoar; 
And  with  expanded  Wings  at  stretch, 
Ruffels  the  Billows  on  the  Beach, 

II 

Hark,  how  the  routed  Waves  complain, 
And  call  for  Succor  to  the  Main, 
Flying  the  Stormes  as  if  they  meant 
To  creep  into  the  Continent. 

Ill 

Surely  all  ALolTs  huffing  Brood 

Are  met  to  War  against  the  Flood,  10 

Which  seems  surpriz'd,  and  has  not  yet 

Had  time  his  Levies  to  compleat. 

IV 

The  beaten  Bark,  her  Rudder  lost, 
Is  on  the  rowling  Billows  tost; 
Her  Keel  now  Plows  the  Ouse,  and  soon 
Her  Top-Mast  tilts  against  the  Moon. 
13 


THE  COUNTRY  SCENE 
V 

Tis  strange!  the  Pilot  keeps  his  seat; 

His  bounding  Ship  does  so  curvet, 

Whilst  the  poor  Passengers  are  found, 

In  their  own  fears  already  drown'd.  20 

VI 

Now  Fins  do  serve  for  Wings,  and  bear 
The  Scaly  Squadrons  through  the  Air; 
Whilst  the  Air's  Inhabitants  do  stain 
Their  gaudy  Plumage  in  the  Main. 

VII 

Now  Stars  concealed  in  Clouds  do  peep 
Into  the  secrets  of  the  deep; 
And  Lobsters  spued  up  from  the  brine, 
With  Cancer  constellations  shine. 

VIII 

Sure  Neptune's  Watery  Kingdoms  yet 

Since  first  their  Corral  Groves  were  wet,  30 

Were  ne're  disturbed  with  such  alarms, 

Nor  had  such  trial  of  their  Arms. 


IX 

See  where  a  Liquid  Mountain  rides, 
Made  of  innumerable  Tides, 
And  tumbles  headlong  to  the  Strand, 
As  if  the  Sea  would  come  to  Land. 
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THE   COUNTRY  SCENE 

X 

A  Sail,  a  Sail,  I  plainly  spy, 

Betwixt  the  Ocean  and  the  Sky, 

An  Argosy,  a  tall  built  Ship, 

With  all  her  Pregnant  Sails  a-trip.  40 

XI 

Nearer,  and  nearer,  she  makes  way, 
With  Canvas  Wings  into  the  Bay; 
And  now  upon  the  Deck  appears 
A  crowd  of  busy  Mariners. 

XII 

Methinks  I  hear  her  Cordage  crack, 
With  furrowing  Neptune's  foaming  Back, 
Who  wounded,  and  revengeful  roars 
His  Fury  to  the  neighb'ring  Shoars. 

XIII 

With  massy  trident  high,  he  heaves 

Her  sliding  Keel  above  the  Waves,  50 

Opening  his  Liquid  Arms  to  take 

The  bold  invader  in  his  wrack. 


XIV 

See  how  she  dives  into  his  Chest, 
Whilst  raising  up  his  floating  Breast 
To  clasp  her  in,  he  makes  her  rise 
Out  of  the  reach  of  his  surprize. 
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THE  COUNTRY  SCENE 

XV 

Nearer  she  comes,  and  still  doth  sweep 

The  Azure  Surface  of  the  deep, 

And  now  at  last  the  Waves  have  thrown 

Their  Rider  on  our  ALBION.  60 

XVI 

Under  the  chalk-cliff's  spumy  base, 
The  Sea-sick  Hulk  her  fraight  displays, 
And  as  she  wallowes  on  the  Sand, 
Vomits  her  burthen  to  the  Land. 

XVII 

With  Heads  erect,  and  plying  Oar, 
The  Ship-wrack'd  Mates  make  to  the  Shoar; 
And  dreadless  of  their  danger,  climb 
The  floating  Mountains  of  the  brine. 

XVIII 

Hark,  hark,  the  noise,  their  Eccho's  make 
The  Islands  Silver  Walls  to  shake;  70 

Sure  with  these  throes,  the  lab'ring  Main 
'S  delivered  of  a  Hurricane , 

XIX 

And  see  the  Seas  becalm'd  behind, 
Not  crisp t  with  any  breeze  of  Wind; 
The  Tempest  has  forsook  the  Waves, 
And  on  the  Land  begins  his  braves. 
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THE  COUNTRY  SCENE 

XX 

Hark,  hark,  their  Voices  higher  rise, 

And  tear  the  Welkin  with  their  Cries; 

The  very  Rocks  their  fury  feel, 

And  like  Sick  Drunkards  nod,  and  reel.       80 

XXI 

Louder,  and  louder,  still  they  come, 
Niles  Cataracts  to  these  are  dumb; 
The  Cyclops  to  these  Blades  are  still, 
Whose  Anvils  shake  the  burning  Hill. 

XXII 

Were  all  the  Star-enlightned  Skies, 
As  full  of  Ears  as  sparkling  Eyes; 
This  rattle  in  the  Christal  Ball, 
Would  be  enough  to  deaf  them  all. 

XXIII 

What  monstrous  Race  is  hither  tost, 
Thus  to  Alarm  our  British  Coast;  90 

With  Outcries,  such  as  never  yet 
War,  or  Confusion  could  beget. 

XXIV 

Oh!  now  I  know  them!  Let  us  home, 
Our  Mortal  Enemy  is  come, 
Winter  and  all  his  blust'ring  train, 
Have  made  a  voyage  o're  the  Main. 
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THE  COUNTRY   SCENE 

XXV 

Banisht  the  Country  of  the  Sun, 

The  Fugitive  is  hither  run, 

To  ravish  from  our  fruitful  Fields 

All  that  the  teeming  Season  yields.  100 

XXVI 

Like  an  Invader,  not  a  Guest, 
He  comes  to  Riot,  not  to  Feast; 
And  in  wild  fury  overthrows, 
Whatever  does  his  march  oppose. 

XXVII 

With  bleak  and  with  congealing  Winds, 
The  Earth  in  shining  Chains  he  binds; 
And  still  as  he  doth  farther  pass, 
Quarries  his  way  with  Liquid  Glass. 

XXVIII 

Hark,  how  the  blusterers  of  the  Bear, 
Their  Gibbouse  Cheeks  in  triumph  tear,     110 
And  with  continued  Shouts  do  ring 
The  entry  of  their  Palsy'd  King. 

XXIX 

The  Squadron  nearest  to  your  Eye, 

Is  his  Forlorn  of  Infantry, 

Bow-men  of  unrelenting  Minds, 

Whose  Shafts  are  Feathered  with  the  Winds. 
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THE  COUNTRY   SCENE 

XXX 

Now  you  may  see  his  Van-guard  rise 

Above  the  beachy  Precipice, 

Bold  Horse  on  bleakest  Mountains  bred 

With  Hail  instead  of  Provend  fed.  120 

XXXI 

Their  Launces  are  the  pointed  Locks, 
Torn  from  the  Brows  of  Frozen  Rocks, 
Their  Shields  are  Chrystal  as  their  Swords, 
The  Steel  the  crusted  Rock  affords. 

XXXII 

See  the  main  Body  now  appears, 
And  hark  the  JEolian  Trumpeters, 
By  their  Hoarse  Levets  do  declare, 
That  the  bold  General  Rides  there. 

XXXIII 

And  look  where  Mantled  up  in  White, 

He  sleads  it  like  the  Muscovite',  1 30 

I  know  him  by  the  Port  he  bears, 

And  his  Life-guard  of  Mountaineers. 

XXXIV 

Their  Caps  are  Fur'd  with  Hoary  Frosts, 
The  Bravery  their  cold  Kingdom  boasts; 
Their  spumy  Plads  are  Milk  White  Frieze, 
Spun  from  the  Snowy  Mountains  Fleece. 
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THE  COUNTRY  SCENE 

XXXV 

Their  Partizans  are  fine  carved  Glass, 
Fringed  with  the  Mornings  spangled  Grass; 
And  Pendant  by  their  brawny  Thighs, 
Hang  Cimetars  of  burnisht  Ice.  140 

XXXVI 

See,  see,  the  Reer-ward  now  has  won 
The  Promontories  trembling  Crown, 
Whilst  at  their  numerous  Spurs,  the  Ground 
Groans  out  a  hollow  murmering  sound. 

XXXVII 

The  Forlorn  now  halts  for  the  Van; 
The  Reer-guard  draws  up  to  the  Main; 
And  now  they  altogether  croud 
'  Their  Troops  into  a  threatning  Cloud. 

XXXVIII 

Fly,  fly;  the  Foe  advances  fast; 

Unto  our  Fortress,  let  us  hast  150 

Where  all  the  Roarers  of  the  North 

Can  neither  Storm,  nor  Starve  us  forth. 

XXXIX 

There  under  Ground  a  Magazine 
Of  Sovereign  juice  is  cellar'd  in, 
Liquor  that  will  the  Seige  maintain, 
Should  Phcebus  ne're  return  again. 
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XL 

Tis  that,  that  gives  the  Poet  rage, 

And  thaws  the  gelid  Blood  of  Age; 

Matures  the  Young,  restores  the  Old, 

And  makes  the  fainting  Coward  bold.  160 

XLI 

It  lays  the  careful  Head  to  rest, 
Calms  Palpitations  in  the  Breast, 
Renders  our  Lives  misfortunes  Sweet, 
And  Venus  frolick  in  the  Sheet. 

XLII 

Then  let  the  chill  Scirocco  blow, 
And  gird  us  round  with  Hills  of  Snow; 
Or  else  go  whistle  to  the  Shoar, 
And  make  the  hollow  Mountains  roar. 

XLIII 

Whilst  we  together  jovial  sit 
Careless,  and  Crown'd  with  Mirth  and  Wit;   1 70 
Where  though  bleak  Winds  confine  us  home, 
Our  Fancy  round  the  World  shall  roam. 

XLIV 

We'll  think  of  all  the  Friends  we  know, 
And  Drink  to  all  worth  Drinking  to: 
When  having  Drunk  all  thine  and  mine, 
We  rather  shall  want  Healths  than  Wine. 
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XLV 

But  where  Friends  fail  us,  we'll  supply 

Our  friendships  with  our  Charity; 

Men  that  remote  in  Sorrows  live, 

Shall  by  our  lusty  Brimmers  thrive.  180 

XLVI 

We'll  Drink  the  Wanting  into  Wealth, 
And  those  that  Languish  into  Health, 
The  Afflicted  into  Joy,  th'  Opprest 
Into  Security  and  Rest. 

XLVII 

The  Worthy  in  Disgrace  shall  find 
Favour  return  again  more  kind, 
And  in  restraint  who  stifled  lye, 
Shall  taste  the  Air  of  Liberty. 

XLVIII 

The  Brave  shall  triumph  in  Success, 

The  Lover  shall  have  Mistresses,  190 

Poor  unreguarded  Virtue  Praise, 

And  the  Neglected  Poet  Baies. 

XLIX 

Thus  shall  our  Healths  do  others  good, 
Whilst  we  ourselves  have  all  we  wou'd; 
For  freed  from  Envy  and  from  Care, 
What  would  we  be,  but  what  we  are? 
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L 

Tis  the  plump  Grapes  Immortal  Juice 

That  does  this  happiness  produce, 

And  will  preserve  us  free  together, 

Maugre  mischance,  and  Wind  and  Weather.  200 

LI 

Then  let  Old  Winter  take  his  course, 
And  howle  abroad  till  he  be  hoarse, 
Though  his  Lungs  crack  in  fruitless  ire, 
It  shall  but  serve  to  blow  our  Fire. 


LII 

Let  him  our  little  Castle  ply, 
With  all  his  loud  Artillery, 
Whilst  Sack  and  Claret  Man  the  Fort 
His  Fury  shall  become  our  Sport. 

LIII 

Or,  let  him  Scotland  take,  and  there 
Confine  the  plotting  Presbyter;  2 1 0 

His  Zeal  may  Freeze,  whilst  we  kept  warm 
By  Love  and  Wine,  can  take  no  harm. 
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Summer  Quatrains 
(Fragment) 


Looke  out!  look  out!  I  heare  noe  noise, 
Have  we  not  lost  the  roaring  Boyes? 
Soe  long  a  truce  has  never  been 
Since  first  the  Leaguer  shut  us  in. 

II 

The  Winds,  of  their  veine  hopes  bereft, 
Have  sure  the  noble  Fortresse  left, 
And,  having  spent  their  fruitlesse  rage, 
Are  gone  to  whisle  in  their  Cage. 

Ill 

'Tis  so  my  Boyes!  the  daye's  our  owne! 
The  bafled  Foe  is  fled  and  gone.  10 

The  Seige  is  rais'd,  and  we  have  won 
By  timely  Succour  of  the  Sun. 

XXXI 

There  on  Dore's  flowry  banks  wee'l  waite 
With  treacherous  hook  and  tempting  baite; 
Her  skaly  people  to  betray, 
More  for  the  pleasure  then  the  prey. 
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On  Christmas-Day,  1659 

I 

Rise,  happy  Mortalls,  from  your  sleep, 
Bright  Phospher  now  begins  to  peep, 
In  such  apparell  as  ne're  drest 
The  proudest  day-breake  of  the  East: 
Death's  Sable  Curtain  'gins  disperse, 
And  now  the  blessed  morne  appeares, 

Which  has  long'd  and  pray'd  for  been 
Soe  many  Centuries  of  yeares, 
To  defray  th'  arreare  of  Sinn. 
Now  through  the  joyfull  universe  10 

Beames  of  Mercy  and  of  Love 
Shoot  forth  comfort  from  above, 
And  Quires  of  Angells  doe  proclaime 
The  Holy  Jesus  blessed  name. 

Cho.:  Rise  happy  Mortalls,  rise  and  sing, 
Hosanna's  to  the  Heavenly  King. 

II 
Rise  Shepheards,  leave  your  flockes,  and  run, 
The  Soule's  great  Shepheard  now  is  come; 
O  wing  your  tardy  feet,  and  fly 
To  greet  this  Dawning  Majesty:  20 

A  glorious  starr  shines  in  the  East, 
To  guide  you  to  the  Sacred  place, 
Where  the  blessed  babe  of  joy, 
Wrap't  in  his  holy  Father's  grace, 
Comes  the  serpent  to  destroy, 
That  lurkes  in  ev'ry  humaine  brest. 

To  Juda's  Beth'lem  turne  your  feet, 
There  you  shall  Salvation  meet; 
There,  in  a  homely  manger  hurl'd, 
Lies  the  Messias  of  the  world.  30 

Cho,:  Rise  Happy  Mortalls  then  and  sing 
Hosanna's  to  the  Heavenly  King. 
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III 

Riding  upon  the  morning's  wings, 
The  joyfull  Aire  Salvation  sings, 
Peace  upon  earth,  tow'rds  men  good  will, 
Echo's  from  every  vale  and  hill; 
For  why  the  Prince  of  Peace  is  come, 
The  glorious  infant,  who  this  morne 

By  a  strange  misterious  birth 
Was  of  his  Virgin  Mother  borne,  40 

To  redeem  the  seed  of  Earth 
From  foule  rebellion's  heavy  Doome. 
Travell  Magi  of  the  East, 
To  adore  this  sacred  guest; 
And  offer  up  with  reverence, 
Your  gold,  your  Mirrhe  and  Frankinsense. 
Cho:  Rise  Happy  Mortalls  then  and  sing 
Hosanna's  to  the  Heavenly  King. 

IV 

Att  th'  teeming  of  this  blessed  wombe 
All  Nature  is  one  joy  become;  50 

The  Fire,  the  Earth,  the  Sea,  and  Ayre, 
The  great  Salvation  doe  declare; 
The  Mountaines  skipp  with  joyes  excesse, 
The  ocean's  briny  billowes  swell 
O're  the  surface  of  their  lands, 
And  at  this  blessed  Miracle 

Floods  doe  clap  their  liquid  hands, 
Joyes  inundation  to  expresse; 

Babes  spring  in  the  narrow  roomes 
Of  their  tender  Mothers'  wombes,  60 

And  all  for  triumph  of  the  morne 
Wherin  this  Child  of  bliss  is  born. 

Cho:  Rise  Happy  Mortalls  then  and  sing 
Hosanna's  to  the  Heavenly  King. 
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V 

Let  each  religious  Soule  then  rise 
To  offer  his  best  sacrifice, 
And  on  the  wings  of  pray'r  and  praise 
His  gratefull  heart  to  Heav'n  raise; 
For  this,  that  in  a  stable  lyes, 
This  poor  neglected  babe  is  hee,  70 

Hell  and  death  that  must  controule, 
And  speake  the  blessed  Word,  Be  free 
To  every  true  beleiving  Soule: 
Death  has  noe  sting,  nor  Hell  noe  prize 
Through  his  meritts  great,  whilst  wee 
Travell  to  Eternity, 
And  with  the  blessed  Angells  sing 
Hosanna's  to  the  Heavenly  King. 

Cho.:  Rise  then,  O  rise,  and  let  your  voyces 

Tell  the  spheeres  your  Soule  rejoyces.   80 
In  Beth'lem  this  auspitious  morne, 
The  glorious  Sonn  of  God  is  borne. 
The  sonn  of  Glory,  Prince  of  Peace, 
Brings  mercy  that  will  never  cease, 
Meritts  that  wipe  away  the  sin 
Each  humaine  Soule  was  forfeit  in; 
And  washing  of  the  fatall  staine, 
Man  to  his  Maker  knitts  againe: 
Joyne  then  your  gratefull  notes,  and  sing 
Hosanna's  to  the  Heavenly  King.         90 

To  my  dear  and  most  worthy  Friend, 
Mr.  Isaac  Walton 

Whilst  in  this  cold  and  blust'ring  Clime, 
Where  bleak  winds  howl,  and  Tempests  roar, 

We  pass  away  the  roughest  time 
Has  been  of  many  years  before; 
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Whilst  from  the  most  tempest' ous  Nooks 
The  chillest  Blasts  our  peace  invade, 

And  by  great  Rains  our  smallest  Brooks 
Are  almost  navigable  made; 

Whilst  all  the  ills  are  so  improv'd 

Of  this  dead  quarter  of  the  year,  10 

That  even  you,  so  much  belov'd, 

We  would  not  now  wish  with  us  here; 

In  this  estate,  I  say,  it  is 

Some  comfort  to  us  to  suppose, 
That  in  a  better  Clime  than  this 

You  our  dear  Friend  have  more  repose; 

And  some  delight  to  me  the  while, 
Though  nature  now  does  weep  in  Rain, 

To  think  that  I  have  seen  her  smile, 
And  haply  may  I  do  again.  20 

If  the  all-ruling  Power  please 

We  live  to  see  another  May, 
We'll  recompence  an  Age  of  these 

Foul  days  in  one  fine  fishing  day: 

We  then  shall  have  a  day  or  two, 

Perhaps  a  week,  wherein  to  try, 
What  the  best  Master's  hand  can  doe 

With  the  most  deadly  killing  Flie; 

A  day  without  too  bright  a  Beam, 

A  warm,  but  not  a  scorching  Sun,  30 

A  Southern  gale  to  curl  the  Stream, 

And  (Master)  half  our  work  is  done. 
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There  whilst  behind  some  bush  we  wait 

The  Scaly  People  to  betray, 
We'll  prove  it  just  with  treach'rous  Bait 

To  make  the  preying  Trout  our  prey; 

And  think  our  selves  in  such  an  hour 
Happier  than  those,  though  not  so  high, 

Who,  like  Leviathans,  devour 
Of  meaner  men  the  smaller  Fry.  40 

This  (my  best  Friend)  at  my  poor  Home 
Shall  be  our  Pastime  and  our  Theme, 

But  then  should  you  not  deign  to  come 
You  make  all  this  a  flatt'ring  Dream. 


The  New  Year 
To  Mr.  W.  T. 

Hark,  the  Cock  crows,  and  yon  bright  Star 

Tells  us  the  day  himself 's  not  far; 

And  see  where,  breaking  from  the  night, 

He  guilds  the  Western  hills  with  light. 

With  him  old  Janus  does  appear, 

Peeping  into  the  future  Year 

With  such  a  look  as  seems  to  say 

The  prospect  is  not  good  that  way. 

Thus  do  we  rise  ill  sights  to  see, 

And  'gainst  our  selves  to  Prophesie,  10 

When  the  Prophetick  fear  of  things 

A  more  tormenting  mischief  brings, 

More  full  of  Soul-tormenting  Gall 

Than  direst  mischiefs  can  befall. 

But  stay!  but  stay!  methinks  my  sight, 
Better  inform'd  by  clearer  light, 
29 
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Discerns  sereneness  in  that  brow, 

That  all  contracted  seem'd  but  now: 

His  reverse  face  may  shew  distast, 

And  frown  upon  the  ills  are  past;  20 

But  that  which  this  way  looks  is  clear, 

And  smiles  upon  the  New-born  year. 

He  looks  too  from  a  place  so  high, 

The  year  lies  open  to  his  eye, 

And  all  the  moments  open  are 

To  the  exact  discoverer; 

Yet  more  and  more  he  smiles  upon 

The  happy  revolution. 

Why  should  we  then  suspect  or  fear 

The  Influences  of  a  year  30 

So  smiles  upon  us  the  first  morn, 

And  speaks  us  good  so  soon  as  born? 

Pox  on't!  the  last  was  ill  enough, 
This  cannot  but  make  better  proof; 
Or,  at  the  worst,  as  we  brush'd  through 
The  last,  why  so  we  may  this  too; 
And  then  the  next  in  reason  shou'd 
Be  superexcellently  good: 
For  the  worst  ills  we  daily  see, 
Have  no  more  perpetuity  40 

Than  the  best  Fortunes  that  do  fall; 
Which  also  bring  us  wherewithal] 
Longer  their  being  to  support, 
Than  those  do  of  the  other  sort; 
And  who  has  one  good  year  in  three, 
And  yet  repines  at  Destiny, 
Appears  ingrateful  in  the  case, 
And  merits  not  the  good  he  has. 

Then  let  us  welcome  the  new  guest, 
With  lusty  Brimmers  of  the  best;  50 

Mirth  always  should  good  Fortune  meet, 
And  renders  e'en  disaster  sweet: 
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And  though  the  Princess  turn  her  back, 
Let  us  but  line  our  selves  with  Sack, 
We  better  shall  by  far  hold  out, 
Till  the  next  year  she  face  about. 


The  Angler's  Ballad 

I 

Away  to  the  Brook, 
All  your  Tackle  out  look, 

Here's  a  day  that  is  worth  a  year's  wishing; 
See  that  all  things  be  right, 
For  'tis  a  very  spight 

To  want  tools  when  a  man  goes  a  fishing. 

II 

Your  Rod  with  tops  two, 
For  the  same  will  not  doe 

If  your  manner  of  angling  you  vary 
And  full  well  you  may  think,  1 0 

If  you  troll  with  a  Pink, 

One  too  weak  will  be  apt  to  miscarry. 

Ill 

Then  Basket,  neat  made 
By  a  Master  in's  trade, 

In  a  belt  at  your  shoulders  must  dangle; 
For  none  e'er  was  so  vain 
To  wear  this  to  disdain, 

Who  a  true  Brother  was  of  the  Angle. 
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IV 

Next,  Pouch  must  not  fail, 

Stuff 'd  as  full  as  a  Mail,  20 

With  Wax,  Cruels,  Silks,  Hair,  Furs  and  Feathers, 
To  make  several  Flies, 
For  the  several  Skies, 

That  shall  kill  in  despight  of  all  weathers. 


The  Boxes  and  Books 

For  your  Lines  and  your  Hooks, 

And,  though  not  for  strict  need  notwithstanding, 
Your  Scissors,  and  your  Hone 
To  adjust  your  points  on, 

With  a  Net  to  be  sure  for  your  landing.  30 

VI 

All  these  being  on, 

'Tis  high  time  we  were  gone, 

Down,  and  upward,  that  all  may  have  pleasure; 
Till,  here  meeting  at  night, 
We  shall  have  the  delight 

To  discourse  of  our  Fortunes  at  leisure. 


VII 

The  day's  not  too  bright, 
And  the  wind  hits  us  right, 

And  all  Nature  does  seem  to  invite  us; 
We  have  all  things  at  will  40 

For  to  second  our  skill, 

As  they  all  did  conspire  to  delight  us. 
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VIII 

Or  stream  now,  or  still, 
A  large  Panier  will  fill, 

Trout  and  Grailing  to  rise  are  so  willing; 
I  dare  venture  to  say 
'Twill  be  a  bloudy  day, 

And  we  all  shall  be  weary  of  killing. 

IX 

Away  then,  away, 

We  lose  sport  by  delay,  50 

But  first  leave  all  our  sorrows  behind  us; 
If  misfortune  doe  come, 
We  are  all  gone  from  home, 

And  a  fishing  she  never  can  find  us. 

X 

The  Angler  is  free 

From  the  cares  that  degree 

Finds  it  self  with  so  often  tormented: 
And  although  we  should  slay 
Each  a  hundred  to-day, 

'Tis  a  slaughter  needs  ne'er  be  repented.  60 

XI 

And  though  we  display 
All  our  Arts  to  betray 

What  were  made  for  man's  Pleasure  and  Diet; 
Yet  both  Princes  and  States 
May,  for  all  our  quaint  Baits, 

Rule  themselves  and  their  People  in  quiet. 
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XII 

We  scratch  not  our  pates, 
Nor  repine  at  the  Rates 

Our  Superiors  impose  on  our  living; 
But  do  frankly  submit,  70 

Knowing  they  have  more  wit 

In  demanding,  than  we  have  in  giving. 

XIII 

Whilst  quiet  we  sit 

We  conclude  all  things  fit, 

Acquiescing  with  hearty  submission; 
For,  though  simple,  we  know 
That  soft  murmurs  will  grow 

At  the  last  unto  down-right  Sedition. 

XIV 

We  care  not  who  says, 

And  intends  it  dispraise,  80 

That  an  Angler  t'a  Fool  is  next  neighbour; 
Let  him  prate,  what  care  we, 
We're  as  honest  as  he, 

And  so  let  him  take  that  for  his  labour. 

XV 

We  covet  no  Wealth 

But  the  Blessing  of  Health, 

And  that  greater  good  Conscience  within; 
Such  Devotion  we  bring 
To  our  God  and  our  King, 

That  from  either  no  offers  can  win.  90 
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XVI 

Whilst  we  sit  and  fish 
We  do  pray  as  we  wish, 

For  long  life  to  our  King  James  the  Second; 
Honest  Anglers  then  may, 
Or  they've  very  foul  play, 

With  the  best  of  good  Subjects  be  reckon'd. 


Eclogue 

Corydon,  Clotten 

Corydon.  Rise,  Clotten,  rise,  take  up  thy  Pipe  and 
play, 
The  Sheepherds  want  thee,  'tis  Pan's  Holy-day; 
And  thou,  of  all  the  Swains,  wert  wont  to  be 
The  first  to  grace  that  great  Solemnity. 

Clotten.  True,  Corydon,  but  then  I  happy  was, 
And  in  Pan's  favour  had  a  Minion's  place: 
Clotten  had  then  fair  Flocks,  the  finest  Fleece 
These  Plains  and  Mountains  yielded  then  was  his. 
In  these  auspitious  times  the  fruitfull  Dams 
Brought  me  the  earliest  and  the  kindli'st  Lambs;  10 
Nor  nightly  watch  about  them  need  I  keep, 
For  Pan  himself  was  Sheepherd  to  my  Sheep; 
But  now,  alas!  neglected  and  forgot 
Are  all  my  off'rings,  and  he  knows  me  not. 
The  bloudy  Wolf,  that  lurks  away  the  day, 
When  night's  black  palm  beckons  him  out  to  prey 
Under  the  cover  of  those  guilty  shades, 
No  Folds  but  mine  the  rav'nous  Foe  invades; 
And  there  he  has  such  bloudy  havock  made, 
That,  all  my  Flock  being  devour'd  or  stray'd,       20 
p.c.c.— f  35 
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I  now  have  lost  the  Fruits  of  all  my  pain, 
And  am  no  more  a  Sheepherd  but  a  Swain. 

Corydon.  So  sad  a  Tale  thou  tell'st  me,  that  I  must 
Allow  thy  grief  (my  Clotten)  to  be  just, 
But  mighty  Pan  has  thousand  Flocks  in  store, 
He,  when  it  pleases  him,  can  give  thee  more, 
And  has  perhaps  afflicted  thee,  to  try 
Thy  Vertue  only,  and  thy  Constancy. 
Repine  not  then  at  him  that  thou  art  poor, 
'Twas  by  his  bounty  thou  wert  rich  before;  30 

And  thou  should'st  serve  him  at  the  same  free  rate, 
When  most  distress'd,  as  when  most  fortunate. 

Clotten.  Thus  do  the  healthfull  still  the  sick  advise, 
And  thus  men  preach  when  they  would  fain  seem 

wise, 
But  if  in  my  wretched  Estate  thou  wert, 
I  fear  me  thy  Philosophy  would  start, 
And  give  thee  o'er  to  an  afflicted  Sense, 
As  void  of  Reason  as  of  Patience. 
Had  I  been  always  poor,  I  should  not  be 
Perhaps  so  discontent  with  Poverty,  40 

Nor  now  so  sensible  of  my  disgrace, 
Had  I  ne'er  known  what  Reputation  was; 
But  from  so  great  a  height  of  happiness 
To  sink  into  the  bottom  of  distress 
Is  such  a  change  as  may  become  my  care, 
And  more  than,  I  confess,  I  well  can  bear. 

Corydon.  But  art  thou  not  too  sensible,  my  Lad, 
Of  those  few  losses  thou  hast  lately  had? 
Thou  art  not  yet  in  want,  thou  still  dost  eat 
Bread  of  the  finest  Flower  of  purest  Wheat;  50 

Who  better  Syder  drinks,  what  Sheepherd's  board 
Does  finer  Curds,  Butter,  or  Cheese  afford? 
Who  wears  a  Frock,  to  grace  a  Holy-day, 
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Spun  of  a  finer  wooll,  or  finer  Grey? 

Whose  Cabin  is  so  neatly  swept  as  thine, 

With  Flow'rs  and  Rushes  kept  so  sweet  and  fine? 

Whose  name  amongst  our  many  Sheepherds  Swains 

So  great  as  thine  is  throughout  all  these  Plains? 

Who  has  so  many  Friends,  so  pretty  Loves? 

Who  by  our  bubbling  Fountains  and  Green  Groves 

Passes  away  the  Summer  heats  so  well?  61 

And  who  but  thee  in  singing  does  excell? 

So  that  the  Swains,  when  Clotten  sings  or  plays, 

Lay  down  their  Pipes,  and  listen  to  his  Lays? 

Wherein  then  can  consist,  I  fain  would  know, 

The  Misery  that  thou  complain'st  of  so? 

Clotten.  Some  of  these  things  are  true,  but,  Cory  don, 
That  which  maintain'd  all  these,  alas!  is  gone; 
The  want  of  Wealth  I  reckon  not  distress, 
But  of  enough  to  doe  good  offices;  70 

Which  growing  less,  those  Friends  will  fall  away; 
Poverty  is  the  ground  of  all  decay; 
With  our  Prosperities  our  Friendships  end, 
And  to  misfortune  no  one  is  a  Friend, 
Which  I  already  find  to  that  degree, 
That  my  old  Friends  are  now  afraid  of  me, 
And  all  avoid  me,  as  good  men  would  fly 
The  common  Hangman's  shamefull  company. 
Those  who  by  Fortune  were  advanc'd  above, 
Being  obliged  by  my  most  ready  love,  80 

Shun  me,  for  fear  least  my  necessity 
Should  urge  what  they're  unwilling  to  deny, 
And  are  resolv'd  they  will  not  grant;  and  those 
Have  shar'd  my  Meat,  my  Money,  and  my  Cloaths, 
Grown  rich  with  others  Spoils  as  well  as  mine, 
The  coming  near  me  now  do  all  decline, 
Least  shame  and  gratitude  should  draw  them  in, 
To  be  to  me  what  I  to  them  have  been; 
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By  which  means  I  am  stripp'd  of  all  supplies, 

And  left  alone  to  my  own  Miseries.  90 

Corydon.  In  the  relation  that  thy  grief  has  made, 
The  World's  false  friendships  are  too  true  display' d; 
But,  courage  man,  thou  hast  one  Friend  in  store, 
Will  ne'er  forsake  thee  for  thy  being  poor; 
I  will  be  true  to  thee  in  worst  estate, 
And  love  thee  more  now  than  when  Fortunate. 

Clotten.  All  goodness  then  on  Earth  I  see's  not  lost, 
I  of  one  Friend  in  misery  can  boast, 
Which  is  enough,  and  peradventure  more 
Than  any  one  could  ever  do  before;  100 

And  I  to  thee  as  true  a  Friend  will  prove, 
Not  to  abuse  but  to  deserve  thy  love. 


Eglogue 

Damon  C.  C.     Thyrsis  R.  R. 

Dam.  Thyrsis,  whil'st  our  flocks  did  bite 
The  smiling  salads  in  our  sight, 
Thou  then  wert  wont  to  sing  thy  state 
In  Love,  and  Chloe  celebrate. 
But  where  are  now  those  Love-sick  laies 
Whilom  so  sung  in  Chloes  prais? 

Thyr.  'Las!  who  can  sing?  since  our  Pan  died, 
Each  Sheepheard's  pipe  is  laid  aside. 
Our  flocks  they  feed  on  parched  ground, 
Shelter,  nor  water's  for  them  found:  10 

And  all  our  sports  are  cast  away, 
Save  when  thou  sing'st  thy  Caelia. 
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Dam.  Caelia,  I  do  confes,  alone 
My  object  is  of  passion, 
My  star,  my  bright  magnetick  pole, 
And  onely  Guidresse  of  my  Soul. 

Thyr.  Let  Caelia  be  thy  Cynosure, 
Chloe's  my  pole  too,  though  th'  obscure. 
For,  though  her  self's  all  glorious, 
My  earth  'twixt  us  does  interpose.  20 

Dam.  Obscure  indeed,  since  shee's  but  one 
To  mine,  a  constellation: 
Her  Lights  throughout  so  glorious  are, 
That  every  part's  a  perfect  star. 

Thyr.  Then  Caelia's  perfections 

Are  scatterr'd:  Chloe's,  like  the  Suns 

United  light,  compacted  lie: 

Whence  all  that  feel  their  force,  must  die. 

Dam.  Caelia's  beauties  are  too  bright 
To  be  contracted  in  one  light:  30 

Nor  does  my  Fair,  her  raies  dispense 
With  such  a  stabbing  influence, 
Since  'tis  her  lesse  imperious  will 
To  save  her  Lovers,  and  not  kill. 

Thyr.  Each  beam  of  her  united  light 
Is  than  the  greatest  star  more  bright, 
And,  if  shee  slay,  it  is  from  hence, 
Shee  darts  too  sweet  an  influence, 
Wee  surfet  with't:  weak  eies  must  shun 
The  greater  glory  of  the  Sun.  40 

Perhaps,  if  Caelia  do  not  kill, 
'Tis  want  of  power,  not  of  will. 
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Dam.  I  now  perceive  thy  Chloe's  eies 
To  be  no  stars,  but  prodigies, 
Comets,  such  as  blazing  stand 
To  threaten  ruine  to  a  Land: 
Beacons  of  sulph'rous  flame  they  are, 
Symptomes  not  of  peace,  but  warre; 
And  thou,  I  guesse,  by  singing  thus, 
Thence  stol'st  thine  Ignis  fatuus.  50 

Thyr.  As  th'  vulgar  are  amaz'd  at  th'  Sun, 
When  tripled  by  reflexion, 
Chloe's  self,  and  glorious  eies 
To  thee  seem  Comets  in  the  skies. 
And  true,  they  may  portend  some  Warres, 
Such  as  'twixt  Venus,  and  her  Mars, 
But  chast:  whose  captivating  bands 
Would  people,  and  not  ruine  Lands. 
With  such  a  going-fire  I'l  stray, 
For  who  with  it  can  lose  his  way?  60 

Dam.  The  vulgar  may  perhaps  be  wonne 
By  thee  to  think  her  Sun,  and  Moon, 
And  so  would  I,  but  that  my  more 
Convincing  Caelia  I  adore. 
Would  wee  had  both;  that  Chloe  thine. 
And  my  dear  Caelia  might  be  mine. 
But,  if  wee  thus  should  mixe  with  ray, 
In  Heaven  would  be  no  night  but  day: 
For  wee  should  people  all  the  skies 
With  Planet-girles,  and  starry-Boies,  70 

Chloe's  a  going-fire,  wee  see, 
Pray  Pan,  shee  do  not  go  from  thee. 

Thyr.  Thankes,  Damon:  but  shee  does,  I  fear, 
The  shadows  now  so  long  appear: 
Yet,  if  shee  do,  wee'l  both  finde  day 
F  th'  Sunshine  of  thy  Caelia. 
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An  Invitation  to  Phillis 

Come  live  with  mee  and  be  my  Love 

And  thou  shalt  all  the  pleasures  prove 

The  mountaines'  towring  tops  can  show, 

Inhabiting  the  vales  below. 

From  a  brave  height  my  starre  shall  shine 

T'illuminate  the  desart  Clime. 

Thy  Summer's  Bower  shall  overlooke, 

The  subtill  windings  of  the  Brooke 

For  thy  delight  which  onely  springs, 

And  cutts  her  way  with  Turtle's  Wings.        10 

The  Pavement  of  thy  Roomes  shall  shine, 

With  the  Bruis'd  treasures  of  the  Mine, 

And  not  a  Tale  of  Love,  but  shall 

In  Mineture  adorne  thy  wall. 

Thy  Closett  shall  Queenes  Casketts  mock 

With  rustick  jewell  of  the  Rock, 

And  thyne  own  light  shall  make  a  Gemme, 

As  bright  of  these,  as  Queenes  of  them. 

From  this  thy  Spheare,  thou  shalt  behould 

Thy  Snowy  Ewes  troope  or'e  the  mold,        20 

Who  yearely  pay  my  Love  a  peece 

Of  Tender  Lamb,  and  Silver  Fleece. 

And  when  Sols  Rayes  shall  all  combine 

Thyne  to  out  burne,  though  not  out  shine, 

Then  at  the  foote  of  som  Greene  Hill, 

Where  Crystall  Dove  runns  murmuring  still, 

Weele  Angle  for  the  bright  eyd  Fish, 

To  make  my  Love  a  dainty  Dish; 

Or,  in  a  Cave,  by  Nature  made, 

Fly  to  the  Covert  of  the  Shade,  30 

Where  all  the  Pleasures  wee  will  Proove, 

Taught  by  the  little  God  of  Love. 
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And  when  bright  Phebus  scorching  beames, 
Shall  cease  to  Guild  the  Silver  Streames, 
Then  in  the  could  Armes  of  the  Flood 
Wee'le  bathing  coole  the  factious  blood, 
Thy  beautious  Limbs  the  Brooke  shall  grace, 
Like  the  reflex  of  Cynthia's  face, 
Whilst  all  the  wondring  fry  do  Greete 
The  welcom  Light,  adore  thy  feet,  40 

Supposeing  Venus  to  be  come 
To  send  a  kisse  to  Thetis  home. 
And  following  night  shall  trifled  bee, 
Sweete;  as  thou  know'st,  I  promis'd  thee; 
Thus  shall  the  Summers  dayes,  and  Nights, 
Be  dedicated  to  thy  delights. 
Then  live  with  mee,  and  be  my  Love 
And  all  these  Pleasures  shalt  thou  proove. 

But  when  the  saplesse  Season  brings 
Cold  Winter  on  her  shivering  wings,  50 

Freezing  the  Rivers  Liquid  Face, 
Into  a  Cry  stall  Lookeing-Glass, 
And  that  the  Trees  theire  Naked  bones 
Together  knock,  like  Skeletons, 
Then  with  softest,  whitest  Locks, 
Spun  with  the  tribute  of  thy  flocks, 
We  will  orecast  thy  whiter  Skin, 
Winter  without,  a  Springe  within. 
Att  the  first  peepe  of  day  lie  rise, 
To  make  the  sullen  Hare  thy  prise  60 

And  thou  with  open  Armes  shalt  com 
To  bidd  thy  Hunter  welcom  home. 
The  Partridge,  Plover,  and  the  Poote 
He  with  the  subtle  Mallard  shoote; 
The  Fellfare,  and  the  greedy  Thrush 
Shall  drop  from  every  Hawthorne  Bush, 
And  the  slow  Heron  downe  shall  fall, 
To  feede  my  Fayrest  Fayre  withall, 
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The  Fether'd  People  of  the  Ayre, 
Shall  fall  to  be  my  Phyllis'  Fare,  70 

Noe  storme  shall  touch  thee,  Tempest  move; 
Then  live  with  mee,  and  be  my  Love. 

But  from  her  cloister  when  I  bring, 
My  Phyllis  to  restore  the  Springe, 
The  Ruffling  Boreas  shall  withdraw, 
The  Snow  shall  melt,  the  Ice  shall  thaw; 
The  Ague-ish  Plants  Fresh  Leaves  shall  shew, 
The  Earth  put  on  her  verdant  hue, 
And  Thou  (Fair  Phillis)  shalt  be  seene 
Mine,  and  the  Summers  beautious  Queene.     80 

These,  and  more  Pleasures  shalt  thou  proove; 

Then  Live  with  mee,  and  be  my  Love. 


The  Entertainment  to  Phillis 

Now  Phebus  is  gone  downe  to  sleepe 

In  could  embraces  of  the  Deepe, 

And  Night's  Pavillion  in  the  sky, 

(Crownd  with  a  starry  Canopy) 

Erected  stands,  whence  the  pale  Moone 

Steales  out  to  her  Endimion; 

Over  the  Meads,  and  o're  the  Floods, 

Through  the  Ridings  of  the  woods, 

Th'  enamour'd  Huntresse  scowrs  the  ways, 

And  through  night's  veil  her  homes  desplays.  10 

I  have  a  Bower  for  my  Love, 
Hid  in  the  Center  of  a  Grove 
Of  aged  oakes,  close  from  the  sight 
Of  all  the  prying  eyes  of  Night. 

The  polisht  walls  of  Marble  bee 
Pillastre'd  round  with  porphyry, 
Casements  of  crystall  to  transmitt 
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Night's  sweets  to  thee,  and  thyne  to  itt, 

Fine  Silver  Locks  to  Ebon  Doores, 

Rich  Gilded  Roofes,  and  Cedar  Floores,     20 

With  all  the  objects  may  expresse 

A  pleasing  Solitarinesse. 

Within  my  Love  shall  find  each  Roome, 
Clad  from  the  pretty  Silke-wormes  Loome 
Vessells  of  the  true  Antick  mold, 
Cups  cutt  in  Amber,  Myrrhe  and  Gold; 
Quilts  blone  with  Roses,  Beds  with  downe, 
More  whyte  than  Atlas  Aged  Crown, 
Carpetts  where  flowers  woven  grow, 
Only  thy  sweeter  stepps  to  strew,  30 

Such  as  may  Emulation  bringe, 
To  the  wrought  Mantle  of  the  Springe. 
There  Silver  Lamps  shall  sylent  shine, 
Supplyd  by  oyles  of  Jessamine, 
And  Mists  of  Odours  shall  arise 
To  ayre  thy  little  Parradise. 
I  have  such  fruits  too,  for  thy  tast, 
As  teeming  Autumne  never  grast, 
Apples,  as  rownd,  as  thyne  own  eyes; 
Or,  as  thy  sister  Beauties  prize,  40 

Smooth,  as  thy  snowy  skin  and  sleeke 
And  ruddy  as  the  Mornings  Cheeke, 
Grapes,  that  the  Tyrian  purple  weare, 
The  spritely  Matrons  of  the  yeare, 
Such,  as  Lyaeus  never  bare 
About  his  drowsy  browes,  soe  fayre, 
Soe  plump,  soe  large,  soe  ripe,  soe  good, 
So  full  of  flavour,  and  of  blood. 

There's  Water  in  a  grot  hard  by, 
To  quench  thy  thirst,  when  thou  are  dry,     50 
Sweete,  as  the  Milke  of  sand-redd  Cow, 
Brighter  than  Cynthia's  silver  bow, 
Cold,  as  the  goddesse  self  ere  was, 
And  clearer  than  thy  Looking-Glass. 
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But  oh!  the  Summe  of  all  delight 
For  which  the  day  submitts  to  Night, 
Is  that  my  Phillis  thou  wilt  find, 
When  wee  are  in  embraces  twin'd. 
Pleasures  that  soe  have  tempted  Jove, 
To  all  his  Masquerades  of  Love;  60 

For  them  the  Prince  his  purple  waves, 
And  stripps  him  Naked  as  his  Slaves. 
Tis  they  that  teach  humanity 
The  thing  wee  Love,  the  reson  why: 
Before  wee  live;  but  nere  till  then, 
Are  females  women;  or  Males  Men: 
This  is  the  way,  and  this  the  Trade, 
That  does  perfect  what  Nature  made, 
Then  goe;  but  first  thy  Beauties  skreene, 
Lest  they  that  revel  on  the  Lawns,  70 

The  Nimphes,  the  Satyrs,  and  the  Fawns, 
Adore  thee  for  Nights  Horned  Queene. 


To  my  Freind  Mr.  John  Anderson 

From  the  Countrey 


You  that  the  City-life  embrace, 
And  in  those  tumults  run  your  race, 
Under  th' Aspect  of  the  Caelestiall  face 
Of  your  bright  Lady: 
You,  that  to  Masques  and  Plays  resort, 
As  if  you  would  rebuild  the  Court, 
Wee  here  can  match  you  with  our  Countrey-sport 
As  neer,  as  may  be. 
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For,  though  tis  good  to  be  so  nigh 
Rich  wine,  and  excellent  company:  10 

Yet,  John,  those  pleasures  you  full  dear  do  buy 
Some  times  and  seasons. 
For  you  but  Tributaries  are 
Aw'd  by  the  furious  men  of  warre; 
Wee  Countrey-Bumkins  then  are  happier  far, 
For  many  Reasons. 

Ill 

First,  wee  have  here  no  bawling  Dunnes, 

Nor  those  feirce  things  ycleped  Bummes, 

No  Cuckold-Constable,  or  Watch  here  comes 

To  apprehend  us.  20 

And  then,  wee've  no  unwholsome  Dames 
To  broil  us  in  their  bawdy  flames, 
Nor  need  enquire  after  Physitians  names, 
That  may  befreind  us. 

IV 

And  next,  wee  have  excelling  Ale, 
Most  high,  and  mighty,  strong,  and  stale; 
And,  when  wee  go,  wee  need  no  other  Bail 
Than  our  own  word,  Sir. 
When  you  all  day  are  fain  to  sit, 
Send  paper-pellets  of  small  wit,  30 

Your  tickets:  and,  when  none  of  them  will  hit, 
Pawn  cloak,  or  sword,  Sir. 
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V 

Then,  wee  out  do  your  Beauties,  that 
You  entertain  with  cost,  and  chat; 
That  make  you  spend  your  pretious  time,  and  fat, 
And  yet  are  stedfast: 
Wee  here  have  homely  willing  Winne, 
With  bucksome  Besse,  and  granting  Jinne, 
All  full  as  plump  without,  and  warm  within, 

That  crack  the  bed  fast.  40 


VI 

And  then,  for  mirth,  wee  have  much  more 
Than  you,  with  all  your  various  store, 
For,  wee  prefer  bagpipes  so  lowd  before 
Lute,  or  Cremona. 
Wee  caper  with  Tom  Thump  i'  th'  Hall, 
Measures  beyond  Corant,  or  brawl: 
And,  when  wee  want  a  Match,  for  Sisley  call 
A  roba  bona. 


VII 

We  have  too  errant  Knights  so  stout, 
As  honest  Hobinoll,  and  Clout,  50 

With  many  an  other  stifFe,  and  sturdie  Lout. 
That  play  at  Wasters, 
Shoe  the  wilde  mare,  and  lick  the  board, 
That  for  stifFe  tuck,  or  cutting  sword, 
For  man,  or  woman  care  not  of  a  — , 
But  their  own  Maisters. 
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VIII 

Thus  every  of  our  petty  toies 
Outvies  your  greatest  dear-bought  joies: 
Then  to  thy  freedom  from  the  City-noise 

I'l  drink  a  beer-jack.  60 

And  now  the  Spring  comes  on  a  pace, 
Sweet  flowers  crown  the  Earth's  green  face, 
Nor  can  I  doubt,  but  thou  wilt  have  the  grace 
To  wish  thee  here,  Jack. 


The  Retirement 
Stanzes  Irreguliers 

TO 

Mr.  Izaak  Walton 


Farewell  thou  busie  World,  and  may 

We  never  meet  again: 
Here  I  can  eat,  and  sleep,  and  pray, 
And  do  more  good  in  one  short  day, 
Than  he  who  his  whole  Age  out  wears 
Upon  the  most  conspicuous  Theaters, 
Where  nought  but  Vice  and  Vanity  do  reign. 


II 

Good  God!  how  sweet  are  all  things  here! 
How  beautifull  the  Fields  appear! 
How  cleanly  do  we  feed  and  lie!  10 

Lord!  what  good  hours  do  we  keep! 
How  quietly  we  sleep! 
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What  Peace,  what  Unanimity! 
How  innocent  from  the  leud  Fashion, 
Is  all  our  bus'ness,  all  our  Conversation! 

Ill 

Oh  how  happy  here's  our  leisure! 
Oh  how  innocent  our  pleasure! 
Oh  ye  Vallies,  oh  ye  Mountains! 
Oh  ye  Groves  and  Chry stall  Fountains, 

How  I  love  at  liberty,  20 

By  turns  to  come  and  visit  ye! 

IV 

O  Solitude,  the  Soul's  best  Friend, 
That  man  acquainted  with  himself  dost  make, 
And  all  his  Maker's  Wonders  to  intend; 

With  thee  I  here  converse  at  will, 

And  would  be  glad  to  do  so  still; 
For  it  is  thou  alone,  that  keep'st  the  Soul  awake. 


How  calm  and  quiet  a  delight 

It  is,  alone 
To  read,  and  meditate,  and  write,  30 

By  none  offended,  nor  offending  none; 
To  walk,  ride,  sit,  or  sleep  at  one's  own  ease, 
And  pleasing  a  man's  self,  none  other  to  displease! 
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VI 

Oh  my  beloved  Nymph!  fair  Dove, 
Princess  of  rivers,  how  I  love 

Upon  thy  flow'ry  Banks  to  lie, 

And  view  thy  Silver  stream, 
When  gilded  by  a  Summer's  Beam! 
And  in  it,  all  thy  wanton  Fry 

Playing  at  liberty,  40 

And  with  my  Angle  upon  them 

The  All  of  Treachery 
I  ever  learn' d  to  practise  and  to  try! 

VII 

Such  streams  Rome's  yellow  Tiber  cannot  show, 
Th'  Iberian  Tagus,  nor  Ligurian  Po; 

The  Meuse,  the  Danube,  and  the  Rhine, 
Are  puddle- water  all  compar'd  with  thine; 
And  Loyres  pure  streams  yet  too  polluted  are 

With  thine  much  purer  to  compare: 
The  rapid  Garonne,  and  the  winding  Seine  50 

Are  both  too  mean, 
Beloved  Dove,  with  thee 
To  vie  priority; 
Nay,  Tame  and  Ms,  when  conjoyn'd,  submit, 
And  lay  their  Trophies  at  thy  Silver  Feet. 

VIII 

Oh  my  beloved  Rocks!  that  rise 
To  awe  the  Earth,  and  brave  the  Skies, 
From  some  aspiring  Mountain's  crown 
How  dearly  do  I  love, 
Giddy  with  pleasure,  to  look  down,  60 

And  from  the  Vales  to  view  the  noble  heights  above! 
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Oh  my  beloved  Caves!  from  Dog-star  heats, 
And  hotter  Persecution  safe  retreats, 
What  safety,  privacy,  what  true  delight, 
In  the  artificial  Night 
Your  gloomy  entrails  make, 
Have  I  taken,  do  I  take! 
How  oft,  when  grief  has  made  me  fly 
To  hide  me  from  Society, 

Even  of  my  dearest  Friends,  have  I  70 

In  your  recesses  friendly  shade 
All  my  sorrows  open  laid, 
And  my  most  secret  woes  entrusted  to  your  privacy! 

X 

Lord!  would  men  let  me  alone, 
What  an  over-happy  one 
Should  I  think  my  self  to  be, 
Might  I  in  this  desart  place, 
Which  most  men  by  their  voice  disgrace, 
Live  but  undisturb'd  and  free! 
Here  in  this  despis'd  recess  80 

Would  I  maugre  Winter's  cold, 
And  the  Summer's  worst  excess, 
Try  to  live  out  to  sixty  full  years  old, 
And  all  the  while 
Without  an  envious  eye 
On  any  thriving  under  Fortune's  smile, 
Contented  live,  and  then  contented  die. 
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Durst  I  expostulate  with  Providence, 

I  then  should  ask,  wherein  the  innocence 

Of  my  poor  undesigning  infancy, 

Could  Heaven  offend  to  such  a  black  degree, 

As  for  th'offence  to  damn  me  to  a  place 

Where  Nature  only  suffers  in  disgrace. 

A  Country  so  deform' d,  the  Traveller 

Would  swear  those  parts  Natures  pudenda  were: 

Like  Warts  and  Wens,  hills  on  the  one1  side  swell, 

To  all  but  Natives  inaccessible;  10 

Th'other2  a  blue  scrofulous  scum  defiles, 

Flowing  from  th 'earths  impostumated  boyles; 

That  seems  the  steps  (Mountains  on  Mountains 

thrown) 
By  which  the  Giants  storm'd  the  Thunderers  throne, 
This  from  that  prospect  seems  the  sulph'rous  flood, 
Where  sinful  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  stood. 

'Twixt  these  twin-Provinces  of  Britains  shame, 
The  Silver  Dove  (how  pleasant  is  that  name) 
Runs  through  a  Vale  high  crested  Cliffs  o'reshade; 
(By  her  fair  Progress  only  pleasant  made:)  20 

But  with  so  swift  a  Torrent  in  her  course, 
As  shews  the  Nymph  flies  from  her  native  source, 
To  seek  what  there's  deny'd,  the  Suns  warm  Beams, 
And  to  embrace  Trent s  prouder  swelling  streams. 
In  this  so  craggy,  ill-contriv'd  a  Nook 
Of  this  our  little  world,  this  pretty  Brook 
Alas!  is  all  the  recompence  I  share, 
For  all  th'intemperancies  of  the  Air, 

1  The  Peake.  2  The  Moore-lands. 
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Perpetual  Winter,  endless  solitude, 

Or  the  society  of  men  so  rude,  30 

That  it  is  ten  times  worse.  Thy  murmurs  (Dove1) 

Or  humour  Lovers;  or  men  fall  in  love 

With  thy  bright  beauties,  and  thy  fair  blue  eyes 

Wound  like  a  Parthian,  whilst  the  shooter  flies. 

Of  all  fair  Thetis  Daughters  none  so  bright,  "1 

So  pleasant  none  to  taste,  none  to  the  sight,  > 

None  yields  the  gentle  Angler  such  delight.  J 

To  which  the  bounty  of  her  stream  is  such, 

As  only  with  a  swift  and  transient  touch, 

T'enrich  her  steril  borders  as  she  glides,  40 

And  force  sweet  flowers  from  their  marble  sides. 

North-East  from  this  fair  Rivers  head  there  lies 
A  Country2  that  abounds  with  Rarities, 
They  call  them  Wonders  there,  and  be  they  so; 
But  the  whole  Country  sure's  a  wonder  too, 
And  Mother  of  the  rest,  which  seven  are, 
And  one  of  them  so  singularly  rare, 
As  does  indeed  amount  to  miracle, 
And  ail  the  Kingdom  boasts  so  far  excel, 
It  ought  not,  I  confess,  to  be  prophan'd  50 

By  my  poor  Muse;  nor  should  an  artless  hand 
Presume  to  take  a  Crayon  up,  to  trace 
But  the  faint  Land-scape  of  so  brave  a  place. 
Yet,  noble  Chatsworth,3  for  I  speak  of  thee, 
Pardon  the  love  will  prompt  the  injury 
My  pen  must  do  thee,  when,  before  I  end, 
I  fix  dishonour,  where  I  would  commend. 

The  first  of  these  I  meet  with  in  my  way, 
Is  a  vast  Cave,  which  the  old  people  say 
One  Poole  an  Out-law  made  his  residence;  60 

But  why  he  did  so,  or  for  what  offence, 

1  The  River  Dove.  2  The  Peake. 

3  The  Earl  of  Devonshire's  House. 
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The  Beagles  of  the  Law  should  press  so  near, 
As,  spight  of  horrors  self,  to  earth  him  there, 
Is  in  our  times  a  Riddle;  and  in  this 
Tradition  most  unkindly  silent  is: 
But  whatsoe're  his  Crime,  than  such  a  Cave 
A  worse  imprisonment  he  could  not  have. 

At  a  high  Mountains  foot,  whose  lofty  crest 
O're-looks  the  Marshy  Prospect  of  the  West; 
Under  its  Base  there  is  an  Overture1  70 

Which  Summer  Weeds  do  render  so  obscure, 
The  careless  Traveller  may  pass,  and  ne're 
Discover,  or  suspect  an  entry  there: 
But  such  a  one  there  is,  as  we  might  well 
Think  it  the  Crypto-porticus  of  Hell, 
Had  we  not  been  instructed,  that  the  Gate, 
Which  to  Destruction  leads,  is  nothing  straight. 

Through  a  blind  door  (which  some  poor  Woman 
there 
Still  keeps  the  Key  of,  that  it  may  keep  her) 
Men  bowing  low,  take  leave  of  days  fair  light,  80 

To  crowd  themselves  into  the  Womb  of  Night, 
Through  such  a  low  and  narrow  pass,  that  it 
For  Badgers,  Wolves,  and  Foxes  seems  more  fit; 
Or  for  the  yet  less  sorts  of  Chaces,  then 
T'admit  the  Statures,  and  the  Bulks  of  men, 
Could  it  to  reason  any  way  appear, 
That  men  could  find  out  any  business  there. 
But  having  fifteen  paces  crept  or  more, 
Through  pointed  stones  and  dirt  upon  all  four, 
The  gloomy  Grotto  lets  men  upright  rise,  90 

Although  they  were  six  times  Goliah's  size. 
There,  looking  upward,  your  astonish'd  sight 
Beholds  the  glory  of  the  sparkling  light 
Th'enamel'd  Roof  darts  round  about  the  place, 

1  Pool's  Hole  the  first  Wonder. 
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With  so  subduing,  but  ingrateful  rays; 
As  to  put  out  the  lights,  by  which  alone  ^ 

They  receive  luster,  that  before  had  none,  I 

And  must  to  darkness  be  resign'd  when  they  are  [ 

gone.  J 

But  here  a  roaring  Torrent  bids  you  stand, 
Forcing  you  climb  a  Rock  on  the  right  hand,  100 

Which  hanging,  pent-house-like,  does  overlook 
The  dreadful  Channel  of  the  rapid  Brook, 
So  deep,  and  black,  the  very  thought  does  make 
My  brains  turn  giddy,  and  my  eye-balls  ake. 
Over  this  dangerous  Precipice  you  crawl, 
Lost  if  you  slip,  for  if  you  slip  you  fall; 
But  whither,  faith  'tis  no  great  matter,  when 
Y'are  sure  ne'er  to  be  seen  alive  agen. 
Propt  round  with  Peasants,  on  you  trembling  go, 
Whilst,  every  step  you  take,  your  Guides  do  show  1 10 
In  the  uneven  Rock  the  uncouth  shapes 
Of  Men,  of  Lions,  Horses,  Dogs,  and  Apes: 
But  so  resembling  each  the  fancied  shape, 
The  Man  might  be  the  Horse,  the  Dog  the  Ape. 
And  straight  just  in  your  way  a1  stone  appears, 
Which  the  resemblance  of  a  Hay-cock  bears, 
Some  four  foot  high,  and  beyond  that  a  less 
Of  the  same  Figure;  which  do  still  increase 
In  height,  and  bulk,  by  a  continual  drop, 
Which  upon  each  distilling  from  the  top,  120 

And  falling  still  exactly  on  the  Crown, 
There  break  themselves  to  mists,  which  trickling 

down, 
Crust  into  stone,  and  (but  with  leasure)  swell 
The  sides,  and  still  advance  the  Miracle. 
So  that  in  time,  they  would  be  tall  enough, 
If  there  were  need,  to  prop  the  hanging  Roof, 
Did  not  sometimes  the  curious  visiters, 
To  steal  a  treasure,  is  not  justly  theirs, 

iThe  Fonts. 
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Break  off  much  more  at  one  injurious  blow, 

Than  can  again  in  many  Ages  grow.  1 30 

These  the  Wise  Natives  call  the  Fonts;  but  there 

Descending  from  the  Roof  there  does  appear 

A  bright  transparent  Cloud,1  which  from  above, 

By  those  false  lights,  does  downwards  seem  to  move, 

Like  a  Machine,  which,  when  some  God  appears, 

We  see  descend  upon  our  Theaters. 

Unlike  in  figure,  and  in  posture,  this 

With  the  two  nam'd  before,  owes  its  increase 

To  the  same  cause  the  others  grow  up  by, 

Namely,  the  petrifying  quality  140 

Of  those  bright  drops,  which  trickling  one  by  one, 

Deliberately  crust,  as  they  glide,  to  stone; 

By  which  the  Stiria  longer,  bigger  grows, 

And  must  touch  ground  at  last,  but  when,  who  knows, 

To  see  these  thriving  by  these  various  ways, 

It  seems,  methinks,  as  if  the  first  did  raise 

Their  heads  the  pond'rous  Vault  so  to  sustain, 

Whilst  th'other  pendant  Pillar  seems  to  strein, 

And,  at  full  stretch,  endeavour  to  extend 

A  stable  foot  to  the  same  needless  end.  1 50 

And  this  forsooth  the  Bacon-Flitch  they  call, 

Not  that  it  does  resemble  one  at  all; 

For  it  is  round,  not  flat:  but  I  suppose 

Because  it  hangs  i'th'roof  like  one  of  those, 

And  shines  like  salt,  Peake  Bacon-eaters  came 

At  first  to  call  it  by  that  greasie  name. 

This  once  a  fellow  had,  another  Stone 

Of  the  same  colour,  and  proportion: 

But  long  ago,  I  know  not  how,  the  one 

Fell  down,  or  eaten  was;  for  now  'tis  gone.  160 

The  next  thing  you  arrive  at,  is  a  Stone,2 

In  truth  a  very  rare,  and  pretty  one; 

Which,  on  a  Rocks  sharp  ridge  taking  its  root, 

Rises  from  thence  in  a  neat  round  turn'd  foot 

1  The  Bacon-Flitch.  2  Pool's  Lanthorn. 
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Twelve  inches  high,  or  more,  wherein  are  all 

The  mouldings  of  a  round-turn'd  Pedestal. 

Whence  bulbing  out  in  figure  of  a  Sphere, 

Some  two  foot  and  a  half  Diameter, 

The  whole  above  is  finisht  in  a  small 

Pellucid  Spire  crown'd  with  a  Crystal  Ball.  170 

This,  very  aptly,  they  Pool's  Lanthorn  name, 

Being  like  those  in  Admiral  Poops  that  flame. 

For  several  Paces  beyond  these,  you  meet 

With  nothing  worth  observing,  save  your  feet, 

Which  with  great  caution  you  must  still  dispose, 

Lest,  by  mischance,  should  you  once  footing  lose, 

Your  own  true  story  only  serve  to  grace 

The  lying  Fables  of  the  uncouth  place: 

But  moving  forward  o're  the  glassy  shoar, 

You  hear  the  Torrent  now  much  louder  roar,  180 

With  such  a  noise  striking  th'astonisht  ear, 

As  does  inform  some  Cataract  is  near: 

When  soon  the  deluge,  that  your  fear  attends 

Contemptibly  in  a  small  Riv'let  ends, 

Which  falling  low  with  a  precipitous  wave, 

The  dreadful  Eccho  of  the  spacious  Cave, 

Gives  it  that  hollow  sound  a  man  would  fear 

The  Sea  was  breaking  in  a  Channel  there: 

And  yet  above  the  Current's  not  so  wide 

To  put  a  Maid  to  an  indecent  stride;  190 

Which  through  bright  Pebbles  trembling  there  does 

crawl, 
As  if  afraid  of  the  approaching  fall, 
Which  is  a  dreadful  one;  but  yet  how  deep 
I  never  durst  extend  my  neck  to  peep. 
Beyond  this  little  Rill,  before  your  eyes 
You  see  a  great  transparent  Pillar1  rise, 
Of  the  same  shining  matter  with  the  rest; 
But  such  a  one,  as  Nature  does  contest, 
Though  working  in  the  dark,  in  this  brave  piece 

i  The  Queen  of  Scots  Pillar. 
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With  all  the  Obelisks  of  antique  Greece;  200 

For  all  the  Art  the  Chizel  could  apply, 

Ne're  wrought  such  curious  folds  of  Drapery. 

Of  this  the  figure  is,  as  men  should  crowd 

A  vast  Colossus  in  a  Marble  shrowd, 

And  yet  the  pleats  so  soft,  and  flowing  are, 

As  finest  folds,  from  finest  looms  they  were; 

But,  far  as  hands  can  reach  to  give  a  blow, 

By  the  rude  Clowns  broke,  and  disfigur'd  so, 

As  may  be  well  suppos'd,  when  all  that  come, 

Carry  some  piece  of  the  Rock  Crystal  home.  210 

Of  all  these  Rarities,  this  alone  can  claim 

A  doubtless  right  to  everlasting  fame, 

The  fairest,  brightest  Queen,  that  ever  yet 

On  English  ground  unhappy  footing  set, 

Having,  to  th'rest  of  th9 Jsles  eternal  shame, 

Honor'd  this  Stone  with  her  own  splendid  name. 

For  Scotlands  Queen,  hither  by  Art  betray'd, 

And  by  false  friendship  after  Captive  made, 

(As  if  she  did  nought  but  a  Dungeon  want 

T'express  the  utmost  rigor  of  restraint)  220 

Coming  to  view  this  Cave,  took  so  much  pains, 

For  all  the  damp,  and  horror  it  contains, 

To  penetrate  so  far,  as  to  this  place, 

And  seeing  it,  with  her  own  mouth  to  grace, 

As  her  non  ultra,  this  now  famous  Stone, 

By  naming,  and  declaring  it  her  own; 

Which,  ever  since  so  gloriously  enstall'd, 

Has  been  the  Queen  of  Scots  her  Pillar  call'd. 

Illustrious  Mary,  it  had  happy  been, 
Had  you  then  found  a  Cave  like  this  to  skreen        230 
Your  Sacred  Person  from  those  Frontier  Spies, 
That  of  a  Sovereign  Princess  durst  make  prize, 
When  Neptune  too  officiously  bore 
Your  cred'lous  Innocence  to  this  faithless  shore. 
Oh  England!  once  who  hadst  the  only  fame 
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Of  being  kind  to  all  who  hither  came 

For  refuge  and  protection;  how  couldst  thou 

So  strangely  alter  thy  Good  Nature  now, 

Where  there  was  so  much  excellence  to  move, 

Not  only  thy  compassion,  but  thy  love?  240 

'Twas  strange  on  earth,  save  Calidonian  ground, 

So  impudent  a  villain  could  be  found, 

Such  Majesty,  and  Sweetness  to  accuse; 

Or  after  that  a  Judg  would  not  refuse 

Her  Sentence  to  Pronounce;  or  that  being  done, 

Even  amongst  bloody'st  Hangmen,  to  find  one 

Durst,  though  her  Face  was  veild,  and  Neck  laid 

down, 
Strike  off  the  fairest  Head  e're  wore  a  Crown. 
And  what  State-Policy  there  might  be  here, 
Which  does  with  right  too  often  interfere,  250 

I'm  not  to  judg;  yet  thus  far  dare  be  bold, 
A  fouler  Act  the  Sun  did  ne're  behold, 
And  'twas  the  worst,  if  not  the  only  stain, 
I'th'brightest  Annals  of  a  Female  Reign. 

Over  the  Brook  you're  now  oblig'd  to  stride, 
And,  on  the  left  hand,  by  this  Pillars  side 
To  seek  new  Wonders,  though  beyond  this  stone, "1 
Unless  you  safe  return,  you'l  meet  with  none,        > 
And  that  indeed  will  be  a  kind  of  one:  J 

For  from  this  place,  the  way  does  rise  so  steep,       260 
Craggy,  and  wet,  that  who  all  safe  does  keep, 
A  stout,  and  faithful  Genius  has,  that  will 
In  Hells  black  Territories  guard  him  still; 
Yet  to  behold  these  vast  prodigious  Stones, 
None  who  has  any  kindness  for  his  bones, 
Will  venture  to  climb  up,  though  I  did  once, 
A  certain  symptom  of  an  empty  sconce; 
But  many  more  have  done  the  like  since  then, 
That  now  are  wiser  than  to  do't  agen. 
Having  swarm'd  sevenscore  paces  up,  or  more,      270 
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On  the  right  hand  you  find  a  kind  of  floor, 

Which  twining  back,  hangs  o're  the  Cave  below, 

Where,  through  a  hole,  your  kind  Conductors  show 

A  Candle  left  on  purpose  at  the  Brook, 

On  which,  with  trembling  horror,  whilst  you  look, 

You'l  fancy't  from  that  dreadful  Precipice, 

A  Spark  ascending  from  the  black  Abyss. 

Returning  to  your  Road,  you  thence  must  still 

Higher,  and  higher  mount  the  dang'rous  Hill, 

Till,  at  the  last,  dirty,  and  tir'd  enough,  280 

Your  giddy  heads  do  touch  the  sparkling  Roof. 

And  now  you  here  a  while  to  pant  may  sit, 

To  which  Adventurers  have  thought  requisit 

To  add  a  Bottle,  to  express  the  love 

They  owe  their  Friends  left  in  the  world  above. 

And  here  I  too  would  sheath  my  wearied  Pen, 

Were  I  not  bound  to  bring  you  back  agen; 

You  therefore  must  return,  but  with  much  more 

Deliberate  circumspection,  than  before: 

Two  Hob-nail  Peakrills,  one  on  either  side,  290 

Your  arms  supporting  like  a  bashful  Bride, 

Whilst  a  third  steps  before,  kindly  to  meet 

With  his  broad  shoulders  your  extended  feet, 

And  thus  from  Rock  to  Rock  they  slide  you  down, 

Till  to  their  footing  you  may  add  your  own: 

Which  is  at  the  great  Torrent,  roars  below, 

From  whence  your  Guides  another  Candle  show 

Left  in  the  hole  above,  whose  distant  light, 

Seems  a  Star  peeping  through  a  sullen  night. 

You  there  with  far  less  painful  steps,  but  yet       300 
More  dangerous  still,  the  way  you  came  repeat, 
Your  Peake-bred  Convoy  of  rude  Men  and  Boys, 
All  the  way  whooting  with  that  dreadful  noise, 
A  man  would  think  it  were  the  dismal  yell 
Of  Souls  tormented  in  the  flames  of  Hell; 
And  I  almost  believ'd  it,  by  the  face 
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Our  Masters  give  us  of  that  unknown  place. 

But  being  conducted  with  this  Triumph  back, 

Before  y'are  yet  permitted  leave  to  take 

Of  this  Infernal  Mansion,  you  must  see  310 

Where  Master  Poole,  and  his  bold  Yeomanry 

Took  up  their  dark  Apartments,  which  do  lie 

Over  the  narrow  pass  you  entred  by, 

Up  an  ascent  of  easie  mounting,  where 

They  shew  his  Hall,  his  Parlour,  Bed-chamber, 

Withdrawing-Room,  and  Closset,  and,  to  these, 

His  Kitchen,  and  his  other  Offices, 

And  all  contriv'd  to  justifie  a  Fable, 

That  may  indeed  pass  with  the  ign'rant  Rabble, 

And  might  serve  him  perhaps  a  day,  or  so,  320 

When  close  pursu'd;  but  men  of  sence  must  know, 

Who  of  the  place  have  took  a  serious  view, 

None  but  the  Devil  himself  could  live  there  two. 

And  I  half  think  your  selves  are  glad  to  hear 

Your  own  deliverance  to  be  so  near; 

Then  once  more  through  the  narrow  passage  strain, 

And  you  shall  see  the  chearful  day  again; 

When,  after  two  hours  darkness,  you  will  say 

The  Sun  appears  drest  in  a  brighter  Ray: 

Thus  after  long  restraint,  when  once  set  free,  330 

Men  better  tast  the  air  of  Liberty. 

Six  hundred  paces  hence,  and  Northward  still, 
On  the  descent  of  such  a  little  Hill, 
As  by  the  rest  of  greater  bulk,  and  fame, 
Environ'd  round,  scarcely  deserves  that  name, 
A  Crystal  Fountain1  Springs  in  healing  streams, 
Hot  (though  close  shaded  from  the  Suns  warm  beams, 
By  a  malicious  Roof,  that  covers  it, 
So  close,  as  not  his  prying  eye  t'admit 
That  elsewhere's  priviledg'd,  here  to  behold  340 

His  beamy  Face,  and  locks  of  burning  Gold, 

1  St.  Anne's  Well  at  the  Buxtons,  the  second  Wonder. 
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In  the  most  flatt'ring  mirror,  that  below 
His  travel  round  the  spacious  Globe  can  show) 
So  fair  a  Nymph,  and  so  supremely  bright, 
The  teeming  Earth  did  never  bring  to  light; 
Nor  does  she  rush  into  the  world  with  noise 
Like  Neptune's  ruder  Sex  of  Roaring  Boys; 
But  boils  and  simmers  up,  as  if  the  heat 
That  warms  her  waves  that  motion  did  beget. 
But  where's  the  Wonder?  For  it  is  well  known        350 
Warm  and  clear  Fountains  in  the  Peak  are  none. 
Which  the  whole  Province  thorough  so  abound, 
Each  Yeoman  almost  has  them  in  his  ground. 
Take  then  the  Wonder  of  this  famous  place; 
This  tepid  Fountain  a  Twin-Sister  has, 
Of  the  same  beauty  and  complexion, 
That,  bubbling  six  foot  off,  joyns  both  in  one: 
But  yet  so  cold  withal,  that  who  will  stride 
When  bathing,  cross  the  Bath  but  half  so  wide, 
Shall  in  one  body,  which  is  strange,  endure  360 

At  once  an  Ague,  and  a  Calenture. 
Strange,  that  two  Sisters  springing  up  at  once, 
Should  differ  thus  in  constitutions; 
And  would  be  stranger,  could  they  be  the  same; 
That  Love  should  one  half  of  the  heart  enflame, 
Whilst  th'other,  senseless  of  a  Lovers  pain, 
Freezes  it  self,  and  him,  in  cold  disdain; 
Or  that  a  Naiade,  having  careless  play'd 
With  some  male  wanton  stream,  and  fruitful  made, 
Should  have  her  silver  breasts  at  once  to  flow,        370 
One  with  warm  Milk,  th'other  with  melted  Snow. 
Yet  for  the  Patients  'tis  more  proper  still, 
Fit  to  enflame  the  blood  is  cold  and  chill, 
And  of  the  blood  t'allay  the  glowing  heat, 
Wild  youth,  and  yet  wilder  desires  beget. 
Hither  the  Sick,  the  Lame,  and  Barren  come, 
And  hence  go  healthful,  sound,  and  fruitful  home. 
Buxton's  in  beauty  famous;  but  in  this 
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Much  more,  the  Pilgrim  never  frustrate  is, 

That  comes  to  bright  St.  Anne,  when  he  can  get      380 

Nought  but  his  pains  from  yellow  Somerset.1 

Nor  is  our  Saint,  though  sweetly  humble,  shutt 

Within  coarse  walls  of  an  indecent  Hutt; 

But  in  the  Centre  of  a  Pallace  springs 

A  Mansion  proud  enough  for  Saxon  Kings; 

But  by  a  Lady  built,  who  rich  and  wise, 

Not  only  Houses  rais'd,  but  Families, 

More,  and  more  great,  than  England  that  does  flow 

In  Loyal  Peers,  can  from  one  Fountain  show. 

But,  either  through  the  fault  of  tft  Architect,  390 

The  Workman's  ignorance,  knavery,  or  neglect; 

Or  through  the  searching  nature  of  the  Air, 

Which  almost  always  breaths  in  Tempests  there; 

This  Structure,  which  in  expectation  shou'd 

Ages  as  many,  as't  has  years  have  stood; 

Chinckt,  and  decay'd  so  dangerously  fast, 

And  near  a  Ruin;  till  it  came  at  last, 

To  be  thought  worth  the  Noble2  Owners  care, 

New  to  rebuild,  what  Art  could  not  repair, 

As  he  has  done,  and  like  himself,  of  late  400 

Much  more  commodious,  and  of  greater  state. 

North-East  from  hence  three  Peakish  Miles  at  least, 
(Which  who  once  measures  will  dread  all  the  rest) 
At  th'instep  of  just  such  another  Hill, 
There  creeps  a  Spring  that  makes  a  little  Rill,3 
Which  at  first  sight  to  curious  Visiters, 
So  small,  and  so  contemptible  appears, 
They'd  think  themselves  abus'd,  did  they  not  stay 
To  see  wherein  the  wonder  of  it  lay. 
This  Fountain  is  so  very  very  small,  410 

Th'Observer  hardly  can  perceive  it  crawl 

1  Bath  in  Somersetshire. 

2  William  Earl  of  Devonshire. 

3  Weeding-wall;  or  Tydes-well,  the  third  Wonder. 
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Thorough  the  sedg,  which  scarcely  in  their  beds 

Confess  a  Current  by  their  waving  heads. 

I'th'Chinks  through  which  it  issues  to  the  day, 

It  stagnant  seems,  and  makes  so  little  way, 

That  Thistle-down  without  a  breeze  of  Air, 

May  lie  at  Hull,  and  be  becalmed  there; 

Which  makes  the  wary  Owner  of  the  ground, 

For  his  Herds  use  the  tardy  Waves  impound, 

In  a  low  Cistern  of  so  small  content  420 

As  stops  so  little  of  the  Element 

For  so  important  use,  that  when  the  Cup 

Is  fullest  crown'd,  a  Cow  may  drink  it  up. 

Yet  this  so  still,  so  very  little  Well, 

Which  thus  beheld  seems  so  contemptible, 

No  less  of  real  Wonder  does  comprize, 

Than  any  of  the  other  Rarities: 

For  now  and  then,  a  hollow  murmuring  sound, 

Being  first  heard  remotely  under  ground, 

The  Spring  immediately  swells,  and  straight  430 

Boils  up  through  several  pores  to  such  a  height, 

As,  overflowing  soon  the  narrow  Shoar, 

Below  does  in  a  little  Torrent  roar. 

Whilst,  near  the  Fountain  mouth,  the  water  sings 

Thorough  the  secret  Conduits  of  her  Springs, 

With  such  a  harmony  of  various  Notes, 

As  Grotto's  yield,  through  narrow  Brazen  throats, 

When,  by  weight  of  higher  streams,  the  lower 

Are  upwards  forc'd  in  an  inverted  shower. 

But  the  sweet  Musick's  short,  three  minutes  space 

To  highest  mark  this  Oceanet  does  raise,  441 

And  half  that  time  retires  the  ebbing  waves, 

To  the  dark  windings  of  their  frigid  Caves. 

To  seek  investigable  Causes  out, 
Serves  not  to  clear,  but  to  increase  a  doubt, 
And  where  the  best  of  Natures  Spies  but  grope, 
For  me,  who  worst  can  speculate,  what  hope 
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To  find  the  secret  cause  of  these  strange  Tides'! 

Which  an  impenetrable  Mountain  hides 

From  all  to  view  these  Miracles  that  come,  450 

In  dark  recesses  of  her  spatious  Womb. 

And  He1  who  is  in  Nature  the  best  read, 

Who  the  best  hand  has  to  the  wisest  head, 

Who  best  can  think,  and  best  his  thoughts  express, 

Does  but,  perhaps,  more  rationally  guess, 

When  he  his  sense  delivers  of  these  things, 

And  Fancy  sends  to  search  these  unknown  Springs. 

He  tells  us  first,  these  flowing  waters  are 
Too  sweet,  their  Fluxes  too  irregular, 
To  owe  to  Neptune  these  fantastick  turns;  460 

Nor  yet  does  Phoebe  with  her  silver  horns, 
In  these  free-franchis'd,  subterranean  Caves 
Push  into  crowded  Tydes  the  frighted  Waves, 
But  that  the  Spring  swell'd  by  some  smoaking  shower 
That  teeming  clouds  on  Tellus  surface  power, 
Marches  amain  with  the  confederate  Force, 
Until  some  straighter  passage  in  its  course, 
Stops  the  tumultuous  throng,  which  pressing  fast, 
And  forc'd  on  still  to  more  precipitous  hast, 
By  the  succeeding  streams,  lyes  gargling  there,        470 
Till,  in  that  narrow  throat,  th'obstructed  Air, 
Finding  it  self  in  too  strict  limits  pent, 
Opposes  so  th'invading  Element, 
As  first  to  make  the  half  choakt  gullet  heave, 
And  then  disgorge  the  stream  it  can't  receive. 

Than  this,  of  this  Peak- Wonder,  I  believe 
None  a  more  plausible  account  can  give. 
Though  here  it  might  be  said,  if  this  were  so, 
It  never  would,  but  in  wet  weather  flow; 
Yet  in  the  greatest  droughts  the  Earth  abides,         480 
It  never  fails  to  yield  less  frequent  Tides, 

i  Mr.  Hobbs. 
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Which  always  clear  and  unpolluted  are, 
And  nothing  of  the  wash  of  Tempest  share. 
But  whether  this  a  Wonder  be,  or  no: 
'Twill  be  one,  Reader,  if  thou  seest  it  flow; 
For  having  been  there  ten  times,  for  the  nonce, 
I  never  yet  could  see  it  flow  but  once, 
And  that  the  last  time  too,  which  made  me  there 
Take  my  last  leave  on't,  as  I  now  do  here. 

Hence  two  miles  East,  does  a  fourth  Wonder  lye, 
Worthy  the  greatest  curiosity,  491 

Cal'd  Elden-Hole',1  but  such  a  dreadful  place, 
As  will  procure  a  tender  Muse  her  grace, 
In  the  description  if  she  chance  to  fail, 
When  my  hand  trembles,  and  my  cheeks  turn  pale. 
Betwixt  a  verdant  Mountains  falling  flanks, 
And  within  bounds  of  easie  swelling  banks, 
That  hem  the  Wonder  in  on  either  side, 
A  formidable  Scissure  gapes  so  wide, 
Steep,  black,  and  full  of  horror,  that  who  dare       500 
Look  down  into  the  Chasme,  and  keeps  his  hair 
From  lifting  off  his  hat,  either  has  none, 
Or  for  more  modish  curls  casheers  his  own. 
It  were  injurious  I  must  confess, 
By  mine  to  measure  braver  Courages: 
But  when  I  peep  into't,  I  must  declare, 
My  heart  still  beats,  and  eyes  with  horror  stare. 
And  he,  that  standing  on  the  brink  of  Hell, 
Can  carry  it  so  unconcern'd,  and  well, 
As  to  betray  no  fear,  is,  certainly,  510 

A  better  Christian,  or  a  worse  than  I. 

This  yawning  mouth  is  thirty  paces  long, 
Scarce  half  so  wide,  within  lin'd  through  with  strong 
Continuous  Walls  of  solid  perpend  stone: 
A  Gulf  wide,  steep,  black,  and  a  dreadful  one; 

i  Elden-Hole  the  Fourth  Wonder. 
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Which  few,  that  come  to  see  it,  dare  come  near, 

And  the  most  daring  still  approach  with  fear. 

Having  with  terror  here  beheld  a  space 

The  gastly  aspect  of  this  dang'rous  place; 

Critical  Passengers  usually  sound,  520 

How  deep  the  threatning  gulf  goes  under  ground, 

By  tumbling  down  stones  sought  throughout  the  field, 

As  great  as  the  officious  Boores  can  wield, 

Of  which  such  Millions  of  Tuns  are  thrown, 

That  in  a  Country,  almost  all  of  stone, 

About  the  place  they  something  scarce  are  grown. J 

But  being  brought,  down  they'r  condemn'd  to  go, 

When  silence  being  made,  and  ears  laid  low, 

The  first's  turn'd  off,  which,  as  it  parts  the  Air, 

A  kind  of  sighing  makes  as  if  it  were  530 

Capable  of  that  useless  passion,  Fear, 

Till  the  first  hit  strikes  the  astonisht  ear, 

Like  Thunder  under-ground;  thence  it  invades, 

With  louder  thunders,  those  Tartarean  shades, 

Which  groan  forth  horror,  at  each  ponderous  stroke 

Th'unnatural  issue  gives  the  Parent  rock; 

Whilst,  as  it  strikes,  the  sound  by  turns  we  note, 

When  nearer  flat,  sharper  when  more  remote, 

As  the  hard  walls,  on  which  it  strikes,  are  found 

Fit  to  reverberate  the  bellowing  sound:  540 

When,  after  falling  long,  it  seems  to  hiss, 

Like  the  old  Serpent  in  the  dark  Abyss: 

Till  Eccho,  tir'd  with  posting,  does  refuse 

To  carry  to  th'inquisitive  Perdu's, 

That  couchant  lye  above,  the  trembling  news.J 

And  there  ends  our  Intelligence;  how  far 

It  travails  further,  no  one  can  declare; 

Though  if  it  rested  here  the  place  might  well 

Sure  be  accepted  for  a  Miracle. 

Your  Guide  to  all  these  Wonders,  never  fails       550 
To  entertain  you  with  ridic'lous  tales 
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Of  this  strange  place,  One  of  a  Goose  thrown  in, 
Which  out  of  Peaks- Arse  two  miles  off,  was  seen 
Shell-naked  sally,  rifled  of  her  plume; 
By  which  a  man  may  lawfully  presume, 
The  owner  was  a  woman  grave,  and  wise, 
Could  know  her  Goose  again  in  that  disguise. 

Another  lying  Tale  the  People  tell, 
But  without  smiling,  of  a  pond'rous  Bell 
By  a  long  rope  let  down  the  Pit  to  sound;  560 

When  many  hundred  fadoms  under-ground 
It  stopt:  but  though  they  made  their  sinews  crack, 
All  the  men  there  could  not  once  move  it  back; 
Till,  after  some  short  space,  the  plundred  line 
With  scores  of  curious  knots  made  wond'rous  fine, 
Came  up  amain  with  easie  motion: 
But  for  the  Jangling  Plummet,  that  was  gone. 

But  with  these  idle  Fables  feign'd  of  old, 
Some  modern  truths,  and  sad  ones  too  are  told: 
One  of  that  mercenary  Fool  expos'd  570 

His  Life  for  gold,  t'explore  what  lies  enclos'd 
In  this  obscure  Vacuity,  and  tell 
Of  stranger  sights  than  Theseus  saw  in  Hell: 
But  the  poor  Wretch  pay'd  for  his  thirst  of  gain; 
For  being  cran'd  up  with  a  distemper' d  brain, 
A  fault'ring  tongue,  and  a  wild  staring  look, 
(Whether  by  damps  not  known,  or  horror  strook) 
Now  this  man  was  confederate  with  mischance 
'Gainst  his  own  Life,  his  whole  inheritance, 
Which  bates  the  pity  human  nature  bears  580 

To  poor  involuntary  Sufferers: 
But  the  sad  tale  of  his  severer  fate 
Whose  story's  next,  compassion  must  create, 
He  raving  languish'd  a  few  days,  and  then 
Dy'd;  peradventure  to  go  down  agen. 
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In  savages  and  in  the  silent  deep, 

Make  the  hard  marble,  that  destroy 'd  him,  weep. 

A  Stranger,  to  this  day  from  whence  not  known 
Travelling  this  wild  Countrey  all  alone, 
And  by  the  Night  surpriz'd,  by  Destiny  590 

(If  such  a  thing,  and  so  unkind  there  be) 
Was  guided  to  a  Village  near  this  place, 
Where  asking  at  a  house  how  far  it  was 
To  such  a  Town,  and  being  told  so  far; 
Will  you  my  friend,  t'oblige  a  Traveller, 
Says  the  benighted  Stranger,  be  so  kind 
As  to  conduct  me  thither;  you  will  bind 
My  gratitude  for  ever,  and  in  hand 
Shall  presently  receive  what  you'l  demand. 
The  fellow  hum'd,  and  haw'd,  and  scratch'd  his  pate, 
And,  to  draw  on  good  wages,  said  'twas  late,         601 
And  grew  so  dark,  that  though  he  knew  the  way, 
He  durst  not  be  so  confident,  to  say 
He  might  not  miss  it  in  so  dark  a  night: 
But  if  his  Worship  would  be  pleas'd  t'alight, 
And  let  him  call  a  Friend,  he  made  no  doubt, 
But  one  of  them  would  surely  find  it  out. 
The  Traveller  well  pleased  at  any  rate, 
To  have  so  expert  Guides,  dismounted  straight, 
Giving  his  horse  up  to  the  treach'rous  slave,  610 

Who  having  hous'd  him,  forthwith  fell  to  heave 
And  poize  the  Portmantu,  which  finding  fraight 
At  either  end  with  lumps  of  tempting  weight, 
The  Devil  and  he  made  but  a  short  dispute 
About  the  thing  they  soon  did  execute: 
For  calling  th' other  Rogue,  who  long  had  bin 
His  complice  in  preceding  acts  of  sin, 
He  tells  him  of  the  prize,  sets  out  the  gain, 
Shews  how  secure  and  easie  to  obtain; 
Which  prest  so  home,  where  was  so  little  need,       620 
The  strangers  ruine  quickly  was  decreed. 
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Thus  to  the  poor  proscribed,  the  Villains  go, 
And  with  joynt  confidence  assure  him  so, 
That  with  his  hap  to  meet  such  friends  content 
He  put  himself  into  their  hands,  and  went. 

The  guilty  night,  as  if  she  would  express 
Confederacy  with  such  black  purposes, 
The  sparkling  Hemisphear  had  overspread 
With  darkest  vapours  from  foul  Lerna  bred; 
The  world  was  hush't,  all  save  a  sighing  wind,        630 
That  might  have  warn'd  a  more  presaging  mind, 
When  these  two  Sons  of  Satan,  thus  agreed, 
With  seeming  wariness,  and  care  proceed, 
All  the  while  mixing  their  amusing  chat, 
With  frequent  cautions  of  this  step,  and  that; 
Till  having  some  six  hundred  paces  gone, 
Master  here's  but  a  scurvy  grip,  sayes  one 
Of  the  damn'd  Rogues  (and  he  said  very  right) 
Pray  for  more  safety,  Sir,  be  pleased  f  alight, 
And  let  him  lead  your  Horse  a  little  space,  640 

Till  you  are  past  this  one  uneven  place, 
You' I  need  to  light  no  more,  He  warrant  you; 
And  still  this  instrument  of  Hell  said  true. 
Forthwith  alights  the  innocent  Traparfd, 
One  leads  his  Horse,  the  other  takes  his  hand, 
And,  with  a  shew  of  care,  conducts  him  thus 
To  these  steep  thresholds  of  black  Erebus: 
And  there  (O  act  of  horror  which  out-vies 
The  direst  of  inhumane  cruelties!) 
Let  me  (my  Muse)  repeat  it  without  sin,  650 

The  barb'rous  Villain  pusht  him  headlong  in. 
The  frighted  wretch,  having  no  time  to  speak, 
Forc'd  his  distended  throat  in  such  a  skriek, 
As,  by  the  shrilness  of  the  doleful  cry, 
Pierc'd  through,  and  through  th'immense  inanity, 
Enforming  so  the  half  dead  fallers  Ear 
What  he  must  suffer,  what  he  had  to  fear, 
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When,  at  the  very  first  befriending  knock, 

His  trembling  brains  smear'd  the  Tarpeian  rock, 

The  shatter'd  carcass  downward  rattles  fast,  660 

Whilst  thence  dismist,  the  Soul  with  greater  hast 

From  those  infernal  mansions  does  remove 

And  mounts  to  seek  the  happy  seats  above. 

What  bloody  Arab  of  the  fellest  breed,     ") 

What  but  the  yet  more  fell  / n  seed,    > 

Could  once  have  meditated  such  a  Deed!) 
But  one  of  these  Heaven's  vengeance  did  ere  long 
Call  to  account  for  this  poor  creatures  wrong, 
Who  hang'd  for  other  Crimes,  amongst  the  rest 
This  horrid  murther  at  his  death  confest:  670 

Whilst  th'other  Rogue,  to  Justice  foul  disgrace, 
Yet  lives,  'tis  said,  unquestion'd  near  the  place. 
How  deep  this  Gulph  does  travel  under  ground, 
Though  there  have  been  attempts,  was  never  found: 
But  I  my  self,  with  half  the  Peak  surrounded, 
Eight  hundred,  fourscore,  and  four  yards  have 

sounded, 
And,  though  of  these  fourscore  return'd  back  wet, 
The  Plummet  drew,  and  found  no  bottom  yet: 
Though  when  I  went  again  another  day,     "1 
To  make  a  further,  and  a  new  essay,  >  680 

I  could  not  get  the  lead  down  half  the  way. J 

Enough  of  He  III  From  hence  you  forward  ride, 
Still  mounting  up  the  Mountains  groaning  side, 
Till  having  gain'd  the  utmost  height,  your  Eye 
North-ward  a  mile  a  higher1  does  descry, 
And  steeper  much,  though  from  that  prospect  green, 
With  a  black,  moorish  Valley  stretcht  between. 
Unlike  in  stature,  and  in  substance,  this 
To  the  South-East  is  a  great  precipice, 
Not  of  firm  Rock,  like  the  rest  here  that  shroud     690 
Their  lowring  Summits  in  a  dewy  cloud: 

l  Mamtor,  the  fifth  Wonder. 
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But  of  a  shaly  Earth,  that  from  the  crown 

With  a  continual  motion  mouldring  down,  1 

Spawns  a  less  Hill  of  looser  mould  below,    > 

Which  will  in  time  tall  as  the  Mother  grow, J 

And  must  perpetuate  the  Wonder  so. 

Which  Wonder  is,  That  though  this  Hill  nere  cease 

To  wast  it  self,  it  suffers  no  decrease: 

But  t'would  a  greater  be,  if  those  that  pass 

Should  miss  the  Atomes  of  so  vast  a  Mass:  700 

Though  Neighbours,  if  they  nearer  would  enquire, 

Must  needs  perceive  the  pilling  Cliff  retire: 

And  the  most  cursory  beholder  may 

Visibly  see  a  manifestdecay, 

By  Jutting  stones,  that  by  the  Earth  left  bare 

Hang  on  the  trip  suspended  in  the  Air. 

This  haughty  Mountain  by  indulgent  Fame 

Prefer'd  t'a  Wonder,  Mam-Tor  has  to  name; 

Tor  in  that  Country  Jargon's  uncouth  sence 

Expressing  any  craggy  eminence,  710 

From  Tower;  but  then  why  Mam,  I  cann't  surmise, 

Unless  because  Mother  to  that  does  rise 

Out  of  her  ruins;  better  then  to  speak, 

It  might  be  call'd  the  Phoenix  of  the  Peak, 

For  when  this  Mountain  by  long  wasting's  gone, 

Her  ashes  will,  and  not  till  then,  be  one. 

Which  ere  I  quit,  I  must  beg  leave  to  tell 

One  story  only  of  this  Miracle. 

Of  late  a  Countrey  fellow,  it  seems  one 
Who  had  more  courage,  than  discretion;  720 

Untempted,  or  by  wager,  or  by  price,  "] 

And  obstinately  deaf  to  all  Advice,  > 

Would  needs  attempt  to  climb  this  precipice.J 
Thus  then  resolv'd  th' Enceladus  sets  out, 
With  a  Peak  heart  Heaven-dziymg  stout, 
A  daring  look,  and  vast  Colossean  strides, 
To  storm  the  frowning  Mountains  mouldring  sides. 
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Wherein  the  first  steps  of  th' Adventurers  proof, 
Were  easie,  and  encouraging  enough, 
Scarce  Pent-house-steep,  and  ev'ry  step  did  brand  730 
Assured  footing  in  the  yielding  sand; 
And  higher  though  much  steeper;  yet  the  Hill 
By  leaning  backward  gave  him  footing  still; 
Though  still  more  tickle,  and  unsafe,  as  higher 
The  hair-brain'd  fool  did  in's  attempt  aspire. 
But  being  arriv'd  to  the  stupendious  place 
Where  the  Cliffs  beetle  brows  orelook  his  Base 
The  jutting  front  with  threatning  ruins  there 
Bad  stand  unto  the  bold  Adventurer. 
Then  from  that  stupifying  height,  too  late  740 

Th'astonisht  wretch  saw  his  approaching  Fate, 
Thence  first  he  downward  cast  his  woful  eyes, 
Sadly  to  view  the  dang'rous  precipice, 
Which  the  bold  stormer  with  such  horror  strook, 
As  all  his  Limbs  with  a  cold  trembling  shook, 
With  so  unseasonable  an  Ague  fit,  "1 

That  hands,  and  feet  were  ready  hold  to  quit,  > 
And  to  the  Fool  their  Master's  Fate  submit.  J 
How  to  advance  a  step  he  could  not  tell, 
And  to  descend  was  as  impossible:  750 

But  thus  environed  with  black  despair, 
He  hung  suspended  in  the  liquid  Air. 
He  then  would  fain  have  pray'd:  but  Authors  say, 
Few  of  the  Province  guifted  are  that  way, 
And  that  to  swear,  curse,  slaunder,  and  forswear^ 
More  natural  is  to  your  Peak  Highlander;  > 

Though  there  are  many  vertuous  people  there.    J 
But  be  it  how  it  will,  the  fellow  hung 
On  stretcht-out  sinews  so  exceeding  long, 
Till  ready  to  drop  off,  Necessity  760 

Bad  mount,  and  live;  or  else  fall  down,  and  die. 
With  last  effort  he  upward  then  gan  crawl, 
To  rise;  or  from  a  nobler  height  to  fall; 
And  as  he  forward  strove  began  to  try 
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This,  and  that  hanging  stone's  stability, 

To  prove  their  firmness,  and  to  feel  what  hold 

The  Earth-bound  ends  had  in  the  crumbling  mold. 

Some  of  which  hanging  Tables  as  he  still 

Made  further  progress  up  the  trickling  Hill, 

He  found  so  loose  they  threatned  as  he  went,         770 

To  sweep  him  off,  and  be  his  Monument. 

But  'tis  most  certain  that  some  other  end, 

In  Fates  dark  leaves  for  the  rash  Fool  is  pend, 

Not  by  a  fall  so  noble,  and  so  high, 

Though  by  a  slip  perhaps  'twixt  Earth,  and  Sky: 

For,  to  th' 'Spectators  wonder,  and  his  own, 

He  panting  gain'd  at  last  the  Mountains  Crown. 

Hence  an  uneven  mile  below,  in  sight 
Of  this  strange  Cliffe,  and  almost  opposite, 
Lies  Castleton  a  place  of  noted  fame,  780 

Which  from  the  Castle  there  derives  its  name. 
Entring  the  Village  presently  y'are  met 
With  a  clear,  swift  and  murm'ring  Rivolet, 
Towards  whose  source  if  up  the  stream  you  look 
On  your  right  hand  close  by,  your  Eye  is  strook 
With  a  stupendious  Rock,  raising  so  high 
His  craggy  Temples  tow'rds  the  Azure  Sky 
That  if  we  this  should  with  the  rest  compare, 
They  Hillocks,  Mole-hills,  Warts,  and  Pibbles  are. 
This,  as  if  King  of  all  the  Mountains  round,  790 

Is  on  the  top  with  an  old  Tower  crown'd, 
An  Antick  thing,  fit  to  make  people  stare: 
But  of  no  use,  either  in  Peace,  or  War. 
Under  this  Castle  yawns  a  dreadful  Cave,1 
Whose  sight  may  well  astonish  the  most  brave, 
And  make  him  pause,  ere  further  he  proceed 
T'explore  what  in  those  gloomy  vaults  lie  hid. 
The  Brook,  which  from  one  mighty  Spring  does  flow, 
Through  a  deep  stony  Channel  runs  below, 

1  Peake's-Arse  the  sixth  Wonder. 
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Whilst  ore  a  Path  level,  and  broad  enough  800 

For  human  Feet,  or  for  the  armed  Hoof, 

Above  you,  and  below  all  precipice, 

You  still  advance  towards  the  Court  of  Dis. 

Over  this  cawsey  as  you  forward  go, 

On  your  right  hand  cross  the  deep  course  below, 

You  see  the  Fountains  long  imprison'd  streams, 

Leap  out  to  wanton  in  the  Sun's  warm  beams. 

There  through  a  marble  Pipe  some  two  foot  wide, 

And  deeper  than  a  P/te-length  can  decide, 

Sick  of  long  wandring  in  those  invious  caves,  810 

She  here  disgorges  her  tumultuous  waves, 

With  such  a  force,  that  if  you  coit  a  stone, 

Any  thing  flat,  although  a  heavy  one, 

Though  the  fall  makes  it  sink,  it  will  amain, 

Like  squeamish  Patients  throw  it  up  again, 

As  a  pale  leaf,  kill'd  by  the  winters  frown; 

Nor,  till  it  gain  an  Edge,  receive  it  down. 

So  that  it  seems  by  the  strange  force  it  has, 

Rising  from  such  a  pond'rous  Mountains  base, 

As  if  prest  down  with  the  great  weight,  it  thence     820 

Deriv'd  this  supernatural  violence. 

Above  the  Spring,  the  Channel  goes  up  still, 

Dry  now:  but  which  the  Cave  does  sometimes  fill 

With  such  a  roaring,  and  high  swelling  Tide, 

The  tallest  First-rate-Frigat  there  may  ride. 

Now  to  the  Cave  we  come,  wherein  is  found 
A  new  strange  thing,  a  Village  under  ground; 
Houses,  and  Barns  for  Men,  and  Beasts  behoof, 
With  distinct  Walls,  under  one  solid  Roof 
Stacks  both  of  Hay,  and  Turf,  which  yields  a  scent 
Can  only  fume  from  Satan's  fundament;  831 

For  this  black  Cave  lives  in  the  voice  of  fame 
To  the  same  sence  by  a  yet  coarser  Name. 
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The  Subterranean  People  ready  stand, 
A  Candle  each,  most  two  in  either  hand 
To  guide,  who  are  to  penetrate  inclin'd, 
The  intestinum  rectum  of  the  Fiend. 
Thus,  by  a  blinking  and  promiscuous  light, 
We  now  begin  to  travel  into  Night, 
Hoping  indeed  to  see  the  Sun  agen;  840 

Though  none  of  us  can  tell,  or  how,  or  when. 
Now  in  your  way  a  soft  descent  you  meet, 
Where  the  sand  takes  th'impression  of  your  feet, 
And  which,  ere  many  yards  you  measur'd  have, 
Brings  you  into  the  level  of  the  Cave. 
Some  paces  hence  the  roof  comes  down  so  low 
The  humblest  statures  are  compell'd  to  bow, 
First  low,  then  lower;  till  at  last  we  go 
On  four  feet  now  who  walkt  but  now  on  two; 
Then  straight  it  lets  you  upright  rise,  and  then        850 
Forces  you  to  stoop  down,  and  creep  agen; 
Till  to  a  silent  Brook  at  last  you  come, 
Whose  lympid  waves  dart  rays  about  the  room: 
But  there  the  Rock  its  bosom  bows  so  low, 
That  few  Adventurers  further  press  to  go; 
Yet  we  must  through;  or  else  how  can  we  give 
Of  this  strange  place  a  perfect  Narrative? 
But  how's  the  question;  for  the  water's  deep, 
The  bottom  dipping,  slippery,  and  steep, 
Where  if  you  slip,  in  ill  hour  you  came  hither,        860 
You  shoot  under  a  Rock  the  Lord  knows  whither. 
Then  'tis  twelve  paces  broad,  to  that  so  low 
The  Rock  does  tow'rds  the  waters  surface  bow, 
That  who  will  pass  in  double  danger's  bound, 
Rising  he  breaks  his  scull,  he's  stooping  drown'd. 
Thrice  I  the  pass  attempted  with  desire, 
And  thrice  I  did  ingloriously  retire; 
Till  shame  did  that  my  courage  fail'd  to  do, 
And,  maugre  difficulties,  forc't  me  through. 
As  my  foot  chockt  upon  the  further  shoar,  870 
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My  heart  began  to  rise,  was  sunk  before, 

And  as  soon  felt  a  new  access  of  pain, 

Now  I  was  here,  how  to  get  back  again. 

And  with  good  cause;  for  if  (as  sometimes  here 

By  mounts  of  Sand  within  it  does  appear, 

A  rapid  current  Navigably  deep 

The  sides,  and  bottom  of  the  Cave  does  sweep) 

There  now  should  the  least  rill  of  water  come 

To  fill  the  forenam'd  very  little  room, 

And  higher  should,  but  poor  six  inches,  swell,         880 

'Twould  render  all  Retreat  impossible. 

But  that  thought  comes  too  late,  and  they  who  take 

A  voyage  once  over  the  Stygian  Lake 

(Where  Souls  for  ever  usually  remain) 

Have  better  luck  if  they  return  again. 

Being  ore  this  dangerous  pass,  above  us  now 
Are  high-roof 'd  Vaults:  oh,  for  a  Golden  bough 
To  charm  the  Train  of  that  infernal  God 
Who  in  these  Caverns  makes  his  dark  abode! 
The  Cave  is  here  not  only  high,  but  wide,  890 

Stretching  it  self  so  far  from  side,  to  side, 
As  if  (past  these  blind  Creeks)  we  now  were  come 
Into  the  hollow  of  the  mountains  Womb, 
The  stately  walls  of  diff'ring  Fabrick  are, 
One  sloping,  th'other  perpendicular, 
I  Fabrick  say,  because  on  the  right  hand, 
If  you  will  climb  the  Acherontick  strand, 
A  curious  Portal  greets  the  wondring  eye, 
Where  Architectures  chiefest  Symmetry 
Is  every  where  observ'd,  and  serves  to  show  900 

The  poor  design1  above  to  this  below. 
Two  Tuscan  columns  jutting  from  the  wall, 
With  each  his  proper  Base,  and  Capital, 
Support  a  well-turn' d  Arch,  and  of  one  piece, 
With  all  its  Mouldings,  Frize,  and  Coronice. 
1  The  Castle  over  it. 
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Oh,  who  that  sees  these  things,  but  must  reflect 
With  wonder  on  th' Almighty  Architect, 
Whose  works  all  humane  Art  so  far  excell? 
For  doubtless  he  that  Heaven  made,  made  Hell. 
This  leads  into  a  handsom  Room,  wherein  910 

A  Bason  stands  with  waters  Crystalline, 
To  welcome  such,  as,  once  at  least,  shall  grace 
With  unknown  light  this  solitary  place. 
On  this  side  many  more  small  Grotto's  are, 
Which,  were  the  first  away,  would  all  seem  rare: 
But,  that  once  seen,  we  may  the  rest  pass  by, 
As  hardly  worth  our  curiosity. 
But  we  must  back,  ere  we  can  forward  go,     * 
Into  the  Channel  we  forsook  below; 
Through  which  the  rugged  pass  does  only  lye         920 
T'a  further,  and  compleat  discovery. 
Being  returned,  we  now  again  proceed 
Thorough  a  Vale  that's  salebrous  indeed, 
Squeezing  our  guts,  bruising  our  flesh  and  bones, 
To  thrust  betwixt  massy,  and  pointed  stones, 
Some  three,  some  four,  and  others  five  foot  high, 
Puffing,  and  sweating  in  our  industry; 
Till  after  three,  or  fourscore  paces  more, 
We  reach  the  second  Rivers  marble  shoar, 
Four  times  as  broad,  as  that  we  past  before.  J        930 
The  waters  margent  here  goes  down  so  steep, 
That  at  first  step  you  chop  in  middle  deep; 
But,  though  the  way  be  cumbersom,  and  rough, 
Tis  no  where  more,  and  foardable  enough. 
This,  as  the  other  clear,  differs  in  this, 
That  bottom  is  of  Sand,  this  stony  is, 
And  here  withal  the  water  is  so  strong, 
That  as  you  raise  one  foot  to  move  along, 
Without  good  heed,  you  will  have  much  ado 
To  fix  the  other  foot  from  rising  too,  940 

And  yet  there  is  no  current  here,  nor  spring 
T'occasion  such  an  unexpected  thing; 
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For,  though  the  Country  People  are  so  wise 
To  call  these  Rivers,  they'r  but  Stagnancies, 
Left  by  the  flood;  which,  when  retir'd  again, 
The  Cave  does  in  her  hollow  lap  retain. 
As  here  through  cooling  stones  we  stumbling  wade, 
The  narrowing  Cave  cast  such  a  dreadful  shade, 
That  being  thence  unable  to  discover, 
With  all  our  lights  how  far  the  Lake  was  over,        950 
We  made  a  halt  and,  as  the  rest  desir'd, 
I  now  half  willing  was  to  have  retir'd, 
And  had  not  Resolution  then  stept  in, 
The  great  Adventure  had  not  finisht  bin. 
But  ore  we  got,  and  from  our  cloaths  there  rain'd 
A  welcome  showr  upon  the  thirsty  Sand, 
Of  which  we  here  vast  Mountains  saw  by  Seas 
Of  Torrents  washt  from  distant  Provinces; 
For  the  hard  ribs  of  the  Caves  native  stone 
So  solid  is,  that  that  I'me  sure  yields  none.  960 

Over  these  Hills  we  forward  still  contend,     "1 
Wishing,  and  longing  for  our  Journeys  end,  > 
Till  now  again  we  saw  the  Rock  descend      J 
Forming  a  Roof  so  even,  smooth,  and  sleek, 
Without,  or  crack,  or  seam,  or  chink,  or  nick, 
Some  twenty  paces  long,  and  ten  foot  high, 
As  the  Mechanick  Trowel  may  defy. 
I'th  midst  of  which  a  Cupolo  does  rise, 
(As  if  to  crown  the  other  rarities) 
In  th'exact  hollow  of  a  weighty  Bell,  970 

Which  does  in  beauty  very  much  excell 
All  I  ere  saw  before,  excepting  none, 
Though  I  have  been  at  Lincoln,  and  at  Roane. 
Just  beyond  this  a  purling  Rill  we  meet, 
Which,  though  scarce  deep  enough  to  wet  our  feet, 
Had  they  been  dry,  must  be  a  River  too,       1 
And  has  more  title  than  the  other  two;  > 

Because  this  runs,  which  neither  of  them  do. J 
Though  ev'ry  Kennel  that  we  see  does  pour 
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More  liberal  streams  in  ev'ry  Thunder-showr.  980 

Just  where  'tis  met,  as  if  to  shun  the  light, 

It  under  ground  vanishes  out  of  sight; 

We  take  the  obvious  stream  to  be  our  guide, 

Sand-hills,  and  Rocks  by  turns  on  either  side, 

Plashing  through  water,  and  through  slabby  Sand, 

Till  a  vast  Sand-hill  once  more  bids  us  stand; 

For  here  again,  who  ere  shall  try  will  know, 

The  humorous  Rock  descends  so  very  low, 

That  the  swoln  floods  when  they  in  fury  rave  989 

Throw  up  this  Mount,  that  almost  choaks  the  Cave. 

Where,  though  the  Brook  offer'd  to  guide  us  still, 

Through  a  blind  Creek  o'th  right  hand  of  this  Hill; 

We  thought  it  not  prudence  to  follow  it, 

Unlikely  we  conceiv'd  our  bulks  t'admit: 

But  storm'd  the  Hill,  which  rising  fast  and  steepl 

So  near  the  Rock  we  on  all  four  must  creep,        > 

It  on  the  other  side  as  fast  does  dip;  J 

And  to  reward  us  for  the  mighty  pain, 

Brought  us  unto  our  little  Nymph  again. 

Which  we  some  paces  follow'd  still,  when  there    1000 

A  suddain  noise  striking  th'astonish't  ear, 

We  neither  could  guess  what,  nor  tell  from  whence, 

Strook  us  into  amazement,  and  suspence. 

We  stood  all  mute,  and  pallid  with  the  sight; 

A  paleness  so  increast  by  paler  light, 

That  ev'ry  wand  a  Caduce  did  appear, 

As  we  a  Caravan  of  dead  folks  were: 

But  really  so  terrible  a  sound 

Sure  ne're  was  heard  above,  or  under  ground. 

To  which  the  difficulties  we  had  had,  1010 

And  horror  of  the  place  did  so  much  add, 

That  it  was  long  before  a  word  came  out 

To  ask  a  question,  or  resolve  a  doubt. 

But,  by  some  one,  the  silence  being  broke, 

We  altogether  in  confusion  spoke: 

But  all  cross  purpose,  not  a  word  of  sence, 
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Either  to  get,  or  give  intelligence. 
So  when  a  tall,  and  richly  laden  Ship, 
Plowing  the  Sea  with  all  her  sails  a-trip, 
Suddenly  strikes  upon  some  unseen  Rock,  1020 

Her  seams  laid  open  by  the  pondrous  shock, 
The  Passengers,  and  Seamen  tear  their  throats 
In  confus'd  cries,  and  undistinguisht  Notes. 
Some  thought  a  flood  was  just  now  breaking  in, 
Some  that  Pyracmon  had  at  th'anvile  bin, 
With  Brontes  forging  thunderbolts  for  Jove, 
Or  for  some  Heroe  arms  i'th  world  above; 
Some  said  it  thundred;  others  this,  and  that, 
Every  one  fear'd;  but  not  a  man  knew  what. 
Till  at  the  last,  a  little  calmer  grown,  1 030 

Again  we  list'ned,  then  spake  one  by  one; 
Began  to  think,  and  temp'rately  debate, 
What  we  were  best  to  do  in  this  estate. 
The  major  Vote  was  quickly  to  retire, 
Which  also  those  oppos'd  it,  did  desire; 
Though  in  the  end  we  all  agreed  to  see 
What  the  great  cause  of  this  strange  noise  might  be, 
Nor  were  we  long  in  doubt;  for  ere  we  had 
But  twenty  paces  further  progress  made, 
Before  our  eyes  we  saw  it  plain  appear,  1040 

And  then  were  out  of  counfnance  at  our  fear. 
On  the  right  hand  an  open  passage  lies 
Where  once  again  the  Roof  does  sloping  rise 
In  a  steep ,  craggy,  and  a  lubrick  shoar, 
As  high  at  least,  as  any  where  before; 
Where  from  the  very  top  of  all  the  Hill, 
A  murm'ring  fountain  does  her  streams  distill, 
Which  thence  descending  with  a  headlong  wave, 
Roars  in  remoter  windings  of  the  Cave; 
Though  here  it  does  in  gentle  whispers  brawl        1050 
Through  little  stones,  and  is  scarce  heard  at  all. 
The  water  falling  down  so  silent  here, 
And  roaring  louder  than  the  Thunderer 
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At  a  remoter  distance,  seems,  as  if 

The  Crystal  stream,  that  trickles  from  the  Cliff, 

Were  a  Catarrh,  that  falling  from  the  Brain 

Upon  his  leathern  lungs,  did  thus  constrain 

The  Fiend  to  cough  so  very  loud,  and  tear 

His  marble  throat,  and  fright  iti  Adventurer. 

But  if  this  liquid  Cave  does  any  where  1060 

Deserve  the  title  of  a  Grot ,  'tis  here, 

For  here  as  from  her  Urn  the  Nymph  does  pour, 

The  water  breaks  on  Rocks  in  such  a  showr, 

Sparkling  quite  round  the  place,  as  made  us  doubt 

T'would  hazard  spitting  all  our  Candles  out, 

Which  had  it  hapned  so,  we  fairly  might 

Have  bid  unto  the  World  a  long  good  night. 

Wherefore  it  did  concern  us  to  make  hast, 

And  thus  we  have  the  third  fam'd  River  past. 

Up  the  old  Channel  still  we  forward  tend,  1070 

Wondring  and  longing  when  our  search  shouid  end; 
For  we  were  all  grown  weary  of  the  night, 
And  wisht  to  see  the  long  forsaken  light, 
And,  Reader,  now  the  happy  time  draws  near 
To  end  your  trouble,  as  it  did  our  fear: 
For  many  paces  more  we  had  not  gone, 
Before  we  came  to  a  large  vault  of  stone 
Curiously  aren't,  and  wall'd  on  either  side, 
Some  thirty  paces  long,  and  thirteen  wide,  1079 

Scarce  ten  foot  high,  which  does  deprive  the  place 
Unhappily  of  due  proportions  grace. 
This  full  of  water  stands,  but  yet  so  clear 
That  thorough  it  the  bottom  does  appear 
So  smooth,  and  even  laid  with  glittering  Sand, 
That  the  most  timerous  will  not  make  a  stand: 
But  boldly  step  into't  to  see  the  end 
To  which  all  these  so  strange  Meanders  tend. 
The  first  step's  ancle  deep,  the  next  may  be 
To  the  midleg,  and  no  where  past  the  knee, 
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Saving,  that  at  the  very  end  of  all,  1090 

Where  the  Rock  meets  us  with  an  even  wall, 

Under  the  foot,  and  in  the  midst  of  it, 

There  is  a  pretty  semi-circular  pit, 

About  some  four  foot  wide,  and  six  foot  deep, 

Which  underneath  the  Basis  dipping  steep, 

And  the  impending  Rock  at  least  three  foot 

Descending  with  a  sharp  round  Peak  into't, 

Shuts  up  the  Cave,  and,  with  our  own  desire 

Kindly  complying,  bids  us  to  retire. 

Nor  did  we  there  make  any  longer  stay,  1 100 

Than  only  stooping  with  our  sticks  t'essay, 

If  pottering  this,  and  that  way,  we  could  find 

How  deep  it  went;  or  which  way  it  did  wind. 

Though  'twas  in  vain;  for  the  low  bending  Rock 

Did  those  ridiculous  endeavours  mock. 

This  the  fourth  River  is,  although  of  more 

Than  three,  and  one  unfoardable,  before 

None  ever  heard,  and  if  a  further  shoar, 

Belong  to  this,  none  ever  past  it  ore; 

Nothing  with  Legs,  and  Arms  can  come  unto't,    1110 

They  must  be  Finns,  and  'tis  a  Fish  must  do't. 

But  I  am  well  assured  none  ever  was 

Till  now  so  far  in  this  unwholesome  place, 

From  whence  with  falls,  and  knocks  though  almost 

lame 
We  faster  much  retreated,  than  we  came, 
And  measuring  it,  as  we  return'd  again, 
Found  it  five  hundred  paces  by  the  Chain. 
We  now  once  more  behold  the  chearful  Sun, 
And  one  would  think  'twere  time  we  here  had  done: 
But  ere  I  go  I  must  one  story  tell  1 120 

Concerns  the  place;  so  great  a  Miracle 
As  can't  omitted  be  without  offence, 
It  being  an  effect  of  Providence. 
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The  Tow'r  that  stands  on  tip-toe  in  the  Air, 
And  ore  the  Channel  perpendicular, 
Is  on  a  Hill  by't  self,  though  not  so  high 
By  infinite  degrees,  as  one  close  by, 
A  narrow  Valley  interpos'd  between: 
But  this  is  all  a  Crag,  the  other  green. 
On  ev'ry  side  from  this  old  Castle  down,  1 130 

Is  perfect  Cliff,  except  towards  the  Town, 
Where  the  ascent  is  steep;  but  in  the  Rock, 
Forc'd  by  the  pond'rous  Hammers  conqu'ring  stroak, 
A  winding  way  from  the  rough  Mountains  foot, 
Was  made  the  only  Avenue  unto't. 
Tis  true,  that,  just  over  the  Cave,  the  Hill 
In  an  extended  ridg  continues  still: 
But  to  so  small  a  Neck's  contracted  there, 
The  Tower  blocks  the  pass  up  with  one  square. 
And  yet  that  once  there  has  a  Passage  been  1 140 

Into  the  Fort  this  way,  is  to  be  seen 
By  ribbs  of  Arches  standing  of  free-stone, 
On  which  a  Bridge  has  formerly  been  thrown 
Over  a  Graff  parts  the  Hills  double-crown:      ~] 
But  if  by  Art,  or  Nature  made,  not  known;      > 
It  now  with  Docks,  and  Thistles  is  oregrown.J 
On  one  hand  of  this  Bridge,  a  Cliff  doth  fall 
Ore  the  Caves  mouth  steep,  as  a  perpend  wall, 
On  th' other  hand  one  very  near  as  steep 
Looks  down  into  the  Vale;  but  not  so  deep;  1 1 50 

For  I  am  most  assur'd,  that  we  did  go 
Under  the  Vale  when  in  the  Cave  below, 
And  the  whole  distance  not  twelve  paces  is 
Betwixt  the  one,  and  th'other  Precipice. 
This  Valley  (which  by  the  Caves-way1  is  known,) 
Is  one  of  the  chief  passes  to  the  Town, 
And  where  it  more  remotely  does  begin 
Gently  to  dimple  these  two  Hills  between, 

1  The  Valley  on  the  backside  of  the  Castle  call'd  the  Cave  and 
the  Caves-way. 
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Falls  with  so  easie  a  descent,  as  nere 

Could  trouble  the  most  Southern  Traveller.  1 160 

But  that  ore-slipt,  his  neck  must  dearly  pay 

The  rashness,  if  he  will  attempt  that  way. 

A  Countrey- fellow  some  years  since,  who  was 
Nothing  a  stranger  to  the  tickle  pass, 
Being  by  h's  Master  sent  some  friends  to  guide 
Ore  those  wild  Mountains  of  the  Forrest  wide, 
By  them  was  so  rewarded,  as  to  make 
Him,  who  had  guided  them,  his  way  mistake: 
For  coming  back,  when  Night  the  day  had  clos'd 
Careless,  and  drunk  enough  may  be  suppos'd,      1 170 
He  learnedly  the  Pass  did  overshoot, 
Thinking  he  was  not  yet  arriv'd  unto't: 
But  trotted  on  along  the  Mountains  ridge, 
Until  he  came  almost  unto  the  Bridge 
Close  by  the  Tower,  which  though  it  could  not  be 
Thirty  yards  off,  it  seems  he  could  not  see, 
To  that  degree  either  the  Mists  or  Night, 
Or  his  Potation  did  obstruct  his  sight. 
But  here  he  thought  to  turn  into  the  Vale, 
Although  his  Mare  who,  having  had  no  Ale,         1 1 80 
Was  unto  both  their  safeties  more  awake, 
At  first  refus'd  the  dang'rous  step  to  take; 
Like  unto  peevish  Balaam's  faithful  Asse, 
Who  more  clear-sighted  than  the  Prophet  was, 
Proving  her  rider  so,  for  once  at  least, 
If  not  the  greater  Asse,  the  greater  Beast, 
But  being  spur'd  up  to  the  place  again, 
Angry  it  seems  her  counsel  was  not  tane, 
She  took  a  greater  leap  against  her  will, 
Than  Pegasus  from  the  other  bi-top  Hill,  1 190 

With  all  th'advantage  that  he  had  of  Wing, 
When  from  his  Pinch  started  the  Poets  Spring. 
And  from  the  giddy  height,  the  Lord  knew  whither, 
Down  with  a  vengeance  they  both  went  together. 
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Where  they  did  part,  himself  could  nere  declare; 
If  on  some  Rub  by  th'way;  or  in  the  Air: 
But  at  the  bottom  he  was  left  for  dead, 
With  a  good  Memorandum  on  his  head, 
That  lay'd  him  so  asleep,  he  did  not  wake 
Till  with  the  cold  his  bones  began  to  ake:  1200 

And  then  he  stirr'd,  rowling  his  heavy  eye 
Towards  the  vault  of  the  enamell'd  skie, 
Which  now  thick  set  with  sparkling  Stars  he  sees, 
That  but  of  late  had  been  no  friends  of  his, 
And,  by  the  favour  of  the  twinkling  light, 
The  Castle  too  appear' d  above  in  sight. 
By  which  he  faintly  recollected  where 
His  Worship  was,  though  not  how  he  came  there: 
But  this  small  sence  did  opportunely  come 
To  help  him  make  a  shift  to  stumble  home.  1210 

Thither  he  comes,  and  knocking  at  the  door 
(Though  not  so  hard  as  he  was  knockt  before) 
His  Master  hears  at  first,  and  cries  Who's  there: 
Why  (poorly  cries  the  other)  /  am  here. 
Up  starts  the  Master  straight,  and  lets  him  in; 
V tlC Name  of  God  (quoth  he)  where  hast  thou  bin, 
That  thou'rt  thus  late?  to  which  the  wise  Reply 
Was  this,  Nay  Master  what  the  Dee' I  know  I? 
But  somewhere  I  have  had  a  lungeous  faw 
Vm  sure  o'  that,  and,  Master,  thafs  neet  aw.  1220 

A  Candle  then  was  lighted  when  his  sconce 
Did  represent  Raw-head,  and  Bloody-bones. 
A  lungeous  fall  indeed,  the  Master  said, 
Thy  very  looks  would  make  a  man  afraid, 
Thou  hast  drunk  deep,  thy  Hogs-head  on  the  tilt, 
But  where's  my  Mare?  No  matter  where,  hoo's  kilt, 
Replies  the  man,  Vth  morninck  send,  and  see, 
The  Devils  power  go  with  these  Tor  rs  for  me. 
His  Dame  was  call'd,  and  he  soon  got  to  bed,       1229 
Where  she  did  wash,  and  dress  his  great  Calves-head, 
So  well,  that  in  the  morning  'twas  his  care 
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To  go,  and  fley,  not  to  fetch  home  his  Mare: 

But  she  had  shar'd  his  fortune,  and  was  found 

Grazing  within  the  Valley  safe  and  sound, 

Sans  hurt,  or  blemish,  save  a  little  strip 

Of  hair  and  skin  rippled  upon  her  hip. 

The  hat,  saddle  and  cloth,  denoted  well, 

As  they  were  scatter'd  found,  just  where  they  fell, 

And  yet  as  oft,  as  I  the  place  do  view, 

I  scarce  believe,  although  I  know  this  true:  1240 

But  whosoere  shall  happen  to  come  there, 

Will  not  reprove  what  I've  deliver'd  here; 

Since  with  his  Eyes  he  may  the  place  behold, 

And  hear  this  truth  affirm'd  that  I  have  told. 

Southward  from  hence  ten  miles,  where  Derwent 
laves 
His  broken  Shoars  with  never  clearing  waves, 
There  stands  a  stately,  and  stupendious  Pile1 
Like  the  proud  Regent  of  the  Brinish  Isle, 
Shedding  her  beams  over  the  barren  Vale, 
Which  else  bleak  winds,  and  nipping  Frosts  assail 
With  such  perpetual  War,  there  would  appear      1251 
Nothing  but  Winter  ten  months  of  the  year. 

This  Palace,  with  wild  prospects  girded  round, 
Stands  in  the  middle  of  a  falling  ground, 
At  a  black  Mountains  foot,  whose  craggy  brow 
Secures  from  Eastern-Tempests  all  below, 
Under  whose  shelter  Trees  and  Flowers  grow, 
With  early  Blossom,  maugre  native  snow; 
Which  elsewhere  round  a  Tyranny  maintains, 
And  binds  cramp  \ Nature  long  in  Crystal-Chains. 
The  Fabrick's  noble  Front  faces  the  West,  1261 

Turning  her  fair  broad  shoulders  to  the  East, 
On  the  South-side  the  stately  Gardens  lye, 
Where  the  scorn'd  Peak  rivals  proud  Italy. 

1  Chatsworth  the  seventh  Wonder. 
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And  on  the  North  sev'ral  inferior  plots 
For  servile  use  scatter'd  do  lye  in  spots. 

The  outward  Gate  stands  near  enough,  to  look 
Her  Oval  Front  in  the  objected  Brook; 
But  that  she  has  better  reflexion 
From  a  large  Mirror  nearer  of  her  own.  1270 

For  a  fair  Lake,  from  wash  of  Floods  unmixt, 
Before  it  lies,  an  Area  spread  betwixt. 
Over  this  Pond,  opposite  to  the  Gate, 
A  Bridge  of  a  queint  structure,  strength,  and  state, 
Invites  you  to  pass  over  it,  where  dry 
You  trample  may  on  shoals  of  wanton  Fry, 
With  which  those  breeding  waters  do  abound, 
And  better  Carps  are  no  where  to  be  found. 
A  Tower  of  Antick  Model  the  Bridge  foot 
From  the  Peak-rabble  does  securely  shut,  1280 

Which,  by  stone  stairs,  delivers  you  below 
Into  the  sweetest  Walks  the  world  can  show. 
There  Wood  and  Water,  Sun  and  Shade  contend, 
Which  shall  the  most  delight,  and  most  befriend; 
There  Grass,  and  Gravel  in  one  path  you  meet, 
For  Ladies  tend'rer,  and  mens  harder  feet. 
Here  into  open  Lakes  the  Sun  may  pry, 
A  priviledge  the  closer  Groves  deny, 
Or  if  confed'rate  winds  do  make  them  yield, 
He  then  but  chequers  what  he  cannot  guild.  1290 

The  Ponds,  which  here  in  double  order  shine, 
Are  some  of  them  so  large,  and  all  so  fine, 
That  Neptune  in  his  progress  once  did  please 
To  frolick  in  these  artificial  Seas; 
Of  which  a  noble  Monument  we  find, 
His  Royal  Chariot  left,  it  seems,  behind; 
Whose  wheels  and  body  moor'd  up  with  a  Chain, 
Like  Drake's  old  Hulk  at  Deptford,  still  remain. 
No  place  on  Earth  was  ere  discover'd  yet, 
For  contemplation,  or  delight  so  fit.  1 300 
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The  Groves,  whose  curled  brows  shade  every  Lake, 

Do  every  where  such  waving  Landskips  make, 

As  Painters  baffl'd  Art  is  far  above, 

Who  waves,  and  leaves  could  never  yet  make  move. 

Hither  the  warbling  People  of  the  Air 

From  their  remoter  Colonies  repair, 

And  in  these  shades,  now  setting-up  their  rests, 

Like  Ccesars  Swiss,  burn  their  old  native  nests. 

The  Muses  too  pearch  on  the  bending  spraies 

And  in  these  thickets  chant  their  charming  Laies;1310 

No  wonder  then  if  the  Heroick  Song1 

That  here  took  birth,  and  voice  do  flourish  long. 

To  view  from  hence  the  glittering  Pile  above 
(Which  must  at  once  wonder  create,  and  love) 
Environed  round  with  Natures  shames,  and  Ills, 
Black  Heaths,  wild  Rocks,  bleak  Craggs,  and  naked 

Hills, 
And  the  whole  Prospect  so  informe,  and  rude; 
Who  is  it,  but  must  presently  conclude? 
That  this  is  Paradice,  which  seated  stands 
In  midst  of  Desarts,  and  of  barren  Sands.  1 320 

So  a  bright  Diamond  would  look,  if  set 
In  a  vile  socket  of  ignoble  jet, 
And  such  a  face  the  new-born  Nature  took, 
When  out  of  Chaos  by  the  Fiat  strook. 
Doubtless,  if  any  where,  there  never  yet 
So  brave  a  Structure  on  such  ground  was  set, 
Which  sure  the  Foundress  built,  to  reconcile 
This  to  the  other  members  of  the  Isle, 
And  would  therein,  first  her  own  Grandeur  show, 
And  then  what  Art  could,  spite  of  Nature,  do.       1330 

But  let  me  lead  you  in,  'tis  worth  the  pains 
T'examine  what  this  Princely  House  contains, 
Which,  if  without  so  glorious  to  be  seen, 

1  Mr.  Hobbs  his  de  Mir.  Pec. 
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Honour  and  Vertue  make  it  shine  within. 
The  fore-nam'd  outward  Gate  then  leads  into 
A  spacious  Court,  whence  open  to  the  view 
The  noble  Front  of  the  whole  JEdifice, 
In  a  surprising  height,  is  seen  to  rise. 
Even  with  the  Gate-house,  upon  either  hand 
A  neat  square  Turret  in  the  corners  stand,  1340 

On  each  side  Plats  of  ever-springing  green, 
With  an  ascending  Pavier-walk  between. 
In  the  green  Plat  which  on  the  right  hand  lies, 
A  Fountain  of  strange  structure,  high  doth  rise, 
Upon  whose  slender  top,  there  is  a  vast, 
I'd  almost  said,  prodigious  Bason  plac't; 
And,  without  doubt,  the  Model  of  this  Piece 
Came  from  some  other  place,  than  Rome,  or  Greece, 
For  such  a  Sea  suspended  in  the  Air, 
I  never  saw  in  any  place,  but  there.  1 350 

Which  should  it  break,  or  fall,  I  doubt  we  shou'd 
Begin  to  reckon  from  the  second  Flood. 
Though  this  divert  the  eye;  yet  all  the  while 
Your  feet  still  move  towards  th'attractive  Pile, 
Till  fair  round  Stairs,  some  fifteen  grieses  high, 
Land  you  upon  a  Terrass,  that  doth  lie 
Of  goodly  breadth  along  the  Buildings  square, 
Well  pav'd,  and  fenc't  with  Rail,  and  Baluster. 
From  hence  in  some  three  steps  the  inner-Gate 
Rises  in  greater  Beauty,  Art,  and  State,  1360 

Than  the  proud  Palace  of  the  Sun,  and  all 
Vain  Poets  stuff  vainer  Romance  withall, 
A  vice  that  much  the  Gal  lick  muse  infects, 
And  of  good  Writers,  make  vile  Architects. 
This  to  the  Lodg  admits,  and  two  steps  more 
Set  you  upon  a  level  axler  floor, 
Which  paves  the  inner  Court,  a  curious  place 
Form'd  by  the  am'rous  structure's  kind  embrace. 
I'th'  Center  of  this  shady  Court  doth  rise 
Another  Fountain,  of  a  quaint  device  1 370 
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Which  large-limb  Heroes,  with  Majestick  port 

In  their  habilliments  of  War  support. 

Hence,  cross  the  Court,  through  a  fine  Portico 

Into  the  Body  of  the  House  you  go, 

Where  a  proud  Hall  does  not  at  all  abate 

Any  thing  promis'd  by  the  outward  State, 

And  where  the  Reader  we  entreat  will  please 

By  the  large  Foot,  to  measure  Hercules; 

For  sure  a  vain,  and  endless  work  it  were 

T'insist  upon  ev'ry  particular.  1380 

And  should  I  be  so  mad  to  go  about 

To  give  account  of  ev'ry  thing  throughout, 

The  Rooms  of  State,  Stair-cases,  Galleries, 

Lodgings,  Apartments,  Closets,  Offices; 

Or  to  describe  the  splendors  undertake 

Which  ev'ry  glorious  Room,  a  Heaven  make, 

The  Picture,  Sculpture,  Carving,  Graving,  Guilding, 

T'would  be  as  long  in  Writing  as  in  Building. 

Yet  Chatsworth,  though  thy  pristine  lineaments 

Were  beautiful,  and  great  to  all  intents:  1390 

I  needs  must  say,  for  I  have  seen  both  Faces, 

Thou'rt  much  more  lovely  in  the  modern  graces, 

Thy  now  great  Mistriss1  has  adorn' d  thee  in, 

Than  when  thought  fine  enough  to  hold  a  Queen.2 

Thy  Foundress2'  drest  thee  in  such  Robes,  as  they 

In  those  old  fashion'd  Times,  reputed  gay, 

Of  which  new  stript,  and  the  old  rusling  pride 

Of  Ruff,  and  Farthingale  now  laid  aside, 

Thy  shapes  appear,  and  thou  thy  self  art  seen 

A  very  Christian,  and  a  modish  Queen:  1400 

Which  (though  old  freinds  part  ill)  is  recompence 

For  a  few  Goth,  and  Vandal  ornaments, 

And  all  these  glories  glitter  to  the  sight 

By  the  advantage  of  a  clearer  light. 

1  The  present  Countess  of  Devonshire. 

2  The  Queen  of  Scots. 

3  The  Countess  of  Shrewsbury. 
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The  Glaziers  work  before  substantial  was 

I  must  confess,  thrice  as  much  lead,  as  glass, 

Which  in  the  Suns  Meridian,  cast  a  light, 

As  it  had  been  within  an  hour  of  night. 

The  windows  now  look  like  so  many  Suns, 

Illustrating  the  noble  Room  at  once:  1410 

The  primitive  Casements  modell'd  were  no  doubt 

By  that  through  which  the  Pigeon  was  thrust  out, 

Where  now  whole  Shashes  are  but  one  great  eye, 

T'examine,  and  admire  thy  beauties  by. 

And,  if  we  hence  look  out,  we  shall  see  there 

The  Gardens  too  i'th  Reformation  share: 

Upon  a  Terrass,  as  most  Houses  high, 

Though  from  this  prospect  humble  to  your  eye, 

A  stately  Plat,  both  regular,  and  vast 

Suiting  the  rest,  was  by  the  Foundress  cast,  1420 

In  those  incurious  times,  under  the  Rose 

Design'd,  as  one  may  saucily  suppose, 

For  Lillies,  Pionies,  Daffodills,  and  Roses 

To  garnish  Chimneys,  and  make  Sunday  Posies, 

Where  Gooseberries,  as  good  as  ever  grew, 

'Tis  like  were  set;  for  Winter-greens  the  Yew, 

Holly,  and  Box:  for  then  these  things  were  new 

With  oh!  the  honest  Rosemary  and  Bays, 

So  much  esteem'd  in  those  good  Wassel  days. 

Now  in  the  middle  of  this  great  Parterre,  1430 

A  Fountain  darts  her  streams  into  the  Air 
Twenty  foot  high;  till  by  the  Winds  deprest, 
Unable  longer  upward  to  contest, 
They  fall  again  in  tears  for  grief,  and  ire 
They  cannot  reach  the  place  they  did  aspire. 
As  if  the  Sun  melted  the  waxen  wings 
Of  these  Icarian  temerarious  springs, 
For  braving  thus  his  generative  ray, 
When  their  true  motion  lies  another  way 
Th'ambitious  Element  repulsed  so  1440 
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Rallies,  and  saves  her  routed  waves  below, 

In  a  large  Bason  of  Diameter 

Such  as  old  Romes  expensive  Lakes  did  bear, 

Where  a  Pacifick  Sea  expanded  lies, 

A  liquid  Theater  for  Naumachies; 

And  where  in  case  of  such  a  Pageant  War, 

Romans  in  statue  still  spectators  are. 

Where  the  ground  swells  nearer  the  Hill  above 
And  where  once  stood  a  Cragg1  and  Cherry  Grove, 
(Which  of  renown  then  shar'd  a  mighty  part)        1450 
Instead  of  such  a  barbarous  piece  of  Art, 
Such  poor  contriv'd,  dwarfish  and  ragged  shades, 
Tis  now  adorn'd  with  Fountains  and  Cascades, 
Terass  on  Terass  with  their  Stair-Cases 
Of  brave,  and  great  contrivance,  and  to  these 
Statues,  Walks,  Grass-plats,  and  a  Grove  indeed 
Where  silent  Lovers  may  lye  down  and  bleed. 
And  though  all  things  were,  for  that  Age,  before 
In  truth  so  great,  that  nothing  could  be  more; 
Yet  now  they  with  much  greater  lustre  stand,        1460 
Toucht  up,  and  fmisht  by  a  better  hand. 

But  that  which  crowns  all  this,  and  does  impart 
A  Lustre  far  beyond  the  pow'r  of  Art, 
Is  the  Great  Owner,  He,  whose  noble  mind 
For  such  a  Fortune  only  was  design'd. 
Whose  bounties  as  the  Oceans  bosom  wide, 
Flow  in  a  constant,  unexhausted  Tyde 
Of  Hospitality  and  free  Access, 
Liberal  Condescension,  Cheerfulness, 
Honour  and  Truth,  as  ev'ry  of  them  strove  1470 

At  once  to  captivate  Respect  and  Love: 
And  all  with  such  Order  perform'd,  and  Grace 
As  rivett  Wonder  to  the  stately  place. 

1  An  Artificial  Rock,  so  called. 
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But  I  must  give  my  Muse  the  Hola  here, 
Respect  must  check  her  in  the  wild  Career, 
For  when  we  impotently  do  commend, 
The  thing  well  meant,  ill  done,  must  needs  offend; 
His  Vertues  are  above  my  Character, 
Too  great  for  Fame  to  speak;  or  Verse  to  bear. 

FINIS 
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A  Journey  into  the  Peak 

To  Sir  Aston  Cokayne 

Sir,  Coming  home  into  this  frozen  Clime, 

Grown  cold,  and  almost  senslesse,  as  my  rythme, 

I  found,  that  Winters  bold,  impetuous  rage 

Prevented  time,  and  antidated  age, 

For,  in  my  veins  did  nought  but  crystall  dwell, 

Each  hair  was  frozen  to  an  iceicle. 

My  flesh  was  marble,  so  that,  as  I  went, 

I  did  appear  a  walking  Monument. 

'T  might  have  been  judg'd,  rather  than  marble,  flint, 

Had  there  been  any  spark  of  fier  in't.  10 

My  Mother  looking  back  (to  bid  Good  night) 
Was  metamorphos'd,  like  the  Sodomite. 
Like  Sinon's  horse,  our  horses  were  become; 
And,  since  they  could  not  go,  they  slided  home. 
The  hills  were  hard  to  such  a  Qualitie, 
So  beyond  Reason  in  Philosophic; 
If  Pegasus  had  kickt  at  one  of  those, 
Homers  Odysse's  had  been  writ  in  prose. 

These  are  strange  stories,  Sir,  to  you,  who  sweat 
Under  the  warm  Suns  comfortable  heat:  20 

Whose  happy  Seat  of  Pooley  farre  outvies 
The  fabled  pleasures  of  blest  Paradise. 
Whose  Canaan  fills  your  hous  with  wine,  and  oyl, 
Till 't  crack  with  burdens  of  a  fruitfull  soil. 
Which  hous,  if  it  were  plac't  above  the  sphear, 
Would  be  a  Palace  fit  for  Jupiter. 
The  humble  chappell  for  religious  Rites, 
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The  inner  rooms  for  honest,  free  delights, 

And  Providence,  that  these  miscarrie,  loth, 

Has  plac't  the  Tower  a  centinell  to  both:  30 

So  that  there's  nothing  wanting  to  improve 

Either  your  pietie,  or  peace,  or  love. 

Without,  you  have  the  pleasure  of  the  woods, 
Fair  plains,  sweet  medows,  and  transparent  flouds, 
With  all  that's  good  and  excellent,  beside 
The  tempting  apples  by  Euphrates'  side. 
But,  that,  which  does  above  all  these  aspire, 
Is  Delphos,  brought  from  Greece  to  Warwickshire. 

But  oh!  ungodly  Hodge!  that  valu'd  not 
The  saving  juice  o'  th'  aenigmaticke  pot.  40 

Whose  charming  virtue  made  mee  to  forget 
T'  enquire  of  Fate,  else  I  had  stay'd  there  yet, 
Nor  had  I  then  once  dar'd  to  venture  on 
The  cutting  ayr  of  this  our  Freezland-zone. 

But,  once  again,  Dear  Sir,  I  mean  to  come, 
And  learn  to  thank,  as  to  be  troublesome. 


Epistle  to  John  Bradshaw  Esq. 

I 

From  Porta  Nova  as  pale  wretches  go 

To  swing  on  fatal  Tripus,  even  so, 

My  dearest  Friend,  I  went  last  day  from  thee, 

Whilst  for  five  Miles,  the  figure  of  that  Tree 

Was  ever  in  my  guilty  Fancy's  eye, 

As  if  in  earnest  I'd  been  doom'd  to  die 

For,  what  deserv'd  it,  so  unworthily 

Stealing  so  early,  Jack,  away  from  thee. 

And  that  which  (as  't  well  might)  encreas'd  my  fear, 

Was  the  ill  luck  of  my  vile  Chariotier,  10 
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Who  drove  so  nicely  too,  t'  increase  my  dread, 

As  if  his  Horses  with  my  vital  thread 

Had  Harness'd  been,  which  being,  alas!  so  weak 

He  fear'd  might  snap,  and  would  not  it  should  break, 

Till  he  himself  the  honour  had  to  do  't 

With  one  thrice  stronger,  and  my  neck  to  boot. 

Thus  far  in  hanging  posture  then  I  went, 

(And  sting  of  Conscience  is  a  punishment 

On  Earth  they  say  the  greatest,  and  some  tell 

It  is  moreo'er  the  onely  one  in  Hell,  20 

The  Worm  that  never  dies  being  alone 

The  thing  they  call  endless  Damnation:) 

But  leaving  that  unto  the  Wise  that  made  it, 

And  knowing  best  theXjulf,  can  best  evade  it, 

I'll  tell  you,  that  being  pass'd  through  High-gate,  there 

I  was  saluted  by  the  Countrey  Air, 

With  such  a  pleasing  Gale,  as  made  me  smell 

The  Peak  it  self;  nor  is  't  a  Miracle, 

For  all  that  pass  that  Portico  this  way 

Are  Transmontani,  as  the  Courtiers  say;  30 

Which  suppos'd  true,  one  then  may  boldly  speak, 

That  all  of  th'  North-side  High-gate  are  i'  th'  Peak', 

And  so  to  hanging  when  I  thought  to  come, 

Wak'd  from  the  Dream,  I  found  my  self  at  home. 

Wonder  not  then  if  I,  in  such  a  case 
So  over-joy'd,  forgot  thee  for  a  space; 
And  but  a  little  space,  for,  by  this  light, 
I  thought  on  thee  again  ten  times  e'er  night; 
Though  when  the  night  was  come,  I  then  indeed 
Thought  all  on  one  of  whom  I'd  greater  need:  40 

But  being  now  cur'd  of  that  Malady, 
I'm  at  full  leisure  to  remember  thee, 
And  (which  I'm  sure  you  long  to  know)  set  forth 
In  Northern  Song  my  Journey  to  the  North. 
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Know  then  with  Horses  twain,  one  sound,  one  lame, 
On  Sunday's  Eve  I  to  St.  AlbarCs  came, 
Where,  finding  by  my  Body's  lusty  state, 
I  could  not  hold  out  home  at  that  slow  rate, 
I  found  a  Coach-man,  who,  my  case  bemoaning, 
With  three  stout  Geldings,  and  one  able  Stoning,     50 
For  eight  good  Pounds  did  bravely  undertake, 
Or  for  my  own,  or  for  my  Money's  sake, 
Through  thick  and  thin,  fall  out  what  could  befall, 
To  bring  me  safe  and  sound  to  Basford-hall. 
Which  having  drank  upon,  he  bid  good-night, 
And  (Heaven  forgive  us)  with  the  Morning's  light, 
Not  fearing  God,  nor  his  Vice-gerent  Constable, 
We  roundly  rowling  were  the  Road  to  Dunstable, 
Which,  as  they  chim'd  to  Prayers,  we  trotted  through, 
And  'fore  elev'n  ten  minutes  came  unto  60 

The  Town  that  Brickhill  height,  where  we  did  rest, 
And  din'd  indifferent  well  both  man  and  beast. 
'Twixt  two  and  four  to  Stratford,  'twas  well  driven, 
And  came  to  Tocester  to  lodge  at  Even. 
Next  day  we  din'd  at  Dunchurch,  and  did  lie 
That  night  four  miles  on  our  side  Coventry. 
Tuesday  at  noon  at  Lichfeild  Town  we  baited, 
But  there  some  Friends,  who  long  that  hour  had 

waited, 
So  long  detain' d  me,  that  my  Chariotier 
Could  drive  that  night  but  to  Uttoxiter.  70 

And  there  the  Wednesday,  being  Market-day, 
I  was  constrain' d  with  some  kind  Lads  to  stay 
Tippling  till  afternoon,  which  made  it  night 
When  from  my  Hero's  Tow'r  I  saw  the  light 
Of  her  Flambeaux,  and  fanci'd  as  we  drave 
Each  rising  Hillock  was  a  swelling  wave, 
And  that  I  swimming  was  in  Neptune's  spight, 
To  my  long  long'd-for  Harbour  of  delight. 

And  now  I'm  here  set  down  again  in  peace, 
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After  my  troubles,  business,  Voyages,  80 

The  same  dull  Northern  clod  I  was  before, 

Gravely  enquiring  how  Ewes  are  a  Score, 

How  the  Hay-Harvest,  and  the  Corn  was  got, 

And  if  or  no  there's  like  to  be  a  Rot; 

Just  the  same  Sot  I  was  e'er  I  remov'd, 

Nor  by  my  travel,  nor  the  Court  improv'd; 

The  same  old  fashion'd  Squire,  no  whit  refln'd, 

And  shall  be  wiser  when  the  Devil's  blind: 

But  find  all  here  too  in  the  self-same  state, 

And  now  begin  to  live  at  the  old  rate,  90 

To  bub  old  Ale,  which  nonsense  does  create, 

Write  leud  Epistles,  and  sometimes  translate 

Old  Tales  of  Tubs,  of  Guyenne,  and  Provence, 

And  keep  a  clutter  with  th'  old  Blades  of  France, 

As  D'Avenant  did  with  those  of  Lombardy,^) 

Which  any  will  receive,  but  none  will  buy    f 

And  that  has  set  H.  B.  and  me  awry.  J 

My  River  still  through  the  same  Chanel  glides, 

Clear  from  the  Tumult,  Salt  and  dirt  of  Tides, 

And  my  poor  Fishing-house,  my  Seat's  best  grace, 

Stands  firm  and  faithfull  in  the  self-same  place      101 

I  left  it  four  months  since,  and  ten  to  one 

I  go  a  Fishing  e'er  two  days  are  gone: 

So  that  (my  Friend)  I  nothing  want  but  thee 

To  make  me  happy  as  I'd  wish  to  be; 

And  sure  a  day  will  come  I  shall  be  bless'd 

In  his  enjoyment  whom  my  heart  loves  best; 

Which  when  it  comes  will  raise  me  above  men 

Greater  than  crowned  Monarchs  are,  and  then 

I'll  not  exchange  my  Cottage  for  White-hall,  110 

Windsor,  the  Louvre,  or  th'  Escurial. 
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Epistle  to  John  Bradshaw  Esq. 
II 

Sir,  you  may  please  to  call  to  mind, 
That  Letters  you  did  lately  find 
From  me,  which  I  conceiv'd  were  very  kind; 

So  hearty  kind,  that  by  this  hand  Sir, 
Briefly,  I  doe  not  understand  Sir, 
Why  you  should  not  vouchsafe  some  kind  of  answer. 

What  though  in  Rhime  y'  are  no  proficient? 
Your  Love  should  not  have  been  deficient, 
When  down-right  Prose  to  me  had  been  sufficient. 

'Tis  true,  I  know  that  you  dare  fight  Sir,  10 

But  what  of  that?  that  will  not  fright  Sir; 
I  know  full  well  your  Worship  too  can  write  Sir. 

Where  the  Peace  therefore  broken  once  is, 
Unless  you  send  some  fair  Responses, 
I  doubt  there  will  ensue  some  broken  Sconces. 

Then  dream  not  valour  can  befriend  you, 
For  if  I  justly  once  suspend  you, 
Your  Sanct'ary,  nor  your  Club,  can  yet  defend  you; 

But  fairly  Sir,  to  work  to  goe; 
What  the  Fiend  is  the  matter,  trow,  20 

Should  make  you  use  an  old  Companion  so? 

I  know  the  life  you  lead  a-days, 
And,  like  poor  Swan,  your  foot  can  trace 
From  home  to  Pray'rs,  thence  to  the  forenam'd  place:1 

1  Viz.  The  Sanctuary. 
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And  can  you  not  from  your  Precation, 
And  your  as  daily  Club-Potation, 
To  think  of  an  old  Friend  find  some  vacation. 

Tis  true  you  sent  a  little  Letter, 
With  a  great  Present,  which  was  better, 
For  which  I  must  remain  your  humble  Debtor,     30 

But  for  th'  Epistle,  to  be  plain, 
That's  paid  with  Int'rest  back  again, 
For  I  sent  one  as  long  at  least  as  twain. 

Then  mine  was  Rhime,  and  yours  but  Reason; 
If  therefore  you  intend  t'  appease  one, 
Let  me  hear  from  you  in  some  mod'rate  season. 

'Tis  what  y'  are  bound  to  by  the  tie 
Of  Friendship  first,  then  Equity, 
To  which  I'll  add  a  third,  call'd  Charity. 

For  one  that's  banished  the  Grand  Mond         40 
Would  sometimes  by  his  Friends  be  own'd, 
'Tis  comfort  after  whipping  to  be  moan'd. 

But  though  I'm  damn'd  t'  a  People  here, 
Than  whom  my  Dog's  much  civiller, 
I  hear  from  you  some  twice  or  thrice  a  year. 

Saints  that  above  are  plac'd  in  Glory, 
Unless  the  Papists  tell  a  Story, 
Commiserate  poor  Souls  in  Purgatory, 

Whilst  you,  Sir  Captain,  Heav'n  remit  ye, 
Who  live  in  Heav'n  on  Earth,  the  City,  50 

On  me,  who  live  in  Hell,  can  have  no  pity. 
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In  faith  it  looks  unkind!  pray  mend  it, 
Write  the  least  Scrip  you  will,  and  send  it, 
And  I  will  bless  and  kiss  the  hand  that  pen'd  it. 


Epistle  to  John  Bradshaw,  Esq. 
Ill 

What  though  I  writ  a  tedious  Letter, 
Whereas  a  shorter  had  been  better, 
And  that  'twas  writ  in  Moor-lands  Metre, 
To  make  it  run,  I  thought,  the  sweeter, 
Yet  there  was  nought  in  that  Epistle 
At  which  your  Worship  ought  to  bristle; 
For  though  it  was  too  long,  'twas  civil, 
And  though  the  Rhime,  'tis  true,  was  evil, 
I  will  maintain  'twas  well  meant  yet, 
And  full  of  heart,  though  void  of  wit:  10 

Why,  with  a  Horse-Pox,  then  should  you, 
I  thought  my  Friend,  keep  such  adoe, 
And  set  Tom  Weaver  on  my  back, 
Because  I  ha'n't  forsooth  the  knack 
To  please  your  over-dainty  ear; 
(Impossible  for  me  I  fear) 
Nor  can  my  Poesy  strew  with  Posies 
Of  Red,  White,  Damask,  Provense  Roses, 
Bears-ears,  Anemonies,  and  Lillies, 
As  he  did  in  Diebus  Mis?  20 

What  man!  all  Amblers  are  not  Couryats, 
Neither  can  all  who  Rhime  be  Laureats: 
Besides  the  Moor-lands  not  a  Clime  is, 
Nor  of  the  year  it  now  the  time  is 
To  gather  Flowers,  I  suppose, 
Either  for  Poetry  or  Prose; 
Therefore,  kind  Sir,  in  courteous  fashion, 
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I  wish  you  spare  your  expectation. 

And  since  you  may  be  thin  of  clothing, 

(Something  being  better  too  than  nothing)      30 

Winter  now  growing  something  rough, 

I  send  you  here  a  piece  of  Stuff, 

Since  your  old  Weaver's  dead  and  gone, 

To  make  a  Fustian  Wastcoat1  on. 

Accept  it,  and  I'll  rest  your  Debtor, 

When  more  Wit  sends  it,  I'll  send  better. 

And  here  I  cannot  pretermit 
To  that  Epitome  of  Wit, 
Knowledge  and  Art,  to  him  whom  wel 
Saucily  call,  and  I  more  saucily  >  40 

Presume  to  write  the  little  d.  J 

All  that  your  Language  can  improve, 
Of  Service,  Honour,  and  of  Love: 
After  whose  Name  the  rest  I  know 
Would  sound  so  very  flat  and  low, 
They  must  excuse,  if  in  this  case 
I  wind  them  up  Et  Cceterds. 

Lastly,  that  in  my  tedious  Scribble 
I  may  not  seem  incorrigible, 
I  will  conclude  by  telling  you  50 

(And  on  my  honest  word  'tis  true) 
I  long  as  much  as  new  made  Bride 
Does  for  the  Marriage  Even  Tide, 
Your  plump  Corpusculum  t'  imbrace, 
In  this  abominable  place: 
And  therefore  when  the  Spring  appears, 
(Till  when  short  days  will  seem  long  years) 
And  that  under  this  scurvy  hand, 
I  give  you,  Sir,  to  understand, 
In  April,  May,  or  then  abouts,  60 

Doves  People  are  your  humble  Trouts, 

1  For  Rhimes  take  a  new  Figure. 
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Be  sure  you  do  not  fail  but  come 
To  make  the  Peak  Elizium; 
Where  you  shall  find  then,  and  for  ever, 
As  true  a  Friend1  as  was  Tom  Weaver. 


Epistle  to  the  Earl  of  [Chesterfield] 

To  write  in  Verse,  O  Count  of  mine, 
To  you,  who  have  the  Ladies  nine, 
With  a  wet  finger,  at  your  call, 
And  I  believe  have  kist  'urn  all, 
*    Is  such  an  undertaking,  none 
But  Peakrill  bold  would  venture  on: 
Yet  having  found,  that,  to  my  woes 
No  help  will  be  procur'd  by  Prose, 
And  to  write  that  way  is  no  boot, 
I'll  try  if  Ryming  will  not  doo  't.  10 

Know  then,  my  Lord,  that  on  my  word, 
Since  my  first,  second,  and  my  third, 
Which  I  have  pester'd  you  withall, 
I've  heard  no  syllable  at  all, 
Or  where  you  are,  or  what  you  do; 
Or,  if  I  have  a  Lord,  or  no. 
A  pretty  comfort  to  a  man 
That  studies  all  the  ways  he  can 
To  keep  an  Interest  he  does  prize 
Above  all  other  Treasuries.  20 

But  let  that  pass,  you  now  must  know 
We  do  on  our  last  Quarter  go; 
And  that  I  may  go  bravely  out. 
Am  trowling  merry  Bowl  about, 
To  Lord,  and  Lady,  that  and  this, 
As  nothing  were  at  all  amiss, 

1  Though  not  half  so  good  a  Poet. 
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When  after  twenty  days  are  past, 

Poor  Charles  has  eat  and  drunk  his  last. 

No  more  Plum-porridge  then,  or  Pye, 

No  Brawn  with  Branch  of  Rosemary,  30 

No  Chine  of  Beef,  enough  to  make 

The  tallest  Yeoman's  Chine  to  crack; 

No  Bag-pipe  humming  in  the  Hall, 

Nor  noise  of  House-keeping  at  all, 

Nor  sign,  by  which  it  may  be  said, 

This  House  was  once  inhabited. 

I  may  perhaps,  with  much  ado, 

Rub  out  a  Christmas  more,  or  two; 

Or,  if  the  Fates  be  pleas'd,  a  score, 

But  never  look  to  keep  one  more.  40 

Some  three  Months  hence,  I  make  account 
My  Spur-gall'd  Pegasus  to  mount, 
When,  whither  I  intend  to  go, 
My  Horse,  as  well  as  I,  will  know: 
But  being  got,  with  much  ado, 
Out  of  the  reach  a  Stage  or  two, 
Though  not  the  conscience  of  my  shame, 
And  Pegasus  fall'n  desp'rate  lame, 
I  shake  my  stirrups,  and  forsake  him, 
Leaving  him  to  the  next  will  take  him;  50 

Not  that  I  set  so  lightly  by  him, 
Would  any  be  so  kind  to  buy  him; 
But  that  I  think  those  who  have  seen 
How  ill  my  Muse  has  mounted  been, 
Would  certainly  take  better  heed 
Than  to  bid  money  for  her  Steed. 

Being  then  on  foot,  away  I  go, 
And  bang  the  hoof,  incognito, 
Though  in  condition  so  forlorn, 
Little  Disguise  will  serve  the  turn,  60 
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Since  best  of  Friends,  the  World's  so  base, 
Scarce  know  a  man  when  in  Disgrace. 

But  that's  too  serious.  Then  suppose, 
Like  trav'ling  Tom,1  with  dint  of  Toes, 
I'me  got  unto  extreamest  shore, 
Sick,  and  impatient  to  be  o're 
That  Channel  which  secur'd  my  state 
Of  Peace,  whilst  I  was  fortunate, 
But  in  this  moment  of  distress, 
Confines  me  to  unhappiness:  70 

But  where's  the  Money  to  be  had 
This  surly  Neptune  to  perswade? 
It  is  no  less  than  shillings  ten, 
Gods  will  be  brib'd  as  well  as  men. 
Imagine  then  your  High-lander 
Over  a  Cann  of  muddy  Beer, 
Playing  at  Passage  with  a  pair 
Of  drunken  Fumblers  for  his  Fare; 
And  see  I've  won,  oh,  lucky  chance, 
Hoist  Sail  amain,  my  Mates,  for  France',        80 
Fortune  was  civil  in  this  throw, 
And  having  rob'd  me,  lets  me  go. 
I've  won,  and  yet  how  could  I  choose, 
He  needs  must  win,  that  cannot  lose; 
Fate  send  me  then  a  happy  wind, 
And  better  luck  to  those  behind. 

But  what  advantage  will  it  be 
That  Winds  and  Tides  are  kind  to  me, 
When  still  the  wretched  have  their  woes, 
Wherever  they  their  Feet  dispose?  90 

What  satisfaction,  or  delight 
Are  ragousts  to  an  appetite? 
What  ease  can  France  or  Flanders  give 
To  him  that  is  a  Fugitive? 

i  Coriat. 
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Some  two  years  hence,  when  you  come  o're, 

In  all  your  State,  Ambassadour, 

If  my  ill  Nature  be  so  strong 

T'  out-live  my  Infamy  so  long, 

You'l  find  your  little  Officer 

Ragged  as  his  old  Colours  are;  100 

And  naked,  as  he's  discontent. 

Standing  at  some  poor  Sutlers  Tent, 

With^his  Pike  cheek't,  to  guard  the  Tun 

He  must  not  tast  when  he  has  done. 

Hump,  says  my  Lord,  I'me  half  afraid 

My  Captain's  turn'd  a  Reformade, 

That  scurvy  Face  I  sure  should  know, 

Yes  faith,  my  Lord,  'tis  even  so, 

I  am  that  individual  he: 

I  told  your  Lordship  how  'twould  be.  110 

Thou  did'st  so,  Charles,  it  is  confest, 

Yet  still  I  thought  thou  wer't  in  jest; 

But  comfort!  Poverty's  no  Crime, 

I'll  take  thy  word  another  time. 

This  matters  now  are  coming  to, 
And  I'm  resolv'd  upon  't;  whilst  you, 
Sleeping  in  Fortune's  Arms,  ne'er  dream 
Who  feels  the  contrary  Extream; 
Faith  write  to  me,  that  I  may  know 
Whether  you  love  me  still,  or  no;  120 

Or  if  you  do  not,  by  what  ways 
I've  pull'd  upon  me  my  disgrace; 
For  whilst  I  still  stand  fair  with  you, 
I  dare  the  worst  my  Fate  can  do; 
But  your  opinion  gone  I  find, 
I'm  sunk  for  ever  to  mankind. 
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To  the  Countess  of  Chesterfield,  on  the 
Birth  of  her  first  Son 

Madam,  let  an  humble  stranger 
Give  you  Joy  without  the  danger 

Of  correction  from  your  brow; 
And  I  fancy  'tis  not  easie 
For  the  rudest  to  displease  ye, 

Y'are  in  so  good  an  humour  now. 

Such  a  Treasure  you  have  brought  us, 
As  in  gratitude  has  taught  us 

To  praise  and  bless  your  happy  Womb; 
And  since  you  have  oblig'd  so  many,  10 

You  cannot  but  expect  sure  (can  ye?) 

To  be  thank'd  at  least  by  some. 

A  more  wish'd-for  Heir  by  Heaven 
Ne'er  to  Family  was  given, 

Nor  a  braver  Boy  to  boot; 
Finer  ne'er  was  born  before  him, 
One  may  know  who  got  and  bore  him, 

And  now  a  days  'tis  hard  to  do't. 

You  copie  well,  for  which  the  rather, 

Since  you  so  well  have  hit  the  Father,  20 

Madam,  once  more  try  your  skill 
To  bring  of  th'  other  Sex  another 
As  Fair,  and  Good,  and  like  the  Mother, 

And  double  'em  after  when  you  will. 
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To  my  Friend  Mr.  Lely,  on  his  Picture 

of  the  excellently  virtuous  Lady 

the  Lady  Isabella  Thynne 

Nature,  and  Art  are  here  att  Strife; 
This  Shaddow  comes  soe  neare  the  life, 
Sitt  still  (Deare  Lely)  th'  hast  done  that 
Thy  selfe  must  Love,  and  wonder  att; 
What  other  Ages  ere  could  boast, 
Ether  remaininge  yet,  or  Lost, 
Are  triviall  toyes,  and  must  give  place 
To  this,  that  counterfeits  her  Face: 
Yet  He  not  say,  but  there  have  beene, 
In  every  past  Age,  Paintings  seene  10 

Both  Good,  and  Like,  from  every  hand, 
That  ever  could  it  selfe  command, 
But  non  Like  her;  surely  she  sate 
Thy  Pencill  thus  to  celebrate 
Above  all  others  that  could  claime 
An  Echo  from  the  voyce  of  Fame. 
For  he,  that  most,  or  with  most  cause, 
Speaks,  or  may  speak,  his  owne  applause, 
Can't,  when  hee  shows  his  Maister  peice, 
Bragg,  hee  ere  did  a  face  like  this.  20 

Such  is  thy  Chance  to  be  the  man, 
Non,  but  whoe  shares  thy  Honour,  can; 
If  such  another  doe  arise, 
To  steale  more  glory  from  her  eyes; 
But  'twould  improvident  bounty  show 
To  Hazard  such  a  Beautie  so; 
'Tis  strange  thy  judgment  did  not  erre, 
Or  want  a  Hand,  beholdinge  Her, 
Whose  awing  Graces  well  might  make 
Th'  assured'st  Pencill  to  Mistake.  30 

To  her,  and  truth  then,  what  a  crime, 
To  us,  to  all  the  world,  and  time 
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(Whoe  most  will  want  her  copie)  'twere 

To  have  it  then  unlike  appeare! 

But  shee's  preserved  from  that  Fate, 

Thou  know'st  soe  well  to  imitate, 

And  in  that  imitation,  show 

What  oyle  and  colour  mixt  can  do; 

So  well,  that  had  this  peice  the  grace 

Of  motion,  shee,  and  non  else  has,  40 

Or,  if  it  coulde  the  odour  breath 

That  her  departing  Sighs  bequeath, 

And  had  her  warmth,  it  then  would  be 

Her  glorious  Self,  and  non  but  Shee. 

Soe  well  'tis  done;  but  thou  canst  go 

No  farther  than  what  Art  can  do: 

And  when  all's  done,  this,  thou  hast  made, 

Is  but  a  Nobler  kinde  of  Shade; 

And  thou,  though  thou  hast  playd  thy  Part, 

A  Painter,  noe  Creatour  art.  50 


To  Sir  William  Davenant 

In  answer  to  the  seventh  Canto  of  the  third  book  of 
his  Gondibert,  directed  to  my  Father 


Oh  happy  fire!  whose  heat  can  thus  controul 
The  rust  of  age,  and  thaw  the  frost  of  Death, 

That  renders  man  immortall,  as  his  soul; 
And  swells  his  fame  with  everlasting  breath. 
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II 

Happy's  that  hand!  that  unto  Honours  Clime 
Can  lift  the  Subject  of  his  living  prays; 

That  rescues  frailtie  from  the  scith  of  Time, 
And  equalls  glory  to  the  length  of  days. 

Ill 

Such,  Sir,  is  yours,  that  (uncontrowl'd,  as  Fate) 
In  the  black  bosom  of  oblivious  Night  10 

Can  Sons  of  immortalitie  create, 
To  dazle  envie  with  prevailing  Light. 

IV 

In  vayn  they  strive  your  glorious  lamp  to  hide 
In  that  dark  lanthorn  to  all  noble  mindes: 

Which  through  the  smallest  crannie  is  descried, 
Whose  force  united  no  resistance  findes. 


Blest  is  my  Father,  that  has  found  his  Name 
Amongst  the  Heroes  by  your  pen  reviv'd, 

By  running  in  Times  wheel  his  thriving  fame         19 
Shall  still  more  youthfull  grow,  and  longer  liv'd. 

VI 

Had  Alexanders  Trophees  thus  been  reard 
And  in  the  circle  of  your  storie  come: 

The  spatious  Orb  full  well  hee  might  have  spar'd, 
And  reapt  his  distant  Victories  at  home. 
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VII 

Let  men  of  greater  wealth,  than  merit,  cast 
Medalls  of  gold  for  their  succeeding  part: 

That  paper-Monument  shall  longer  last, 
Than  all  the  rubbish  of  decaying  Art. 


To  the  Memory  of  my  worthy  Friend, 
Colonel  Richard  Lovelace 

To  pay  my  Love  to  thee,  and  pay  it  soe 
As  honest  men  doe,  what  they  justly  owe, 
Were  to  write  better  of  thy  life  than  can 
Th'  assured'st  pen  of  the  most  worthy  man: 
Such  was  thy  composition,  such  thy  mind 
Improov'd  to  Vertue,  and  from  Vice  refin'd. 
Thy  youth,  an  abstract  of  the  world's  best  parts, 
Enur'd  to  Armes,  and  exercis'd  in  Arts; 
Which  with  the  vigour  of  a  man  became 
Thyne,  and  thy  Cuntrie's  Piramids  of  flame;  10 

Two  glorious  lights  to  guide  our  hopefull  youth 
Into  the  paths  of  honour,  and  of  truth. 

These  parts  soe  rarely  met  made  up  in  thee, 
What  man  should  in  his  full  perfection  bee; 
So  sweete  a  temper  into  every  sence, 
And  each  affection  breath'd  an  influence, 
As  smooth'd  them  to  a  calme,  which  still  withstood 
The  ruffling  Passions  of  untamed  blood, 
Without  a  wrinckle  in  thy  face  to  show 
Thy  stable  Brest  could  a  disturbance  know.  20 

In  Fortune  humble,  constant  in  Mischance, 
Expert  of  both,  and  both  servd  to  advance 
Thy  name,  by  various  tryalls  of  thy  Spiritt, 
And  give  the  testimony  of  thy  merritt; 
Valiant  to  envie  of  the  bravest  men, 
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And  learned  to  an  undisputed  Pen, 

Good  as  the  best  in  both,  and  greate;  but  yet 

No  dangerous  Courage;  nor  offensive  witt: 

These  ever  serv'd,  the  one  for  to  defend, 

The  other  Nobly  to  advance  thy  Friend:  30 

Under  which  title  I  have  found  my  name 

Fixt  in  the  Liveing  Chronocle  of  Fame, 

To  times  succeeding;  yet  I  hence  must  goe 

Displeas'd  I  cannot  celebrate  thee  soe. 

But  what  respect,  acknowledgment,  and  Love, 

What  these  together,  when  improov'd,  improove; 

Call  it  by  any  name  (soe  it  expresse 

Ought  like  a  tribute  to  thy  worthynesse, 

And  may  my  bounden  gratitude  become,) 

Lovelace  I  offer  at  thy  honor'd  tomb.  40 

And  though  thy  Vertues  many  Friends  have  bred 

To  love  thee  liveing,  and  Lament  thee  dead, 

In  Characters  far  better  coucht  than  these, 

Mine  will  not  blott  thy  Fame  nor  theires  encrease; 

'Twas  by  thine  owne  great  Merritts  rais'd  so  high, 

That,  maugre  Time  and  Fate,  it  shall  not  dye. 


To  Poet  E[dmund\  W[aller] 

From  whence,  vile  Poet,  did'st  thou  gleane  the  witt 
And  words  for  such  a  vicious  Poem  fit? 
Where  could'st  thou  paper  find  was  not  too  white; 
Or  Inck,  that  could  be  black  enough  to  write? 
What  servile  Divell  tempted  thee  to  bee 
A  Flatterer  of  thine  owne  Slavery? 
To  kisse  thy  Bondage,  and  extall  the  deed, 
Att  once  that  made  thy  Prince  and  Cuntry  bleed? 
I  wonder  much  thy  false  heart  did  not  dread, 
And  shame  to  write,  what  all  men  blush  to  read;  10 
Thus  with  a  base  ingratitude  to  reare 
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Trophies  unto  thy  Masters  Murtherer? 

Whoe  call'd  thee  Coward  ( — )  much  mistooke 
The  Characters  of  thy  pedantick  Looke; 
Thou  hast  at  once  abus'd  thy  selfe,  and  us; 
Hee's  stout  that  dares  flatter  a  Tyranne  thus. 

Put  up  thy  pen,  and  incke,  muzzle  thy  muse 
Adulterate  Hagg  fitt  for  a  common  stewes, 
No  good  man's  library;  writt  thou  hast 
Treason  in  Rithme,  has  all  thy  works  defac't:       20 
Such  is  thy  fallt,  that  when  I  think  to  find 
A  punishment  of  the  severest  kind 
For  thy  offence,  my  Malice  cannot  name 
A  greater;  than,  once  to  comitt  the  same. 

Where  was  thy  reason  then,  when  thou  began 
To  write  against  the  sense  of  god,  and  man? 
Within  thy  guilty  brest  dispaire  tooke  place, 
Thou  would'st  dispayring  dye  in  spite  of  grace. 
Att  once  th'  art  Judge,  and  Malefactor  showne, 
Each  sentence  in  thy  Poem  is  thyne  owne.  30 

Then,  what  thou  hast  pronounc't  go  execute, 
Hang  up  thy  selfe,  and  say,  I  bad  thee  doo  't: 
Feare  not  thy  memory,  that  cannot  dye, 
This  Panegerick  is  thy  Elegie, 
Which  shalbe  when,  or  wheresoever  read, 
A  Liveing  Poem  to  upbrayd  thee  dead. 


The  Answer 
[To  Alexander  Brome] 

When  in  this  durty  corner  of  the  World, 
Where  all  the  rubbish  of  the  rest  is  hurl'd 
Both  men,  and  manners;  this  abandon'd  place, 
Where  scarce  the  Sun  dares  shew  his  radient  face, 
I  met  thy  lines,  they  made  me  wondring  stand, 
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At  thy  unknown,  and  yet  the  friendly  hand. 

Straight  through  the  Air  m'  imagination  flew 

To  ev'ry  Region  I  had  seen,  or  knew; 

And  kindly  blest  (at  her  returning  home) 

My  gready  ear,  with  the  glad  name  of  Brome.       10 

Then  I  reproach't  my  self  for  my  suspence, 

And  mourn'd  my  own  want  of  intelligence, 

That  could  not  know  thy  celebrated  Muse, 

(Though  mask't  with  all  the  art,  that  art  can  use) 

At  the  first  sight,  which  to  the  dullest  eyes, 

No  names  conceal'd,  nor  habit  can  disguise. 

For  who  (ingenious  friend)  but  only  thee, 

(Who  art  the  soul  of  wit,  and  courtesie), 

Writes  in  so  pure,  an  unaffected  strain, 

As  shews  wits  ornament,  is  to  be  plain;  20 

Or  would  caresse  a  man  condemn' d  to  lie 

Buryed  from  all  humane  society, 

'Mongst  brutes  and  bandogs  in  a  Lernean  fen, 

Whose  Natives  have  nor  souls,  nor  shape  of  men? 

How  could  thy  Muse,  that  in  her  noble  flight, 
The  boading  Raven  cuff't,  and  in  his  height 
Of  untam'd  power,  and  unbounded  place, 
Durst  meet  the  haughty  Tyrant  to  his  face, 
Deigne  an  inglorious  stoop,  and  from  the  sky 
Fall  down  to  prey  on  such  a  worme  as  I?  30 

Her  seeing  (sure)  my  state,  made  her  relent, 
And  try  to  charme  me  from  my  banishment; 
Nor  has  her  charitable  purpose  faild, 
For  when  I  first  beheld  her  face  unvaiFd, 
I  kiss't  the  paper,  as  an  act  of  grace 
Sent  to  retire  me  from  his  wretched  place, 
And  doubted  not  to  go  abroad  agen 
To  see  the  world,  and  to  converse  with  men: 
But  when  I  tast  the  dainties  of  the  Flood 
(Ravish't  from  Neptunes  table  for  my  food)  40 

The  Lucrine  Lakes  plump  Oysters  I  despise, 
With  all  the  other  Roman  luxuries, 
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And,  wanton  grown,  contemn  the  famous  breed 
Of  Sheep  and  Oxen,  which  these  mountains  feed. 

Then  as  a  Snake,  benumn'd  and  fit  t'  expire, 
If  laid  before  the  comfortable  fire 
Begins  to  stir,  and  feels  her  vitals  beat 
Their  healful  motion,  at  the  quickning  heat: 
So  my  poor  muse,  that  was  half  starv'd  before 
On  these  bleak  clifts,  nor  thought  of  writing  more,  50 
Warm'd  by  thy  bounty,  now  can  hisse  and  spring 
And  ('tis  believ'd  by  some)  whill  shortly  sting, 
So  warm  she's  grown,  and  without  things  like  these 
Minerva  must,  as  well  as  Venus,  freeze. 

Thus  from  a  High-lander  I  straight  commence 
Poet,  by  vertue  of  thy  influence, 
That  with  one  Ray,  can  clods,  and  stones  inspire, 
And  make  them  pant,  and  breath  poetick  fire. 
And  thus  I  am  thy  creature  prov'd,  who  name 
And  fashion  take  from  thy  indulgent  flame.  60 

What  should  I  send  thee  then,  that  may  befit 
A  gratefull  heart,  for  such  a  benefit; 
Or  how  proclaime,  with  a  poetick  grace, 
What  thou  hast  made  me  from  the  thing  I  was; 
When  all  I  writ  is  artless,  forc't,  and  dull, 
And  mine  as  empty  as  thy  fancy  full? 
All  our  conceipts,  alas!  are  flat  and  stale, 
And  our  inventions  muddy,  as  our  Ale. 
No  friends,  no  visiters,  no  company, 
But  such,  as  I  still  pray,  I  may  not  see;  70 

Such  craggy,  rough-hewn  rogues,  as  do  not  fit, 
Sharpen  and  set,  but  blunt  the  edge  of  wit; 
Any  of  which  (and  fear  has  a  quick  eye) 
If  through  a  perspective  I  chance  to  spy 
Though  a  mile  off,  I  take  th'  alarme  and  run, 
As  if  I  saw  the  Divel,  or  a  Dunne. 
And  in  the  Neighbouring  rocks  take  sanctuary, 
Praying  the  Hills  to  fall  and  cover  me. 
So  that  my  solace  lies  amongst  my  grounds, 
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And  my  best  companie's  my  horse  and  hounds.    80 

Judge  then  (my  friend)  how  far  I  am  unfit 
To  traffick  with  thee  in  the  trade  of  Wit: 
How  Banck-rupt  I  am  grown  of  all  commerce, 
Who  have  all  number  lost,  and  air  of  verse, 
But  if  I  could  in  living  song  set  forth, 
Thy  Muses  glory,  and  thine  own  true  worth, 
I  then  would  sing  an  Ode,  that  should  not  shame 
The  writers  purpose,  nor  the  Subject's  name. 
Yet  what  a  gratefull  heart,  and  such  a  one, 
As  (by  thy  vertues)  thou  hast  made  thine  own,      90 
Can  poorly  pay,  accept  for  what  is  due, 
Which  if  it  be  not  Rhythme,  I'le  swear  'tis  true. 


On  my  Friend,  Mr.  Alexander  Brorne 

When  a  Republick  looses  in  the  Field 
A  Captain,  who,  whilest  living,  was  their  shield; 
Or  when,  cut  off  by  Age,  within  their  walls 
Some  prudent  Senator,  some  good  Patriot  falls; 
The  widdow'd  State  her  mourning  then  puts  on, 
As  all  her  Counsels,  and  Defence  were  gone, 
And  weeps,  and  mourns,  as  she  foresaw  she  must 
Be  subject  to  the  first  Invaders  Lust, 
Despising  all  her  off-spring  that  remain, 
That  Citizen  dead,  and  that  old  Souldier  slain:     1 0 
But  to  advance  their  Names,  no  cost  is  spar'd, 
Medals  are  cast,  and  Obelisques  are  rear'd; 
The  Marble  Quarry  is  torn  up,  the  Mine 
Is  search't,androb'd  to  make  their  Triumphs  shine. 
But  the  neglected  Poet  when  he  dies, 
Or  with  obscure,  or  with  no  Obsequies 
Is  lay'd  aside;  and  though  by  living  Verse, 
Strew'd  on  this  Hero's  and  that  Statesman's  Hearse 
His  Pen  graves  Characters,  by  which  they  live 
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A  longer  life,  than  Brass  or  Marble  give;  20 

Yet  has  this  generous  Poet  no  returne, 

None  to  weep  ore  his  Urne,  nay  scarce  an  Urne. 

O  undiscerning  World!  the  Souldier's  brave 

Either  for  what  he  wants,  or  thirsts  to  have, 

His  breast  opposing  against  fire,  and  flame 

Either  for  Riches,  or  a  glorious  name: 

Reward,  and  honour  make  the  Souldiers  trade, 

And  if  he  either  win,  the  man's  well  payd. 

The  Statesman,  on  the  other  side,  takes  pains, 

To  smooth  that  Warr  to  Peace,  and  works  his  brains, 

Or  to  appease  an  Enemy,  or  make  31 

Such  Friends,  as  may  at  need  make  good  the  stake, 

Nor  is  his  reverend  care,  when  all  is  done, 

More  for  his  Countrey's  safety,  than  his  own; 

And  that  which  makes  his  Cities  freedom  dear, 

Is  that  himself,  and  his  inhabit  there. 

Whereas  the  Poet  by  more  generous  wayes, 

Distributes  boughs  of  Oake,  and  shoots  of  Bayes, 

According  to  due  merit,  nor  does  take 

Thought  of  Reward,  but  all  for  Vertue's  sake.  40 

It  were  in  vain  to  write  on  other  score, 

The  Poet  knows  his  lot  is  to  be  Poor: 

For  whatsoer's  well  Done,  well  Writ,  well  Said, 

The  Bard  is  ever  the  last  man  that's  payd; 

The  wary  World  has  wisely  taken  time, 

Till  the  Greek  Kalends  to  account  for  Rhythm. 

Nor  do  I  here  intend  the  Gold  that's  hurl'd 
Like  flaming  brands  thorough  the  peaceful  world, 
To  make  whole  Kingdoms  into  Faction  split, 
Should  be  suppos'd  the  recompence  of  wit:  50 

The  Poet  scorns  that  sordid  seed  of  Earth, 
The  World's  alluring,  but  unhappy  birth. 
All  he  desires,  all  that  he  would  demand, 
Is  only  that  some  amicable  hand, 
Would  but  irriguate  his  fading  bayes 
With  Due,  and  only  with  deserved  Praise; 
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Yet  even  this  so  modest  a  request 

The  Age  denies.  Alass!  what  interest, 

Has  vertue  upon  Earth,  when  Brome  could  dye, 

And  be  lamented  with  no  Elegie?  60 

No  friendly  hand  t'enforme  the  Passenger 

That  gentle  Brome,  the  Muses  joy,  lies  here. 

More  had  not  needed  to  have  been  express't, 

Himself  has  made  provision  for  the  rest. 

Whilst  Pindar  *s  Bayes  grow  green  amongst  the  dead, 

Whilst  Horace,  or  Anacreon  are  read, 

My  Brome  shall  live,  and  Travellers  that  come 

From  distant  shores,  transport  his  Verses  home. 

Nor  needs  he  other,  than  his  own  great  Name, 

To  recommend  him  to  immortal  Fame;  70 

His  merits  lustre  of  it  self  will  doo't, 

Shine  to  the  Pole's  and  put  those  sparklets  out. 

And  yet  we  had  our  gratitude  express't, 
T'have  given  our  Testimonies,  at  the  least, 
Of  his  great  worth,  and  publish't  our  esteem 
That  we  all  lov'd,  and  all  lamented  him: 
But  men  were  strook  at  his  untimely  Fate, 
Which  makes  us  pay  our  Fun'ral  tears  thus  late. 
And,  as  a  tender  Mother  when  she  hears, 
Her  only  Childe  is  lost,  lets  fall  no  tears,  80 

But  at  the  horrour  of  the  first  sad  sound, 
Falls,  as  if  strook  with  Thunder  in  a  s wound, 
Till  by  the  help  of  unkind  remedies, 
To  ease  her  soul,  she  opes  her  weeping  eyes; 
So  wit  orecome,  and  cast  into  a  trance, 
At  this  so  unexpected  a  mischance, 
Must  through  that  night  of  grief,  and  horror  break, 
Before  it  could  get  article  to  speak; 
And  this  deferr'd  these  honours  to  his  Tomb,  89 

They're  little  griefs  that  speak,  deep  sorrow's  dumb. 
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On  the  Excellent  Poems  of  My  Most 
Worthy  Friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Flatman 

You  happy  Issue  of  a  happy  wit, 
As  ever  yet  in  charming  numbers  writ, 
Welcome  into  the  Light,  and  may  we  be 
Worthy  so  happy  a  Posterity. 
Wee  long  have  wish't  for  something  excellent; 
But  ne're  till  now  knew  rightly  what  it  meant: 
For  though  wee  have  been  gratifi'd  'tis  true, 
From  Several  hands  with  things  both  fine  and  new, 
The  Wits  must  pardon  me  if  I  profess,     "] 
That  'till  this  time  the  over-teeming  press  >  10 

Ne're  set  out  Poesy  in  so  true  a  dress:       J 
Nor  is  it  all,  to  have  a  share  of  wit, 
There  must  be  judgment  too  to  manage  it; 
For  Fancy's  like  a  rough,  but  ready  Horse, 
Whose  mouth  is  govern' d  more  by  skil  than  force ; 
Wherein  (my  Freind)  you  do  a  maistry  own, 
If  not  particular  to  you  alone; 
Yet  such  at  least  as  to  all  eyes  declares 
Your  Pegasus  the  best  performes  his  Ayres. 
Your  Muse  can  humor  all  her  subjects  so,  20 

That  as  we  read  we  do  both  feel  and  know; 
And  the  most  firm  impenetrable  breast 
With  the  same  passion  that  you  writ's  possest. 
Your  lines  are  Rules,  which  who  shall  well  observe 
Shall  even  in  their  errors  praise  deserve: 
The  boyling  youth,  whose  blood  is  all  on  fire, 
Push't  on  by  Vanity,  and  hot  desire, 
May  learn  such  conduct  here,  men  may  approve 
And  not  excuse,  but  even  applaud  his  love. 
Ovid  who  made  an  ART  of  what  to  all  30 

Is  in  it  selfe  but  too  too  natural, 
Had  he  but  read  your  verse,  might  there  have  seen 
The  stile  of  which  his  Precepts  should  have  been, 
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And  (which  it  seemes  he  knew  not)  learn' t  from  thence 

To  reconcile  frailty  with  Innocence. 

The  Love  you  write,  Virgins  and  Boyes  may  read 

And  never  be  debaucht  but  better  bred; 

For  without  love  Beauty  would  bear  no  price, 

And  dulness  than  desire's  a  greater  vice, 

Your  greater  subjects  with  such  force  are  writ  40 

So  full  of  Sinewy  strength,  as  well  as  wit, 

That  when  you  are  Religious,  our  Divines 

May  emulate,  but  not  reprove  your  lines. 

And  when  you  reason,  there  the  learned  Crew 

May  learn  to  speculate  and  speake  from  you. 

You  no  prophane,  no  obscene  language  use 

To  smut  your  paper  or  defile  your  Muse. 

Your  gayest  things,  as  well  exprest,  as  meant, 

Are  equally  both  Queint,  and  Innocent. 

But  your  Pindarick  Odes  indeed  are  such  50 

That  Pindar's  Lyre  from  his  own  skillful  touch 

Ne're  yeilded  such  an  Harmony  nor  yet 

Verse  keep  such  time  on  so  unequal  feet. 

So  by  his  own  generous  confession 

Great  Tasso  by  Guarini  was  out  done: 

And  (which  in  Coppying  seldome  does  befal) 

The  Ectype's  better  than  th'  Original. 

But  whilst  your  Fame  I  labour  to  send  forth, 
By  the  ill  doing  it  I  cloud  your  worth, 
In  something  all  mankind  unhappy  are,  60 

And  you  as  mortal  too  must  have  your  share; 
'Tis  your  misfortune  to  have  found  afreind, 
Who  hurts  and  injures  where  he  would  commend: 
But  let  this  be  your  comfort,  that  your  Bayes 
Shall  flourish  green,  mauger  an  ill  couch' t  Praise. 
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To  the  Admir'd  Astrea 

I  never  mourn'd  my  Want  of  Wit,  till  now; 
That  where  I  do  so  much  Devotion  vow, 
Brightest  Astrea,  to  your  honour'd  Name, 
Find  my  Endeavour  will  become  my  Shame. 
Tis  you  alone,  who  have  the  Art,  and  Wit 
T'involve  those  Praises  in  the  Lines  y'have  writ, 
That  we  should  give  you,  could  we  have  the  Sp'rite, 
Vigour,  and  Force,  wherewith  your  self  do  write. 
Too  mean  are  all  th'  Applauses  we  can  give: 
You  on  your  self,  and  by  your  self,  shall  live;        10 
When  all  we  write  will  only  serve  to  shew, 
How  much,  in  vain  Attempt,  we  flag  below. 
Some  Hands  write  some  things  well;  are  elsewhere 

lame; 
But  on  all  Theams,  your  Power  is  the  same. 
Of  Buskin,  and  of  Sock,  you  know  the  Pace; 
And  tread  in  both,  with  equal  Skill  and  Grace. 
But  when  you  write  of  Love,  Astrea,  then 
Love  dips  his  Arrows,  where  you  wet  your  Pen. 
Such  charming  Lines  did  never  Paper  grace; 
Soft,  as  your  Sex;  and  smooth,  as  Beauty's  Face.  20 
And  'tis  your  Province,  that  belongs  to  you: 
Men  are  so  rude,  they  fright  when  they  wou'd  sue. 
You  teach  us  gentler  Methods;  such  as  are 
The  fit  and  due  Proceedings  with  the  Fair. 

But  why  should  you,  who  can  so  well  create, 
So  stoop,  as  but  pretend,  you  do  translate? 
Could  you,  who  have  such  a  luxuriant  Vein, 
As  nought  but  your  own  Judgment  could  restrain; 
Who  are,  your  self,  of  Poesie  the  Soul, 
And  whose  brave  Fancy  knocks  at  either  Pole;     30 
Descend  so  low,  as  poor  Translation,  1 

To  make  an  Author,  that  before  was  none?       > 
Oh!  Give  us,  henceforth,  what  is  all  your  own!j 
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Yet  we  can  trace  you  here,  in  e'ery  Line; 

The  Texture's  good,  but  some  Threds  are  too  fine: 

We  see  where  you  let  in  your  Silver  Springs; 

And  know  the  Plumes,  with  which  you  imp  his  Wings. 

But  I'm  too  bold  to  question  what  you  do, 
And  yet  it  is  my  Zeal  that  makes  me  so. 
Which,  in  a  Lover,  you'l  not  disapprove:  40 

I  am  too  dull  to  write,  but  I  can  love. 


To  my  Old  and  most  Worthy  Friend, 

Mr.  Izaak  Walton,  on  his  Life  of 

Dr.  Donne,  etc. 

When  to  a  Nations  loss,  the  Vertuous  dye, 
There's  justly  due,  from  every  hand  and  eye, 
That  can  or  write,  or  v/eep,  an  Elegy. 

Which  though  it  be  the  poorest,  cheapest  way, 
The  Debt  we  owe,  great  merits  to  defray, 
Yet,  it  is  almost  all,  that  most  men  pay. 

And,  these  are  Monuments  of  so  short  date, 
That,  with  their  birth,  they  oft  receive  their  fate: 
Dying  with  those  whom  they  would  celebrate. 

And,  though  to  Verse  great  reverence  is  due;         10 
Yet,  what  most  Poets  write,  proves  so  untrue, 
It  renders  truth  in  Verse,  suspected  too. 

Something  more  sacred  then,  and  more  intire, 

The  memories  of  Vertuous  men  require, 

Then  what  may  with  their  Funeral-torch  expire. 
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This,  History  can  give:  to  which  alone 

The  priviledge  to  mate  oblivion 

Is  granted,  when  deny'd  to  brass  and  stone. 

Wherein,  my  Friend,  you  have  a  hand  so  sure, 
Your  truths  so  candid  are,  your  stile  so  pure,        20 
That  what  you  write  may  Envies  search  endure. 

Your  Pen,  disdaining  to  be  brib'd  or  prest, 

Flows  without  vanity  or  interest: 

A  Vertue  with  which  few  good  Pens  are  blest. 

How  happy  was  my  Father  then!  to  see 
Those  men  he  lov'd,  by  him  he  lov'd,  to  be 
Rescu'd  from  frailties,  and  mortality. 

Wotton  and  Donne,  to  whom  his  soul  was  knit: 

Those  twins  of  Vertue,  Eloquence,  and  Wit, 

He  saw  in  Fame's  eternal  Annals  writ;  30 

Where  one  has  fortunately  found  a  place, 
More  faithful  to  him  than  his  Marble1  was: 
Which  eating  age,  nor  fire,  shall  e're  deface. 

A  Monument!  that,  as  it  has,  shall  last 
And  prove  a  Monument  to  that  defac't; 
It  self,  but  with  the  world,  not  to  be  rac'd. 

And  even,  in  their  flowry  Characters, 

My  Fathers  grave,  part  of  your  Friendship  shares: 

For  you  have  honour'd  his  in  strewing  theirs. 

Thus,  by  an  office,  though  particular,  40 

Vertues  whole  Common-weal  obliged  are; 
For,  in  a  vertuous  act,  all  good  men  share. 

1  His  Monument  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  before  the  late  dreadful 
fire,  1666. 
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And,  by  this  act,  the  world  is  taught  to  know, 
That  the  true  friendship  we  to  merit  owe 
Is  not  discharg'd  by  complement,  and  show. 

But  yours  is  Friendship  of  so  pure  a  kind, 
From  all  mean  ends,  and  interest  so  refin'd, 
It  ought  to  be  a  pattern  to  mankind. 

For  whereas  most  mens  friendships  here  beneath, 
Do  perish  with  their  friends  expiring  breath,         50 
Yours  proves  a  Friendship  living  after  Death; 

By  which  the  generous  Wotton,  reverend  Donne, 
Soft  Herbert,  and  the  Churches  Champion, 
Hooker,  are  rescued  from  oblivion. 

For  though  they  each  of  them  his  time  so  spent, 

As  rais'd  unto  himself  a  Monument, 

With  which  Ambition  might  rest  well  content! 

Yet  their  great  works,  though  they  can  never  dye, 

And  are  in  truth  superlatively  high, 

Are  no  just  scale  to  take  their  vertues  by;  60 

Because  they  show  not  how  th'  Almighties  grace, 
By  various  and  more  admirable  ways, 
Brought  them  to  be  the  Organs  of  his  praise. 

But  what  their  humble  modesty  wou'd  hide, 
And  was  by  any  other  means  deny'd, 
Is  by  your  love  and  diligence  supply'd. 

Wotton,  a  nobler  soul  was  never  bred! 
You,  by  your  narratives  most  even  thred, 
Through  all  his  Labyrinths  of  Life  have  led; 
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Through  his  degrees  of  Honour,  and  of  Arts,        70 
Brought  him  secure  from  Envies  venom'd  darts, 
Which  are  still  level'd  at  the  greatest  parts; 

Through  all  th'  employments  of  his  Wit  and  Spirit, 
Whose  great  effects  these  kingdoms  still  inherit; 
The  trials  then,  now  trophies  of  his  merit: 

Nay,  through  disgrace,  which  oft  the  worthiest 

have; 
Through  all  state- tempests,  through  each  wind  and 

wave, 
And  laid  him  in  an  honourable  grave. 

And  yours,  and  the  whole  Worlds  beloved  Donne, 
When  he  a  long  and  wild  carere  had  run  80 

To  the  Meridian  of  his  glorious  Sun: 

And  being  then  an  object  of  much  ruth, 
Led  on  by  vanities,  error,  and  youth, 
Was  long  e're  he  did  find  the  way  of  truth. 

By  the  same  Clew,  after  his  youthful  swing, 
To  serve  at  his  Gods  Altar  here  you  bring, 
Where  an  once-wanton-Muse  doth  Anthems  sing. 

And  though  by  Gods  most  powerful  grace  alone 

Hix  heart  was  setled  in  Religion: 

Yet  'tis  by  you  we  know  how  it  was  done;  90 

And  know,  that  having  crucifi'd  vanities, 
And  fixt  his  hope,  he  clos'd  up  his  own  eyes, 
And  then,  your  Friend,  a  Saint  and  Preacher  dyes. 
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The  meek,  and  learned  Hooker  too,  almost 
I'  th'  Churches  ruines  over-whelm'd  and  lost, 
Is,  by  your  Pen,  recover'd  from  his  dust. 

And  Herbert:  he  whose  education, 

Manners,  and  parts,  by  high  applauses  blown, 

Was  deeply  tainted  with  Ambition; 

And  fitted  for  a  Court,  made  that  his  aim;  100 

At  last,  without  regard  to  Birth  or  Name, 
For  a  poor  Country-Cure  does  all  disclaim; 

Where,  with  a  soul  compos'd  of  Harmonies, 
Like  a  sweet  Swan,  he  warbles  as  he  dies, 
His  Makers  praise,  and  his  own  obsequies. 

All  this  you  tell  us,  with  so  good  success, 

That  our  oblig'd  posterity  shall  profess 

T'  have  been  your  Friend,  was  a  great  happiness. 

And  now!  When  many  worthier  would  be  proud 
T'  appear  before  you,  if  they  were  allow'd,  110 

I  take  up  room  enough  to  serve  a  crowd; 

Where,  to  commend  what  you  have  choicely  writ, 
Both  my  poor  testimony  and  my  wit 
Are  equally  invalid,  and  unfit: 

Yet  this,  and  much  more,  is  most  justly  due: 
Were  what  I  write  as  elegant  as  true, 
To  the  best  friend  I  now  or  ever  knew. 

But,  my  dear  friend,  'tis  so,  that  you  and  I, 
By  a  condition  of  mortality, 
With  all  this  great,  and  more  proud  world,  must 
dye:  120 
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In  which  estate,  I  ask  no  more  of  Fame, 
Nor  other  Monument  of  Honour  claim, 
Than  that,  of  your  true  Friend,  t'  advance  my  name. 

And  if  your  many  merits  shall  have  bred 
An  abler  Pen,  to  write  your  Life  when  dead, 
I  think,  an  honester  cannot  be  read. 

Jan.  17.  1672. 


An  Elegie  upon  the  Lord  Hastings 

Amongst  the  Mourners  that  attend  his  Herse 

With  flowing  eyes,  and  with  each  Tear  a  Verse, 

T'embalm  his  Fame,  and  his  dear  Merit  save 

Uninjur'd  from  th'  oblivion  of  the  Grave; 

A  Sacriflcer  I  am  come  to  be, 

Of  this  poor  OfFring  to  his  Memory. 

O  could  our  pious  Meditations  thrive 

So  well,  to  keep  his  better  part  alive! 

So  that,  in  stead  of  Him,  we  could  but  finde 

Those  fair  Examples  of  his  Letter'd  Minde:  10 

Vertuous  Emulation  then  might  be 

Our  hopes  of  Good  men,  though  not  such  as  He. 

But  in  his  hopeful  progress  since  he's  crost, 

Pale  Vertue  droops,  now  her  best  Pattern's  lost. 

'Twas  hard,  neither  Divine,  nor  Humane  Parts, 

The  strength  of  Goodness,  Learning,  and  of  Arts, 

Full  crowds  of  Friends,  nor  all  the  Pray'rs  of  them, 

Nor  that  he  was  the  Pillar  of  his  Stem, 

Affection's  Mark,  secure  of  all  mens  Hate, 

Could  rescue  him  from  the  sad  stroke  of  Fate.      20 

Why  was  not  th'  Air  drest  in  Prodigious  forms, 

To  groan  in  Thunder,  and  to  weep  in  Storms? 

And,  as  at  some  mens  Fall,  why  did  not  His 
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In  Nature  work  a  Metamorphosis? 

No;  he  was  gentle,  and  his  soul  was  sent 

A  silent  Victim  to  the  Firmament. 

Weep,  Ladies,  weep,  lament  great  Hastings  Fall; 

His  House  is  bury'd  in  his  Funeral: 

Bathe  him  in  Tears,  till  there  appear  no  trace 

Of  those  sad  Blushes  in  his  lovely  face:  30 

Let  there  be  in  't  of  Guilt  no  seeming  sence, 

Nor  other  Colour  then  of  Innocence. 

For  he  was  wise  and  good,  though  he  was  young; 

Well  suited  to  the  Stock  from  whence  he  sprung: 

And  what  in  Youth  is  Ignorance  and  Vice, 

In  him  prov'd  Piety  of  an  excellent  price. 

Farewel,  dear  Lord;  and  since  thy  body  must 

In  time  return  to  its  first  matter,  Dust; 

Rest  in  thy  melancholy  Tomb  in  peace:  for  who 

Would  longer  live,  that  could  but  now  die  so?      40 


On  the  Lord  Derby 

To  what  a  formidable  greatnesse  growne 
Is  this  prodigious  beast  Rebellion? 
When  Sov'raynty,  and  its  so  sacred  law, 
Thus  lyes  subjected  to  his  tyranne  awe? 
And  to  what  daring  impudence  hee  growes, 
When  (not  content  to  trample  upon  those) 
Hee  still  des troy's  all  that  with  honest  flames 
Of  Loyal  love  would  propagate  their  names? 

In  this  great  ruine  (Derby)  lay  thy  fate, 
(Derby  unfortunately  fortunate)  10 

Unhappy  thus  to  fall  a  Sacrifice 
To  such  an  irreligious  pow'r  as  this, 
And  blest  as  'twas  thy  nobler  sence  to  dye 
A  constant  Lover  of  thy  Loyalty. 

Nor  is  it  thy  calamity  alone; 
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Since  more  lye  whelm'd  in  this  subvertion. 

And  first,  the  justest,  and  the  best  of  Kings 

(Roab'd  in  the  glory  of  his  sufferings) 

By  his  too  violent  fate  enform'd  us  all 

What  Tragick  ends  attended  his  great  fall:  20 

Since  when  his  Subjects,  some  by  chance  of  warr, 

Some  by  perverted  Justice  at  the  barr 

Have  perisht:  thus,  what  th'  other  leavs,  this  takes, 

And  whoso  scapes  the  Sword  falls  by  the  Axe: 

Amongst  which  throng  of  Martyrs  none  could  boast 

Of  more  fidelity,  than  the  world  has  lost 

In  loosinge  thee  (when  in  contempt  of  spite) 

Thy  steddy  faith  at  th'  exit,  crown'd  with  light 

His  head  above  their  malice  did  advance, 

They  could  not  murther  thy  Allegiance:  30 

Not,  when  before  those  Judges  brought  to  th'  test 

Who  (in  the  Symptomes  of  thy  ruine  drest) 

Pronounc't  thy  Sentence:  Basiliscks!  whose  breath 

Is  killinge  Poyson,  and  whose  lookes  are  Death. 

Then,  how  unsafe  a  guard  mans  vertue  is 
In  this  false  Age  (where  such  as  doe  amisse 
Controule  the  honest  sort,  and  make  a  prey 
Of  all  that  are  not  villanous  as  they) 
Does  to  our  reasons  eyes  too  playne  appeare 
In  the  mischance  of  this  Illustrious  Peere.  40 

Blood-thirsty  Tyrants  of  usurped  state! 
In  facts  of  death  prompt,  and  insatiate! 
That  in  their  flinty  bosomes  have  no  sence 
Of  manly  honour;  or  of  conscience; 
But  doe,  since  Monarchy  lay  drown'd  in  blood, 
Proclaym  't  by  Act  high  treason  to  bee  good: 
Cease  yet  at  last  for  shame;  let  Derby's  fall, 
Great,  and  good  Derbye's  expiate  for  all: 
But  if  you  will  place  your  eternity 
In  mischeefe,  and  that  all  good  men  must  dye;  50 

When  you  have  finish't  there,  fall  on  the  rest, 
Mix  your  sham'd  slaughters  with  the  worst,  and  best; 
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And  to  perpetuate  your  murthring  Fame, 

Cut  your  own  throates,  Despayre,  and  dye,  and 

Damne. 

Ainsi  soit  il. 


On  the  Death  of  the  Most  Noble  Thomas 
Earl  of  Ossory 

Carmen  Irregular  e 

I 

Enough!  Enough!  I'le  hear  no  more, 
And  would  to  Heav'n  I  had  been  deaf  before 
That  fatal  Sound  had  struck  my  Ear: 

Harsh  Rumor  has  not  left  so  sad  a  note 

In  her  hoarse  Trumpet's  brazen  throat 

To  move  Compassion,  and  inforce  a  Tear. 

Methinks  all  Nature  should  relent,  and  droop, 
The  Center  shrink,  and  Heaven  stoop, 
The  Day  be  turn'd  to  mourning  Night, 
The  twinkling  Stars  weep  out  their  Light,      10 

And  all  things  out  of  their  Distinction  run 

Into  their  primitive  Confusion. 

A  Chaos,  with  cold  Darkness  overspread, 

Since  the  Illustrious  Ossory  is  dead. 

II 

When  Death  that  fatal  Arrow  drew, 
Ten  Thousand  hearts  he  pierced  through, 
Though  one  alone  he  out-right  slew; 
Never  since  Sin  gave  him  his  killing  Trade, 
He,  at  one  shot,  so  great  a  slaughter  made; 

He  needs  no  more  at  those  let  fly,  2Q 
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They  of  that  wound  alone  will  dye, 
And  who  can  now  expect  to  live,  when  he 

Thus  fell  unprivileg'd  we  see! 
He  met  Death  in  his  greatest  Tryumph,  War, 
And  always  thence  came  off  a  Conqueror, 
Through  rattling  shot,  and  Pikes  the  Slave  he  sought, 
Knock' d  at  each  Cuirass  for  him  as  he  fought, 
Beat  him  at  Sea,  and  baffled  him  on  shore, 
War's  utmost  fury  he  out-brav'd  before: 
But  yet,  it  seems,  a  Fever  could  do  more.  30 

III 

The  English  Infantry  are  Orphans  now, 
Pale  Sorrow  hangs  on  every  Souldiers  brow: 
Who  now  in  Honour's  path  shall  lead  you  on, 
Since  your  beloved  General  is  gon? 
Furl  up  your  Ensigns,  case  the  warlike  Drum, 

Pay  your  last  honours  to  his  Tomb; 
Hang  down  your  Manly  heads  in  sign  of  woe; 
That  now  is  all  that  your  poor  Loves  can  do; 
Unless  by  Winter's  Fire,  or  Summer's  shade 
To  tell  what  a  brave  Leader  once  you  had:  40 

Hang  your  now  useless  Arms  up  in  the  Hall, 
There  let  them  rust  upon  the  sweating  Wall; 
Go,  till  the  Fields,  and  with  inglorious  Sweat, 
An  honest,  but  a  painful  living  get: 
Your  old  neglected  Callings  now  renew, 
And  bid  to  glorious  War  a  long  adieu. 

IV 

The  Dutch  may  now  have  Fishing  free, 

And,  whilst  the  Consternation  lasts, 
Like  the  proud  Rulers  of  the  Sea, 

Shew  the  full  stature  of  their  Masts;  50 

Our  English  Neptune,  deaf  to  all  Alarms, 
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Now  soundly  sleeps  in  Deaths  cold  Arms, 
And  on  his  Ebon  Altar  has  laid  down 
His  awful  Trident,  and  his  Naval  Crown. 

No  more  shall  the  tall  Frigat  dance 
For  joy  she  carrys  this  Victorious  Lord, 

Who  to  the  Capstain  chain'd  Mischance, 

Commanding  on  her  lofty  board. 

The  Sea  it  self,  that  is  all  tears, 

Would  weep  her  soundless  Channel  dry,  60 

Had  she  unhappily  but  Ears, 

To  hear  that  Ossory  could  dye. 
Ah,  cruel  Fate,  thou  never  struck'st  a  blow, 

By  all  Mankind  regretted  so; 
Nor  can  't  be  said  who  should  lament  him  most, 
No  Country  such  a  Patriot  e're  could  boast, 
And  never  Monarch  such  a  Subject  lost. 


And  yet  we  knew  that  he  must  one  day  dye, 

That  should  our  grief  asswage; 
By  Sword,  or  Shot,  or  by  Infirmity;  70 

Or,  if  these  fail'd,  by  Age. 

But  he,  alas!  too  soon  gave  place 
To  the  Successors  of  his  Noble  Race: 
We  wisht,  and  coveted  to  have  him  long, 

He  was  not  old  enough  to  dye  so  soon, 

And  they  to  finish  what  he  had  begun, 
As  much  too  young: 
But  Time,  that  had  no  hand  in  his  mischance, 
Is  fitter  to  mature,  and  to  advance 
Their  early  hopes  to  the  Inheritance  80 

Of  Titles,  Honors,  Riches  and  Command, 
Their  Glorious  Grandsir's  Merits  have  obtain'd, 
And  which  shines  brighter  than  a  Ducal  Crown, 
Of  their  Illustrous  Family's  Renown; 
Oh,  may  there  never  fail  of  that  brave  Race, 
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A  man  as  great,  as  the  great  Ossory  was, 

To  serve  his  Prince,  and  as  successful  prove 

In  the  same  Valour,  Loyalty  and  Love; 

Whilst  his  own  Vertues  swell  the  cheeks  of  Fame, 

And  from  his  consecrated  Urn  doth  flame  90 

A  Glorious  Pyramid  to  Botelers  Name. 


An  Epitaph  on  my  dear  Aunt 
Mris.  Anne  Stanhope 

Forbear,  bold  Passenger,  forbear 
The  verge  of  this  sad  sepulchre; 
Put  off  thy  shoes,  nor  dare  to  tread 
The  hallowed  earth,  where  shee  lies  dead: 
For,  in  this  vault  the  Magazine 
Of  female  virtue's  stor'd,  and  in 
This  marble  casket  is  confin'd 
The  jewel  of  all  woman-kinde. 

For,  here  shee  lies,  whose  spring  was  crown'd 
With  every  grace  in  beautie  found;  10 

Whose  Summer  to  that  Spring  did  suit; 
Whose  Autumne  crackt  with  happie  fruit; 
Whose  Fall  was  like  her  life  so  spent, 
Exemplary,  and  excellent. 

For,  here  the  fairest,  chastest  Mayd, 
That  this  Age  ever  knew,  is  layd, 
The  best  of  Kindred,  best  of  Freinds, 
Of  most  faith,  and  of  fewest  ends, 
Whose  Fame  the  tracks  of  Time  survives, 
The  best  of  Mothers,  best  of  Wives.  20 

Lastly,  which  the  whole  summe  of  prais  implies, 
Here  shee,  who  was  the  best  of  Women,  lies. 
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On  the  lamented  death  of  my  Deare 
uncle,  Mr,  Radcliffe  Stanhope 

Such  is  th'  unsteddy  state  of  humane  things, 

And  Death  so  certayne  that  their  periods  brings; 

So  frayle  is  youth,  and  Strength,  so  sure  this  Sleepe; 

That  much  wee  cannot  wonder,  though  wee  weepe. 

Yet,  since  'tis  so,  it  will  not  misbecome 

Either  perhaps  our  sorrows,  or  his  Tomb, 

To  breath  a  sigh,  and  drop  a  mourninge  teare 

Upon  the  cold  face  of  his  Sepulchre. 

Well  did  his  life  deserve  it,  if  to  bee 

A  great  example  of  integrity,  10 

Honour,  and  truth,  fidelity,  and  love, 

In  such  perfection,  as  each  had  strove 

T'  out-doe  Posterity,  may  deserve  our  care; 

Or  to  his  Funerall  command  a  teare. 

Faithfulle  hee  was,  and  just,  and  sweetly  good 

To  whom  ally'd  in  vertue,  or  in  blood; 

His  breast  (from  other  conversations  chast) 

Above  the  reach  of  giddy  vice  was  plac't: 

Then,  had  not  death  (that  crops  in  's  savage  speed 

The  fayrest  flower,  with  the  ranckest  weede)         20 

Thus  made  a  beastly  Conquest  of  his  Prime, 

And  cut  him  off,  before  growne  ripe  for  Tyme, 

How  bright  an  eav'ninge  must  this  morne  pursue; 

Is  to  his  life  a  contemplation  due. 

Proud  Death  t'  arrest  his  thrivinge  vertue  thus! 
Unhappy  Fate!  not  to  himselfe,  but  us 
That  soe  have  lost  him;  for  no  doubt  but  hee 
Was  fit  for  heav'n,  as  yeares  could  make  him  bee; 
Age  does  but  muster  sin,  and  heape  up  woes 
Against  the  last,  and  Gen'rall  rendez-vous,  30 

Wheras  hee  dy'de,  full  of  obedient  truth, 
Wrapt  in  his  spotlesse  innocence  of  youth. 

Farewell,  Deare  Uncle,  may  thy  hop'd  for  bliss 
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To  thee  be  reall  as  my  Sorrow  is; 
(May  they  be  nam'd  together)  since  I  doe 
Nothinge  more  perfect  than  my  sorrow  know, 
And,  if  thy  sowle  into  mens  minds  have  eyes, 
It  knows  I  truly  weepe  these  Obsequies. 


An  Epitaph  on  my  uncle  Port 

Virtue  in  those  good  times  that  bred  good  men 

Noe  testimony  crav'd  of  tongue;  or  pen; 

Noe  carved  columns;  nor  engraven  brasse, 

To  tell  the  world  that  such  a  person  was: 

For  then  each  pious  act,  to  all  discent, 

Stood  for  the  worthy  owner's  monument: 

But  in  this  change  of  manners,  and  of  states, 

Good  names,  though  writt  in  marble,  have  their  fates. 

Such  is  the  barb'rous  and  irreverend  rage 

That  armes  the  rabble  of  this  impious  age.  10 

Yet  may  this  happy  stone  that  beares  a  name, 
Such  as  noe  bold  survivor  dares  to  claime 
To  ages  yet  unborne  unblemish't  stand, 
Safe  from  the  stroak  of  an  inhuman  hand. 

Here,  Reader,  here  a  Ports  sadd  reliques  lye 
To  teach  the  carelesse  world  mortalitie; 
Who  while  he  mortall  was  unrivalPd  stood 
The  crown,  and  glory  of  his  Ancient  blood: 
Fitt  for  his  Prince's,  and  his  Country's  trust, 
Pious  to  God,  and  to  his  neighbour  just.  20 

A  loyal  Husband  to  his  latest  end, 
A  gracious  Father,  and  a  faithfull  friend. 
Belov'd  he  liv'd,  and  dy'd  ore  charg'd  with  yeares, 
Fuller  of  Honour  than  of  aged  Haires. 
And,  to  summe  up  his  vertues,  this  was  Hee 
Who  was  what  all  men  should,  but  cannot  bee. 
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Epitaph 

On  Mr.  Robert  Port 

Here  lies  hee,  whom  the  Tyrants  rage 
Snatcht  in  a  venerable  age; 
And  here  with  him  entomb'd  do  lye 
Honour,  and  Hospitalitie. 


Epitaph 

On  Mris.  Mary  Draper 

I 

Reader,  if  thou  cast  thine  eye 

On  this  weeping  stone  below: 
Know,  that  under  it  doth  lye 

One,  that  never  man  did  know. 

II 

Yet  of  all  men  full  well  known 

By  those  beauties  of  her  breast: 
For,  of  all  shee  wanted  none, 

When  Death  call'd  her  to  her  rest. 

Ill 

Then,  the  Ladies,  if  they  wou'd 

Dye  like  her,  kinde  Reader,  tell,  10 

They  must  strive  to  be  as  good 

Alive;  or  'tis  impossible. 
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Woman 

Pindarick  Ode 


What  a  bold  Theam  have  I  in  hand, 

What  Fury  has  possest  my  Muse, 

That  could  no  other  subject  choose, 
But  that  which  none  can  understand! 
Woman,  what  Tongue,  or  Pen  is  able 

To  determine  what  thou  art, 
A  thing  so  moving,  and  unstable, 
So  Sea-like,  so  investigable, 

That  no  Land  Map,  nor  Sea-man's  Chart, 
Though  they  shew  us  snowy  Mountains,  10 

Chalky  Cliffs,  and  Christal  Fountains, 

Sable  Thickets,  golden  Groves, 

All  that  man  admires  and  loves, 
Can  direct  us  to  thy  heart! 

Which,  though  we  seek  it  night  and  day, 

Through  vast  Regions  Ages  stray, 
And  over  Seas  with  Canvas  wings  make  way; 
That  Heart  the  whiles, 
Like  to  the  floating  Isles, 

Our  Compass  evermore  beguiles,  20 

And  still,  still,  still  remains  Terra  Incognita. 
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II 

Woman !  the  fairest  sweetest  Flow'r 

That  in  happy  Eden  grew, 
Whose  sweets  and  graces  had  the  pow'r 

The  World's  sole  Monarch  to  subdue, 

What  pity  'tis  thou  wert  not  true. 
But  there,  even  there,  thy  frailty  brought  in  sin, 

Sin  that  has  cost  so  many  Sighs  and  tears, 

Enough  to  ruin  all  succeeding  Heirs, 
To  Beauties  Temple  let  the  Devil  in.  30 

And  though  (because  there  was  no  more) 

It  in  one  single  story  did  begin; 
Yet  from  the  Seeds  shed  from  that  fruitful  Core, 
Have  sprung  up  Volumes  infinite,  and  great, 
With  which  th'  ore  charged  world  doth  sweat, 

Of  women  false,  proud,  cruel,  insolent; 
And  what  could  else  befall, 

Since  she  her  self  was  President 
Who  was  the  Mother  of  them  all; 

And  who,  altho'  Mankind  indeed  was  scant, 
To  shew  her  malice,  rather  than  her  want,         41 
Would  make  a  loathsom  Serpent  her  Gallant. 

Ill 

O  Mother  Eve,  sure  't  was  a  fault 

So  wild  a  Rule  to  give, 
E're  there  were  any  to  be  taught, 

Or  any  to  deceive. 
'Twas  ill  to  mine  all  thy  Off-spring  so, 
E're  they  were  yet  in  Embrio, 
Great  mischeifs  did  attend  thy  easie  will, 

For  all  thy  Sons  (which  usually  are  50 

The  Mothers  care) 

For  ever  lost,  and  ruin'd  were, 
By  thy  instructing  thy  fair  Daughters  ill. 
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What's  he  that  dares  his  own  fond  choice  approve 

Or  be  secure  his  spouse  is  chast; 

Or  if  she  be,  that  it  will  last, 
Yet  all  must  love. 
Oh  cruel  Nature  that  does  force  our  wills 

T  embrace  those  necessary  ills! 
Oh  negligent,  and  treacherous  eyes,  60 

Given  to  man  for  true  and  faithful  spies; 

How  oft  do  you  betray  your  trust, 

And  joyn'd  Confederate  with  our  lust, 
Tell  us  that  Beauty  is,  which  is  but  flesh,  that  flesh 
but  Dust. 


IV 

Heaven,  if  it  be  thy  undisputed  will 

That  still 
This  charming  Sex  we  must  adore, 
Let  us  love  less,  or  they  love  more; 
For  so  the  Ills  that  we  endure, 
Will  find  some  ease,  if  not  a  cure:  70 

Or  if  their  hearts  from  the  first  Gangrene  be 
Infected  to  that  desperate  degree 

As  will  no  Surgery  admit; 
Out  of  thy  love  to  Men  at  least  forbear 
To  make  their  faces  so  subduing  fair, 

And  if  thou  wilt  give  Beauty,  limit  it: 
For  moderate  Beauty,  though  it  bear  no  price, 
Is  yet  a  mighty  enemy  to  Vice, 
And  who  has  Vertue  once,  can  never  see 

Any  thing  of  Deformity,  80 

Let  her  Complexion  swart,  or  Tawny  be, 
A  Twilight  Olive,  or  a  Mid-night  Ebony. 
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She  that  is  chast,  is  always  fair, 

No  matter  for  her  Hue, 
And  though  for  form  she  were  a  Star, 

She's  ugly,  if  untrue: 
True  Beauty  alwayes  lies  within, 
Much  deeper,  than  the  outer  skin, 
So  deep,  that  in  a  Woman's  mind, 
It  will  be  hard,  I  doubt,  to  find;  90 

Or  if  it  be,  she's  so  deriv'd, 

And  with  so  many  doors  contriv'd, 
Harder  by  much  to  keep  it  in. 

For  Vertue  in  a  Woman's  Breast 

Seldom  by  Title  is  possest, 
And  is  no  Tenant,  but  a  wand'ring  Guest. 

VI 

But  all  this  while  I've  soundly  slept, 

And  rav'd  as  Dreamers  use: 
Fy!  what  a  coil  my  brains  have  kept 

T'  instruct  a  sawcy  Muse  100 

Her  own  fair  Sex  t'  abuse. 
'Tis  nothing  but  an  ill  Digestion 
Has  thus  brought  Women's  Fame  in  question, 
Which  have  been,  and  still  will  be  what  they  are, 
That  is,  as  chaste,  as  they  are  sweet  and  fair; 

And  all  that  has  been  said 
Nothing  but  ravings  of  an  idle  Head, 

Troubled  with  fumes  of  wine; 

For  now,  that  I  am  broad  awake, 

I  find  'tis  all  a  gross  mistake,  1 10 

Else  what  a  case  were  his,  and  thine,  and  mine? 
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Ode 
To  Love 

I 

Great  Love,  I  thank  thee,  now  thou  hast 

Paid  me  for  all  my  suff 'rings  past, 

And  wounded  me  with  Nature's  Pride, 
For  whom  more  glory  'tis  to  die 
Scorn'd  and  neglected,  than  enjoy 

All  Beauty  in  the  world  beside. 

II 

A  Beauty  above  all  pretence, 
Whose  very  scorns  are  recompence, 
The  Regent  of  my  heart  is  crown'd, 
And  now  the  sorrows  and  the  woe,  10 

My  Youth  and  Folly  help'd  me  to, 
Are  buried  in  this  friendly  wound. 

Ill 

Led  by  my  Folly  or  my  Fate, 

I  lov'd  before  I  knew  not  what, 

And  threw  my  thoughts  I  knew  not  where: 

With  judgment  now  I  love  and  sue, 

And  never  yet  perfection  knew, 
Untill  I  cast  mine  eyes  on  her. 
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IV 

My  Soul,  that  was  so  base  before 

Each  little  beauty  to  adore,  20 

Now  rais'd  to  Glory,  does  despise 
Those  poor  and  counterfeited  rays 
That  caught  me  in  my  childish  days, 

And  knows  no  power  but  her  eyes. 


Rais'd  to  this  height,  I  have  no  more, 
Almighty  Love,  for  to  implore 
Of  my  auspicious  Stars  or  thee, 

Than  that  thou  bow  her  noble  mind 

To  be  as  mercifully  kind 
As  I  shall  ever  faithfull  be.  30 


The  Picture 
set  by  Mr.  Laws 

How,  Chloris,  can  I  ere  beleive 

The  vows  of  woman-kinde, 

Since  yours  I  faithles  finde, 
So  faithlesse,  that  you  can  refuse 
To  him  your  shadow,  t'  whom,  to  choos, 
You  swore  you  could  the  Substance  give? 
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Is't  not  enough  that  I  must  go 

Into  another  Clime, 

Where  feather-footed  time 
May  turn  my  hopes  into  despair,  10 

My  downie  youth  to  bristled  hair, 
But  that  you  adde  this  torment  too? 

Ill 

Perhaps  you  fear  m'  Idolatry 

Would  make  the  Image  prove 

A  woman  fit  for  Love; 
Or  give  it  such  a  soul,  as  shone 
Through  fond  Pygmalions  living  bone; 
That  so  I  may  abandon  thee. 

IV 

Oh  no!  'twould  fill  my  Genius's  room, 
Mine  honest  one,  that  when  20 

Frailtie  would  love  again, 
And  faultring  with  new  Objects  burn, 
Then,  Sweetest,  would  thy  picture  turn 
My  wandring  eies  to  thee  at  home. 
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Song 
set  by  Mr.  Coleman 

I 

Bring  back  thy  comfort,  and  return, 

For  well  thou  know'st,  that  I 
In  such  a  vigourous  passion  burn, 

That  missing  thee  I  dye. 
Return,  return,  insult  no  more, 
Return,  return,  and  mee  restore 
To  those  sequestred  Joys,  I  had  before. 

II 

Absence,  in  most  that  quenches  Love, 

And  cools  the  warm  desire, 
The  ardor  of  my  heat  improves,  10 

And  makes  the  flame  aspire: 
Th'  opinion  therefore  I  deny, 
And  term  it  (though  a  Tyrannie) 
The  Nurse  to  faith,  and  truth,  and  constancies 

III 

Yet,  Dear,  I  do  not  urge  thy  stay, 

That  were  to  prove  unjust 
To  my  desire;  nor  court  delay; 

But,  ah!  thy  speed  I  must. 
Then  bring  mee  back  the  stoFn  delight 
Snatcht  from  mee  in  thy  speedie  flight,  20 

Destroy  my  tedious  day,  my  longing  night. 
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Ode 
I 

Fair  Isabel!,  if  ought  but  thee 
I  could,  or  would,  or  Like,  or  Love; 
Of  other  Beauties  but  approve 

To  sweeten  my  Captivitie: 

I  might  those  Passions  be  above, 
Those  pow'rful  Passions  that  combine 
To  make,  and  keepe  me  onely  thyne. 

II 

Or,  if  for  tempting  Treasure  I 

Of,  the  World's  God,  prevailing  Gold, 

Could  see  thy  Love,  and  my  truth  sold,        10 

A  greater,  Nobler  Treasurie; 

My  flame  to  thee  might  then  grow  cold, 
And  I  like  one  whose  love  is  sence, 
Exchange  thee  for  Convenience. 

Ill 

But  when  I  vow  to  thee,  I  doe 

Love  thee  above  or  health  or  Peace, 
Gold,  Joy,  and  all  such  toys  as  these, 

'Bove  Pie  tie  and  Honour  too: 
Thou  then  must  know  this  Love  can  cease, 
Nor  change  for  all  the  glorious  show  20 

Wealth  and  Discretion  bribes  us  too. 
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IV 

What  such  a  love  deserves,  thou  Sweet e9 

As  knowing  best,  may'st  best  reward; 

I,  for  thy  bounty  well  prepar'd, 
With  open  Armes  my  Blessing  meete, 

Then  do  not,  Dear,  our  joys  detard; 

But  unto  him  propitious  be, 

That  knows  not  Love,  nor  life,  but  thee. 


Takeinge  leave  of  Chloris 

I 

Shee  sighs  as  if  shee  would  restore 
The  life  she  tooke  away  before; 
As  if  shee  did  recant  my  doom, 
And  sweetly  would  repine  mee  horn: 
Such  hope  to  one  condemn'd  appeares 
From  every  whisper,  that  hee  hears; 
But  what  do  such  vaine  hopes  avail, 
If  those  sweet  sighs  compose  a  gale, 
To  drive  mee  hence,  and  swell  my  sail? 


II 

See,  see,  shee  weeps!  who  would  not  sweare      10 

That  Love  descended  in  that  teare, 

Boasting  him  of  his  wounded  Prize 

Thus  in  the  bleedeing  of  her  eyes? 

Or  that  those  teares  with  just  Pretence 

Would  quench  the  fyre  that  came  from  thence? 
But  oh!  they  are  (which  strikes  mee  dead) 
Christall,  her  frozen  heart  has  bred, 
Nether  in  Love  nor  Pittie  shed. 
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III 

Thus  of  my  Merit  jealous  growne, 

My  happinesse  I  dare  not  owne,  20 

But  wretchedly  her  Favours  wear, 

Blinde  to  my  selfe,  unjust  to  her 

Whose  sighs,  and  teares  at  least  discover 

She  Pitties,  if  not  Loves  her  Lover: 
And  more  betrayes  the  Tyran's  Skill, 
Than  any  blemish  in  her  will, 
That  thus  Laments  whom  she  doth  kill. 


IV 

Pittie  still  (Sweet)  my  dying  state, 
My  Flame  may  sure  pretend  to  that, 
Since  it  was  only  unto  thee  30 

I  gave  my  life  and  Libertie; 
Howere  my  Life's  Misfortune's  laid, 
By  Love  I'm  Pitties  Object  made. 
Pittie  mee  then,  and  if  thou  heare 
I'me  dead,  drop  such  another  teare, 
And  I  am  payd  my  full  Arrear. 


To  Chloris 
Ode 

Farewell,  my  Sweete,  untill  I  come, 
Improved  in  Merritt,  for  thy  sake, 

With  Characters  of  honour  Home, 
Such,  as  thou  canst  not  then  but  take. 
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To  Loyaltie  my  Love  must  bow, 
My  Honour  too  calls  to  the  feild, 

Where,  for  a  Ladyes  buske,  I  now 
Must  keene,  and  sturdy  Iron  weild. 

Yet,  when  I  rush  into  those  Armes, 

Where  Death,  and  Danger  do  combine,     10 
I  shall  lesse  subject  be  to  Harmes, 

Than  to  those  killing  eyes  of  thyne. 

Since  I  coulde  live  in  thy  disdaine, 

Thou  art  so  far  become  my  Fate, 
That  I  by  nothing  can  be  slaine, 

Untill  thy  sentence  speaks  my  date. 

But,  if  I  seeme  to  fall  in  Warre, 
T'excuse  the  Murder  you  committ, 

Be  to  my  Memorie  just  so  farr, 
As  in  thy  Heart  t'acknoledge  it;  20 

That's  all  I  aske;  which  thou  must  give 

To  him  that  dying,  takes  a  Pride 
It  is  for  thee;  and  would  not  live 

Sole  Prince  of  all  the  world  beside. 


Ode 

VALEDICTORY 

I 

I  goe:  but  never  to  returne: 

With  such  a  killinge  Flame  I  burne, 

Not  all  th'  enraged  waves  that  beate 

My  shipps  calk't  ribbes,  can  quench  that  heate: 
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Nor  thy  disdains,  which  colder  are 
Than  climats  of  the  Northerne  Star, 
Can  freez  the  blood,  warmd  by  thine  eye: 
But  Sweete,  I  must  thy  Martyr  dye. 

II 

Oh!  canst  thou  know,  that  losing  thee, 

The  universe  is  dead  to  mee,  10 

And  I  to  it,  yet  not  become 

Soe  kind,  as  to  revoke  my  doom? 

Gentle  Heart,  do;  if  I  remove, 

How  can  I  hope  t'  acheive  thy  Love? 

If  not,  I  shall 't  a  blessing  call, 

That  shee,  who  wounds  may  see  my  Fall. 

Ill 

Or  say  thou  Lov'st,  and  bid  mee  go 
Where  never  sun  his  face  did  show: 
Or  to,  what's  worse,  want  of  thy  Light, 
Which  dissipates  the  shades  of  Night;  20 

To  dangers  Death,  Hell  dare  not  own, 
Scarsely  to  Apprehension  knowne, 
Arm'd  with  thy  will  (despite  of  Feare) 
He  seeke  them,  as  if  thou  wert  there. 


IV 

But,  if  thou  wilt  I  dye,  and  that 
By,  worse  than  thousand  deaths,  thy  hate; 
When  I  am  dead,  if  thou  but  pay 
My  Tomb  a  Teare,  and  sighinge  say, 
Thou  do'st  my  Timeless  Fall  deplore, 
Wishing  th'  hadst  knowne  my  trust  before;    30 
My  dearest  Dear,  thou  makest  mee  then, 
Or  Sleepe  in  peace,  or  Live  againe. 
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Ode 

Is't  come  to  this,  that  we  must  part? 
Then  Heav'n  is  turn'd  all  cruelty, 
And  Fate  has  neither  eyes  nor  heart, 
Or  else  (my  Sweet)  it  could  not  be. 

She's  a  blind  Deity  I'm  sure; 
For  woefull  sights  compassion  move, 
And  Heav'nly  minds  could  ne'er  endure 
To  persecute  the  truest  love. 

Love  is  the  highest  attribute 

Of  pow'rs  unknown  we  Mortals  know;  10 

For  that  all  homage  we  commute, 

From  that  all  good,  and  Mercies  flow. 

And  can  there  be  a  Deity 
In  those  eternal  seats  above, 
Will  own  so  dire  a  Cruelty, 
As  thus  to  punish  faithfull  Love? 

Oh  Heav'nly  Pow'rs!  be  good  and  just, 
Cherish  the  Law  your  selves  have  made, 
We  else  in  vain  in  Vertue  trust, 
And  by  Religion  are  betray'd.  20 

Oh!  punish  me  some  other  way 
For  other  sins,  but  this  is  none; 
Take  all  the  rest  you  gave  away, 
But  let  my  dearest  Dear  alone. 

Strip  me  as  into  th'  World  I  came, 
I  never  shall  dispute  your  will, 
Or  strike  me  dumb,  deaf,  blind  or  lame, 
But  let  me  have  Chlorinda  still. 
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Why  was  she  given  me  at  all? 

I  thought  indeed  the  Gift  too  great  30 

For  my  poor  Merit;  but  withall 

I  always  knew  to  value  it. 

I  first  by  you  was  worthy  made, 
Next  by  her  choice;  let  me  not  prove 
Blasphemous,  if  I'm  not  afraid 
To  say  most  worthy  by  my  love. 

And  must  I  then  be  damn'd  from  Bliss 

For  valuing  the  Blessing  more, 

Be  wretched  made  through  Happiness, 

And  by  once  being  rich  more  poor?  40 

This  Separation  is,  alass! 
Too  great  a  punishment  to  bear, 
Oh!  take  my  life,  or  let  me  pass 
That  life,  that  happy  life,  with  her. 

O  my  Chlorindal  couldst  thou  see 
Into  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 
There's  such  a  Mine  of  Love  for  thee, 
The  Treasure  would  supply  desert. 

Let  the  King  send  me  where  he  please, 
Ready  at  Drum  and  Trumpet's  call,  50 

I'll  fight  at  home,  or  cross  the  Seas, 
His  Soulder,  but  Chlorinda's  Thrall. 

No  change  of  Diet,  or  of  Air, 
In  me  can  a  Distemper  breed; 
And  if  I  fall  it  should  be  fair, 
Since  'tis  her  bloud  that  I'm  to  bleed. 
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And  falling  so  I  nothing  fear 

A  noble  death  of  living  fame; 

And  who  shall  then  be  by,  may  hear, 

In  my  last  groans,  Chlorindcfs  Name.  60 

But  I  am  not  proscrib'd  to  die, 
My  Adversaries  are  too  wise; 
More  rigour  and  less  Charity 
Condemns  me  from  Chlorinda's  eyes. 

Ah  cruel  Sentence,  and  severe! 
That  is  a  thousand  deaths  in  one; 
Oh!  let  me  die  before  I  hear 
A  sound  of  Separation. 

And  yet  it  is  decreed,  I  see, 

The  Race  of  men  are  now  combin'd,  70 

Though  I  still  keep  the  Body  free, 

To  persecute  a  Loyal  mind. 

And  that's  the  worst  that  Man  can  doe, 
To  banish  me  Chlorinda's  sight, 
Yet  will  my  heart  continue  true, 
Maugre  their  power  and  their  spight. 

Mean  while  my  Exit  now  draws  nigh, 
When,  Sweet  Chlorinda,  thou  shalt  see 
That  I  have  heart  enough  to  die, 
Not  half  enough  to  part  with  thee.  80 
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Ode 
To  Chloris  from  France 

I 

Pittie  mee,  Chloris,  and  the  flame 
Disdaine,  and  distance,  cannot  tame; 

And  pittie  my  necessitie, 

That  makes  my  Court-shippe,  wanting  thee, 

Nothing  but  fond  Idolatrie. 

II 

In  darke,  and  Melancholly  Groves, 
Where  prettie  birds  discourse  their  Loves, 
I  dayly  worshippe  on  my  knee, 
Thy  shaddow,  all  I  have  of  thee, 
And  sue  to  that  to  pittie  me.  10 

III 

I  vow  to  it  the  sacred  vow, 

To  thee,  and  only  thee,  I  owe 

When  (as  it  knew  my  true  intent) 

The  silent  Picture  gives  consent, 

And  seemes  to  Mourn  my  Banishment. 

IV 

Presageing  thence  my  Love's  successe, 
I  triumph  in  my  happinesse, 

And  straight  consider  how  each  grace, 

Adornes  thy  Body,  or  thy  Face, 

Surrender  up  to  my  embrace.  20 
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V 

I  think  this  little  Tablett  now 
Because  less  cruell,  fair  as  thou; 

I  do  from  it  mercie  implore, 
'Tis  the  sole  Saint  I  doe  adore, 
I  doe  not  think  I  Love  thee  more. 


VI 

Yet  be  not  jelous,  though  I  doe 

Thus  dote  of  itt,  instead  of  you; 
I  love  it  not,  for  any  Line 
Where  captivatinge  beauties  shine: 
But  onely  (Chloris)  as  'tis  thine.  30 

VII 

And,  though  thy  shaddow  here  take  place, 

By  intimateing  future  grace, 

It  goes  before,  but  to  impart 
To  thee,  how  beautifull  thou  art, 
And  show  a  reason  for  my  smart. 

VIII 

Nor  is  't  impropper,  Sweet,  since  thou, 

Art  in  thy  youthfull  Morninge  now, 

Whilst  I,  depriv'd  of  thine  eyes  light, 

Do  droopinge  live  a  tedious  night 

In  Paris,  like  an  Anchorite.  40 
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IX 

Recall  me  then,  that  I  may  see, 
Once  more,  how  faire,  and  kind  you  bee; 
Into  thy  sun-shine  call  againe 
Him,  thus  exil'd  by  thy  disdaine, 
And  I'le  forgett  my  Losse,  and  paine. 


The  Separation 


I  guest  none  wretched  in  his  Love, 
But  who  his  Mistresse'  scorn  did  prove, 
Nor  judg'd  him  happie,  but  whose  fire 
Was  pay'd  with  mutuall  desire. 

But  sad  experience  tells, 
In  both  extreams  there  dwells 
A  destinie,  which  so  malignant  is 
To  make  man  wretched  in  his  greatest  blisse. 

II 

The  brightest  Beautie  I  adore, 

That  consecrated  earth  ere  bore,  10 

The  sweetest  Person,  fairest  minde, 

That  ever  met  in  woman-kinde; 

And  (which  afflicts  mee)  am 

Met  with  an  equall  flame: 
For,  had  shee  hated  mee,  her  scorn  might  have 
Condemn'd  my  infant-love  to  its  blest  grave. 
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III 

But  such  'tis  nourisht  by  her  grace 

As  time,  nor  objects  can  deface, 

To  such  a  faith,  as  canot  be 

Compell'd  from  its  integritie  20 

But  oh  th'  unwelcome  cause 

Of  superstitious  Laws! 
That  us  from  our  mutuall  embraces  tear, 
And  separate  our  blouds,  becaus  too  near. 


Another  of  the  Same 


At  what  a  wilde  malitious  rate, 
Blinde,  cruell  Deitie, 
Do  thy  keen  arrows  flie! 

Sure  th'  art  not  God  of  Love,  but  hate; 

Bold,  Tyrant  child,  that  canst  endure 

To  fix  a  wound  admits  no  cure. 


II 

An  happines  can  wait  upon 

Strangers,  that  distant  are, 
As  North,  and  Southern  star: 

But  wee,  though  born  under  one  zone,  10 

Who  in  one  root,  one  cradle  lay, 

In  love  must  be  lesse  blest  than  they. 
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III 

Ah!  that's  the  cause,  why  wee  must  run, 

Like  streams  sprung  from  one  sours, 
Each  in  a  various  cours, 

The  fiction  Incest  so  to  shun: 

When  better  that  wee  mixt  it  were, 

Than  other  rivers  ravisht  her. 

But  I'l  pursue  her,  till  our  flouds  agree, 
Alpheus  I,  and  Arethusa  shee.  20 


The  Retreat 


I  am  return'd,  my  Fair,  but  see 

Perfection  in  none  but  thee, 
Yet  many  Beauties  I  have  seen, 
And  in  that  search  a  Truant  been, 

Through  fruitles  curiositie. 

II 

I've  been  to  see  each  bleer-ey'd  star 
Fond  men  durst  with  thy  light  compare; 
And  to  my  admiration  finde, 
That  all,  but  I,  in  love  are  blinde, 
And  none,  but  thee,  divinely  fair.  10 
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III 

Here  then  I  fix,  and  now  grown  wise 
All  objects,  but  thy  face,  despise; 
Taught  by  my  folly  now  I  swear, 
If  you  forgive  mee,  nere  to  erre 
Nor  seek  impossibilities. 


The  Token 


Well,  cruel  Mistris,  though  you're  too  unkinde, 
Since  thus  my  banishment's  by  you  design'd, 
I  go,  but  with  you  leave  my  heart  behind. 

II 

A  truer  heart,  I'm  sure,  you  never  wore, 

Tis  the  best  treasure  of  the  blinde  God's  store, 

And,  truly,  you  can  justly  ask  no  more. 

Ill 

Then  blame  mee  not,  if  (curious  to  know), 
I  ask,  on  what  fair  limbe  you  will  bestow 
The  Token,  that  my  zeal  presents  you  now. 

IV 

I  shall  expect  so  great  an  interest  10 

For  such  a  guift,  as  t'  have  that  gemme  possest, 
Not  of  your  cabinet,  but  of  your  breast. 
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V 


There  fixt,  'twill  glorie  in  its  blest  remove, 
And  flaming  by  degrees  a  Vigil  prove 
Icie  disdain  to  thaw,  nay  kindle  Love. 


Ode 

To  Chloris 

I 

Fair  and  Cruel,  still  in  vain 
Must  I  adore,  still,  still  persevere, 

Languish  still,  and  still  complain, 
And  yet  a  Med'cine  for  my  Feaver 

Never,  never  must  obtain? 

II 

Chloris,  how  are  you  to  blame, 

To  him  that  dies  to  be  so  cruel 
Not  to  stay  my  falling  frame, 

Since  your  fair  eyes  do  dart  the  fuel 
That  still  nourishes  my  flame?  10 

III 

Shade  those  Glories  of  thine  eye, 
Or  let  their  Influence  be  milder, 

Beauty,  and  disdain  destroy 
Alike,  and  make  our  Passions  wilder, 

Either  let  me  live  or  die. 
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V 

I  have  lov'd  thee  (let  me  see; 

Lord,  how  long  a  time  of  loving!) 
Years  no  less  than  three  times  three, 

Still  my  flame  and  pain  improving, 
Yet  still  paid  with  cruelty.  20 

V 

What  more  wouldst  thou  have  of  me? 

Sure  I've  serv'd  a  pretty  season, 
And  so  prov'd  my  constancy, 

That  methinks  it  is  but  reason 
Love  or  Death  should  set  me  free. 


Ode 

I 

Was  ever  man  of  Nature's  framing 

So  given  o'er  to  roving, 
Who  have  been  twenty  years  a  taming, 
By  ways  that  are  not  worth  the  naming, 

And  now  must  die  of  loving? 

II 

Hell  take  me  if  she  been't  so  winning 

That  now  I  love  her  mainly, 
And  though  in  jeast  at  the  beginning, 
Yet  now  I'd  wond'rous  fain  be  sinning, 

And  so  have  told  her  plainly.  10 
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III 

At  which  she  cries  I  doe  not  love  her, 

And  tells  me  of  her  Honor; 
Then  have  I  no  way  to  disprove  her, 
And  my  true  passion  to  discover, 

But  streight  to  fall  upon  her. 

IV 

Which  done,  forsooth,  she  talks  of  wedding, 

But  what  will  that  avail  her? 
For  though  I  am  old  Dog  at  Bedding, 
I'm  yet  a  man  of  so  much  reading, 

That  there  I  sure  shall  fail  her.  20 


No,  hang  me  if  I  ever  marry, 

Till  Womankind  grow  stancher, 
I  do  delight  delights  to  vary, 
And  love  not  in  one  Hulk  to  tarry, 
But  only  Trim  and  Launch  her. 


Sonnet  I 

Why  dost  thou  say  thy  Heart  is  gone, 
And  no  more  mine,  no  more  thine  own? 
But,  past  retrieve,  for  ever  wed, 
By  sacred  Vow,  t'  anothers  Bed? 

Why  dost  thou  tell  me  that  I  lye 
Bound  in  the  same  perplexed  tye, 
And  that  our  now  divided  Souls 
Are  cold,  and  distant  as  the  Poles? 
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Do'st  thou  not  know,  when  first  our  Loves 
Were  plighted  in  the  secret  Groves,  10 

Our  hearts  were  chang'd  with  equal  Flame, 

Say,  Chloris,  then  how  can  it  be? 
Could'st  thou  give  me,  or  I  give  thee? 
No,  no,  our  selves  are  still  the  same. 


Sonnet  II 

How  should'st  thou  love,  and  not  offend? 
Why,  Chloris,  I  will  tell  thee  how, 
As  thou  did'st  once,  so  love  me  now, 
And  lye  with  me,  and  there's  an  end. 

Thou  only  art  enjoyn'd  (my  Sweet) 
To  keep  thy  Reputation  high, 
And  that  indeed  is  Secrecy, 
Since  all  do  err,  though  all  not  see  't. 

Then  fairest,  fearless  of  all  blame, 
That  sacred  Treasure  of  thy  Name  1 0 

Into  my  faithful  Arms  commit; 

Thou  once  did'st  trust  me  with  thy  Fame, 
I  then  was  just  and  true  to  it, 
And,  Chloris,  I  am  still  the  same. 
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Sonnet  III 

Chloris,  whilst  thou  and  I  were  free, 
Wedded  to  nought  but  Liberty, 
How  sweetly  happy  did  we  live, 
How  free  to  promise,  free  to  give? 

Then,  Monarchs  of  our  selves,  we  might 
Love  here,  or  there,  to  change  delight, 
And  ty'd  to  none,  with  all  dispence, 
Paying  each  Love  its  recompence. 

But  in  that  happy  freedom,  we 
Were  so  improvidently  free,  10 

To  give  away  our  liberties; 

And  now  in  fruitless  sorrow  pine 
At  what  we  are,  what  might  have  bin, 
Had  thou,  or  I,  or  both  been  wise. 


Sonnet   IV 

Why  dost  thou  say  thou  lov'st  me  now, 
And  yet  proclam'st  it  is  too  late, 
When  bound  by  folly,  or  by  Fate, 
Thou  can'st  no  further  grace  allow? 

Repeat  no  more  that  killing  Voice, 
Thou  beauteous  Victrice  of  my  heart; 
Or  find  a  way  to  ease  my  smart, 
Maugre  thy  now  repented  choice. 
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Tis  not  too  late  to  love,  and  do 
What  Love  and  Nature  prompt  thee  to,         10 
Whilst  thus  thou  tryumph'st  in  thy  prime; 

Thou  may'st  discreetly  love,  and  use 
Those  Pleasures  thou  did'st  once  refuse: 
But  to  profess  it  were  a  Crime. 


To  Chloris 

Stanzes  Irreguliers 


Lord  !  how  you  take  upon  you  still! 

How  you  crow  and  domineer! 
How!  still  expect  to  have  your  will, 

And  carry  the  Dominion  clear, 
As  you  were  still  the  same  that  once  you  were! 

II 

Fie,  Chloris,  'tis  a  gross  mistake, 
Correct  your  errour,  and  be  wise, 

I  kindly  still  your  kindness  take, 

But  yet  have  learn'd,  though  love  I  prize, 
Your  fro  ward  humours  to  despise,  10 

And  now  disdain  to  call  them  Cruelties. 


Ill 

I  was  a  Fool  whilst  you  were  fair, 
And  I  had  Youth  t'  excuse  it, 

And  all  the  rest  are  so  that  Lovers  are; 
I  then  my  self  your  Vassal  swear, 
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And  could  be  still  so;  (which  is  rare;) 

Nay,  I  could  force  my  will 

To  love,  and  at  a  good  rate  still, 
But  on  condition  that  you  not  abuse  it; 

I  am  now  Master  of  the  Gate,  20 

And  therefore,  Chloris,  'tis  too  late 
Or  to  insult,  or  to  capitulate. 

IV 

Tis  Beauty  that  to  Womankind 

Gives  all  the  Rule  and  Sway, 
Which  once  declining,  or  declin'd, 

Men  afterwards  unwillingly  obey; 
Your  Beauty  'twas  at  first  did  awe  me, 
And  into  Bondage,  woefull  Bondage  draw  me; 

It  was  your  Cheek,  your  Eye,  your  Lip 
Which  rais'd  you  first  to  the  Dictator-ship:        30 


But  your  six  months  are  now  expir'd, 

'Tis  time  I  now  should  reign, 
And  if  from  you  obedience  be  requir'd 

You  must  not  to  submit  disdain, 
But  practise  what  y'ave  seen  me  doe, 
And  love  and  honour  me  as  I  did  you; 

That  will  an  everlasting  peace  maintain, 
And  make  me  crown  you  Sovereign  once  again. 

VI 

And  faith!  Consult  your  Glass,  and  see 

If  I  ha'n't  reason  on  my  side;  40 

Are  those  eyes  still  the  same  they  used  to  be? 
Come,  come,  they're  alter'd,  'twill  not  be 
deni'd; 
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And  yet  although  the  Glass  be  true, 
And  show  you,  you  no  more  are  you, 

I  know  you'll  scarce  believe  it, 
For  Womankind  are  all  born  proud,  and  never, 
never  leave  it. 


VII 

Yet  still  you  have  enough,  and  more  than  needs, 
To  rule  a  more  rebellious  heart  than  mine; 

For  as  your  eyes  still  shoot  my  heart  still  bleeds, 
And  I  must  be  a  Subject  still,  50 

Nor  is  it  much  against  my  will, 

Though  I  pretend  to  wrestle  and  repine: 
Your  Beauties,  Sweet,  are  in  their  height, 

And  I  must  still  adore, 
New  years,  new  Graces  still  create, 
Nay,  maugre  Time,  Mischance  and  Fate, 

You  in  your  very  ruines  shall  have  more 

Than  all  the  Beauties  that  have  grac'd  the  World 
before. 


Ode 

Good  night,  my  Love,  may  gentle  rest 
Charm  up  your  Senses  till  the  Light, 

Whilst  I  with  Care  and  Woe  opprest, 
Go  to  inhabit  endless  Night. 

There,  whilst  your  Eyes  shall  grace  the  Day, 

I  must  in  the  despairing  shade, 
Sigh  such  a  woful  time  away, 

As  never  yet  poor  Lover  had. 
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Yet  to  this  endless  Solitude 

There  is  one  dangerous  step  to  pass,  10 

To  one  that  loves  your  sight,  so  rude, 

As  Flesh  and  Blood  is  loth  to  pass. 

But  I  will  take  it  to  express 

I  worthily  your  Favours  wore, 
Your  merits  (Sweet)  can  claim  no  less, 

Who  dies  for  you  can  do  no  more. 


An  Elegie 

How  was  I  blest,  when  I  was  free 

From  mercy,  and  from  crueltie; 

When  I  could  write  of  Love  at  eas, 

And  guesse  at  Passions  in  my  peace; 

When  I  could  sleep,  and  in  my  breast 

No  love-sick  thoughts  disturb'd  my  rest: 

When  in  my  brain  of  her  sweet  face 

No  torturing  Idea  was; 

Not  Planet-struck  with  her  eys  light, 

But  blest  with  thoughts  as  calm  as  night!       10 

Now  I  could  sit,  and  gaze  to  death, 

And  vanish  with  each  sigh  I  breath: 

Or  else,  in  her  victorious  eye, 

Dissolve  to  tears,  dissolving  dye. 

Nor  is  my  life  more  pleasant,  than 

The  minutes  of  condemned  men, 

Tost  by  strange  fancies,  wrackt  by  fears, 

Sunk  by  despair,  and  drown'd  in  tears, 

And  dead  to  hope:  for  what  bold  Hee 

Dares  hope  for  such  a  blisse,  as  shee?  20 

And  yet  I  am  in  love:  ah!  who 
That  ever  saw  her,  was  not  so? 
What  tiger's  unrelenting  seed, 
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Can  see  such  beauties,  and  not  bleed? 

Her  eies  two  sparks  of  heavenly  fire 

To  kindle,  and  to  charm  desire; 

Her  cheeks  Aurora's  blush;  her  skin 

So  delicately  smooth,  and  thin, 

That  you  may  see  each  azure  vein; 

Her  bosomes  snowy  whitenes  stayn;  30 

But  with  so  rich  a  tincture,  as 

China  'bove  baser  metalls  has. 

Shee's  crown'd  with  unresisted  light 

Of  blooming  youth,  and  vigorous  spright, 

Carelesse  charmes,  unstudied  sweetnes, 

Innate  virtue,  humble  greatnes, 

And  modest  freedome,  with  each  grace 

Of  body,  and  of  minde,  and  face: 

So  pure  that  men,  nor  Gods  can  finde 

Throughout  that  body,  or  that  minde  40 

A  fault,  but  this,  to  disapprove 

Shee  canot,  or  shee  will  not  love. 

Ah!  then,  some  God  possesse  her  heart 
With  mine  uncessant  vows,  and  smart: 
Grant  but  one  hour  that  shee  may  be 
In  love,  and  then  shee'l  pitty  mee. 
Is  it  not  pitty  such  a  guest, 
As  cruelty,  should  arm  that  breast, 
Against  a  love  assaults  it  so? 
Can  heavenly  mindes  such  rigour  know?       50 
Then  make  her  know,  her  beauties  must 
Decay,  and  molter  into  dust: 
That  each  swift  atome  of  her  glasse 
Runs  to  the  ruin*  of  her  face: 
That  those  fair  blossomes  of  her  youth 
Are  not  so  lasting,  as  my  truth, 
My  lasting  firm  integritie: 
Tell  her  all  this,  and  if  there  be 
A  lesson,  to  present  her  sense, 
Of  more  perswading  Eloquence,  60 
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Teach  her  that  too,  for  all  will  prove 
Too  litle  to  provoke  her  love. 
Thus  dying  people  use  to  rave, 
And  1  am  grown  my  Passions  slave; 
For  fall  I  must,  my  lot's  Despair, 
Since  I'm  so  worthless,  she  so  fair. 


Beauty 

Pindarick  Ode 

In  answer  to  an  Ode  of  Mr.  Abraham  Cowley's  upon 
the  same  Subject. 

I 

Beauty!  thou  Master-piece  of  Heav'ns  best  skill, 
Who  in  all  shapes  and  lights  art  Beauty  still, 
And  whether  black,  or  brown,  tawny,  or  white, 
Still  strik'st  with  wonder  every  judging  sight; 

Thou  tryumph,  which  dost  entertain  the  Eye 

With  Admirations  full  variety. 

Who,  though  thou  variest  here  and  there, 
And  trick'st  thy  self  in  various  colour'd  hair, 
And  though  with  several  washes  Nature  has 
Thought  fit  thy  several  Lineaments  to  grace,  10 

Yet  Beauty  still  we  must  acknowledge  thee, 

Whatever  thy  Complexion  be. 

II 

Beauty,  Love's  Friend,  who  help'st  him  to  a  Throne, 
By  Wisdom  Deify'd,  to  whom  alone 

Thy  Excellence  is  known, 
And  ne're  neglected  but  by  those  have  none; 
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Thou  noble  Coyn,  by  no  false  sleight  allay'd, 
By  whom  we  Lovers  Militant  are  paid, 

True  to  the  Touch,  and  ever  best 
When  thou  art  brought  unto  the  Test,  20 

And  who  do'st  still  of  higher  value  prove, 

As  deeper  thou  art  search'd  by  Love. 
He  who  allows  thee  only  in  the  Light 

Is  there  mistaken  quite, 
For  there  we  only  see  the  outer  skin, 

When  the  Perfection  lies  within; 

Beauty  more  ravishes  the  Touch  than  Sight, 

And  seen  by  Day,  is  still  enjoy'd  by  Night, 
For  Beauty's  chiefest  Parts  are  never  seen. 

Ill 

Beauty,  thou  active,  passive  good!  30 

Who  both  enflam'st  and  cool'st  our  Blood! 

Thou  glorious  Flow'r,  whose  sov'reign  juyce 

Does  wonderful  Effects  produce, 

Who,  Scorpion-like,  do'st  with  thee  bring 

The  Balm  that  cures  thy  deadly  sting. 

What  pity  'tis  the  fairest  Plant 
That  ever  Heaven  made 
Should  ever  ever  fade, 

Yet  Beauty  we  shall  never  want: 

For  she  has  off-sets  of  her  own,  40 

Which  e're  she  dyes  will  be  as  fairly  blown, 
And  though  they  blossom  in  variety, 

Yet  still  new  Beauties  will  descry, 
And  here  the  Fancy's  govern'd  by  the  Eye. 


IV 

Beauty,  thy  Conquests  still  are  made 
Over  the  Vigorous  more  than  the  Decay'd; 
And  chiefly  o're  those  of  the  Martial  Trade; 
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And  whom  thou  conquer'st  still  thou  keep'st  in  thrall, 

Untill  you  both  together  fall, 
Whereas  of  all  the  Conquerours,  how  few  50 

Know  how  to  keep  what  they  subdue? 
Nay,  even  fro  ward  Age  subdues  thee  too. 

Thy  Power,  Beauty,  has  no  bounds, 
All  sorts  of  men  it  equally  confounds, 

The  young  and  old  does  both  enslave, 

The  proud,  meek,  humble,  and  the  brave, 
And  if  it  wounds,  it  only  is  to  save. 


Beauty,  thou  Sister  to  Heav'n's  glorious  Lamp, 

Of  finer  Clay,  thou  finer  stamp! 
Thou  second  Light,  by  which  we  better  live,  60 

Thou  better  Sexe's  vast  prerogative! 

Thou  greatest  gift  that  Heaven  can  give! 

He  who  against  thee  does  inveigh, 

Never  yet  knew  where  Beauty  lay, 
And  does  betray 

A  deplorable  want  of  Sense, 

Blindness,  or  Age,  or  Impotence: 
For  Wit  was  given  to  no  other  end, 
But  Beauty  to  admire,  or  to  commend; 

And  for  our  Sufferings  here  below  70 

Beauty  is  all  the  recompence  we  know; 

'Tis  then  for  such  as  cannot  see, 
Nor  yet  have  other  sence  to  friend, 

Adored  Beauty,  thus  to  slander  thee, 

And  he  who  calls  thee  madness  let  him  be, 
By  his  own  doom  from  Beauty  doom'd  for  me. 
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La  Illustrissima 

On  my  Fair  and  Dear  Sister,  Mrs.  Anne  King 

Oft  have  I  lov'd,  but  ne'er  aright, 
Till  th'  other  day  I  saw  a  sight 
That  shot  me  through  and  through  with  conq'ring 
light. 

A  Beauty  of  so  rare  a  frame 
As  does  all  other  Beauties  shame, 
And  renders  Poetry  to  praise  it  lame. 

Poor  sotted  Poets,  cease  to  praise 

Your  Laura's,  Cynthia's,  Lyditis, 

Fondly  ador'd  in  your  mistaken  days. 

Tell  me  no  more  of  golden  hair,  10 

Of  all  ill  colours  the  worst  wear, 
And  renders  beauty  terrible  as  fair. 

Almannd's  curls  are  black  as  night, 
Thorough  whose  sable  rings  a  white, 
Whiter  than  whiteness,  strikes  the  wounded  sight. 

Tell  me  no  more  of  arched  brows, 
Nor  henceforth  call  them  Cupid's  Bows, 
Which  common  praise  to  common  form  allows. 

Hers,  shining,  smooth,  and  black  as  Jet, 
Short,  thick,  and  even  without  fret,  20 

Exceed  all  Simile  and  counterfeit. 

Study  no  more  for  Eulogies, 
For  English  gray,  or  French  blew  eyes, 
Which  never  yet  but  of  a  Fool  made  prize. 
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Almanna's  eyes  are  such  as  none 
Could  ever  dare  to  gaze  upon, 
But  in  a  trice  he  found  his  heart  was  gone. 

Those  lights  the  coldest  bloud  can  thaw, 
And  hearts  by  their  attraction  draw, 
As  warm  chaf 'd  Jet  licks  up  a  trembling  straw.         30 

No  more  for  cheeks  make  senseless  Posies 
Of  Lillies  white,  and  Damask  Roses, 
Which  more  of  fancy  than  of  truth  discloses. 

In  hers  Complexion's  mixed  so, 
That  white  and  red  together  grow, 
Like  Lovers  bloud  sprinkled  on  Virgin  Snow. 

Cease,  cease  of  Coral  Lips  to  prate, 
Of  Rubies,  and  I  can't  tell  what, 
Those  Epithets  are  all  grown  stale  and  flat. 

Almanncfs  rosie  lips  are  such,  40 

To  praise  them  is  for  wit  too  much, 
Till  first  inspir'd  by  their  most  blessed  touch. 

No  more  hang  teeth  upon  a  string, 
And  ropes  of  Pearl  for  Grinders  bring, 
Your  Treasure  is  too  poor  an  Offering. 

Comparisons  doe  hers  no  right, 
Ivory's  yellow  in  their  sight, 
Which  are  than  all  things  but  themselves  more  white. 

No  more  of  Odours  go  in  quest 
As  far  as  the  remotest  East,  50 

Thence  to  perfume  a  Ladies  rotten  Chest. 
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Her  breath,  much  sweeter  than  the  Spring 
With  all  its  join'd  perfumes  can  bring, 
Gives  life  and  happy  life  to  ev'ry  thing. 

Tell  me  no  more  of  Swan-white  breasts, 
Which  you  call  little  Cupid's  nests, 
In  those  you  praise  fit  for  such  wanton  guests 

Almanna's  ten  times  whiter  are 
Than  those  of  the  supremest  fair, 
But  yet,  alas!  no  Loves  inhabit  there.  60 

Oh!  set  your  wits  no  more  o'  th'  laste, 
To  praise  a  Nymph's  contorted  Waste, 
By  such  admirers  fit  to  be  embrac'd; 

Here  is  a  shape,  and  such  a  one, 
As  regulates  Proportion, 
And  but  to  see  is  half  Fruition. 

Tell  me  no  more  Poetick  lies, 
Of  hard,  cold,  crusted,  marble  thighs, 
Hopeless  and  fond  impossibilities; 

Hers,  by  the  rule  of  Symmetry,  70 

Although  unseen,  we  know  must  be 
Above  the  poor  report  of  Poetry. 

Tell  me  no  more  of  Legs  and  Feet, 
Where  Grace  and  Elegancy  meet, 
But  leave  your  lying,  and  come  here  to  see't; 

Here's  shape,  invention  that  disgraces, 
And  when  she  moves  the  charming  Graces 
Both  number,  figure  and  adjust  her  paces: 
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But  to  this  shape  there  is  a  mind 
From  flesh  and  bloud  so  well  refin'd,  80 

As  renders  her  the  Glory  of  her  Kind. 

On  the  World's  Centre  never  yet 
Were  Form  and  Vertue  so  well  met, 
Nor  priceless  Diamond  so  neatly  set. 

Beauty,  but  Beauty  is  alone, 
But  fair  Almanncfs  such  a  one 
As  Earth  may  glory  in,  and  Heav'n  may  own. 

Almanna  is  the  onely  she 
Deserves  the  gen'ral  Eulogy, 
The  praise  of  all  the  rest  is  Poetry.  90 


'O  nXoKdfjLoz  vjzepovpdnog 

Her  Hair 

Ode 

I 

Welcome,  blest  symptome  of  consent, 
More  welcome  farre 
Than  if  a  star, 
In  stead  of  this  bright  hair, 
Should  beautifie  mine  ear, 
And  light  mee  to  my  banishment. 
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II 

Methinks  I'm  now  all  sacred  fire, 
And  wholly  grown 
Devotion: 
Sensuall  love  's  in  chains,  10 

And  all  my  boyling  veins 
Are  blown  with  sanctified  desire. 

Ill 

Sure  shee  is  Heaven  it  self,  and  I 
In  fervent  zeal 
This  lock  did  steal, 
And  each  life-giving  thread, 
Snatcht  from  her  beamy  head, 
As  once  Prometheus  from  the  skie. 


IV 

No;  'tis  a  nobler  treasure;  shee 

(Wonne  to  beleive)  20 

Was  pleas'd  to  give 
These  raies  unto  my  care: 
The  sphears  have  none  so  fair, 
Nor  yet  so  blest  a  Deity. 


Yet  knows  shee  not  what  shee  has  done, 
Shee'l  hear  my  prayers, 
And  see  my  tears, 
Shee's  now  a  Nazarite 
Robb'd  of  her  vigorous  light, 
For  her  resisting  strength  is  gone.  30 
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VI 

1  now  could  glory  in  my  powers 
And,  in  pretence 
Of  my  suspence, 
Revenge,  by  kissing  those 
Twins,  that  Natures  pride  disclose, 
My  languishing,  and  tedious  hours. 

VII 

Yet  I'l  not  triumph;  but,  since  shee 
Will,  that  I  go 
Thus  wrapt  in  wo, 
I'l  tempt  my  prouder  Fate  40 

T'  improve  my  estimate, 
And  justle  with  my  Destinie. 

VIII 

As  well  I  may,  thus  being  sure, 
Whether  on  Land 
I  firmly  stand; 
Or  Fortunes  footsteps  trace, 
Ore  Neptunes  foamy  face, 
Mischance  to  conquer,  or  endure. 

IX 

If  on  a  swelling  wave  I  ride, 

When  iEolus  50 

His  windes  lets  loos, 
Those  windes  shall  silent  lie, 
And  moist  Orion  drie 
By  virtue  of  this  charming  Guide. 
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X 

Or,  if  I  hazard  in  a  field, 
Where  danger  is 
The  sole  Mistris, 
Where  Death  in  all  his  shapes, 
Commits  his  horrid  rapes, 
And  hee,  that  but  now  slew,  is  kill'd;  60 

XI 

Then  in  my  daring  crest  I'l  place 

This  plume  of  light 

T'  amaze  the  sight 

O'  th'  feircest  Sons  of  Mars, 

That  rage  in  bloudy  warres, 

And  make  them  fly  my  conquering  face. 

XII 

Thus  in  her  favour  I  am  blest, 
And,  if  by  these 
Few  of  her  raies 
I  am  exalted  so;  70 

What  will  my  passions  do 
When  I  have  purchas'd  all  the  rest? 

XIII 

They  must  continue  in  the  same 
Vigour,  and  force, 
Better,  nor  worse: 
I  love  so  well  before, 
I  canot  love  her  more, 
Nor  can  I  mitigate  my  flame. 
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XIV 

In  Love  then  persevere  I  will 

Till  my  hairs  grow  80 

As  white  as  snow; 
And,  when  in  my  warme  veins 
Nought  but  trembling  cold  remains, 
My  youthfull  love  shall  flourish  still. 


The  Surprize 

I 

On  a  clear  rivers  flowrie  side, 
When  earth  was  in  her  gawdie  pride, 
Defended  by  the  pleasant  shade, 
Which  a  close-crowded  Grot  had  made, 
Where  the  cold  clay  with  flowers  strew' d 
Made  up  a  pleasing  solitude, 
'Twas  there  I  did  my  glorious  Nymph  surprize, 
There  stole  my  Passion  from  her  killing  eies. 

II 

The  happy  Object  of  her  eye 

AVas  Sidney's  living  Arcadie;  10 

Whose  amorous  tale  had  so  betray'd 

Desire  in  this  all-lovely  Mayd, 

That  whilst  her  cheek  a  blush  did  warm, 

I  read  Loves  storie  in  her  form; 

And  of  the  Sisters  the  united  grace, 

Pamela's  vigour  in  Philoclea's  face. 
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As  on  the  brink  this  Nymph  did  sit, 
(Ah!  who  can  such  a  Nymph  forget?) 
The  flouds  straight  dispossest  their  foam, 
Proud  so  her  mirrour  to  become,  20 

And  ran  into  a  twirling  maze, 
On  her  by  that  delay  to  gaze. 
And,  as  they  past,  by  streams  succeeding  force, 
In  losing  her,  murmur'd  t'  obey  their  cours. 

IV 

Shee  read  not  long,  but  clos'd  the  book, 

And  up  her  silent  lute  shee  took, 

Perchance  to  charm  each  wanton  thought, 

Youth,  or  her  reading  had  begot: 

The  hollow  carcas  echo'd  such 

Airs,  as  had  birth  from  Orpheus'  touch:  30 

And  every  snowy  finger,  as  shee  play'd 
Danct  to  the  Musick,  that  themselves  had  made. 


At  last  shee  ceas'd:  her  odorous  bed 

With  her  enticing  limbs  shee  spread, 

With  limbs  so  excellent,  I  cou'd 

No  more  resist  my  factious  bloud: 

But  there,  oh!  there  I  caught  the  Dame, 

And  boldly  urg'd  to  her  my  flame; 
I  kist:  when  her  ripe  lips,  at  every  touch,  39 

Swell'd  up  to  meet,  what  shee  would  shun  so  much. 
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VI 

I  kist,  and  play'd  in  her  bright  eies, 
Discourst,  as  is  the  Lovers  guise; 
Call'd  her  the  Authresse  of  my  woe, 
The  Nymph  was  kinde,  but  would  not  do: 
Faith,  shee  was  kinde,  which  made  mee  bold, 
Grow  hot,  as  her  denialls  cold. 
But  oh!  at  last  I  parted,  wounded  more 
With  her  soft  pitie,  than  her  eies  before. 


The  Visit 


Dark  was  the  silent  shade,  that  hid 
The  fair  Castanna  from  my  sight: 
The  Night  was  black  (as  it  had  need, 

That  could  obscure  so  great  a  light). 
Under  the  concave  of  each  lid 
A  flaming  ball  of  beauty  bright, 
Wrapt  in  a  charming  slumber  lay, 
That  else  would  captivate  the  day. 

II 

Led  by  a  passionate  desire 

I  boldly  did  attempt  the  way;  10 

And,  though  my  dull  eies  wanted  fire, 

My  seeing  soul  knew  where  shee  lay. 
Thus,  whilst  I  blindly  did  aspire, 
Fear  to  displeas  her  made  mee  stay, 
A  doubt  too  weak  for  mine  intent; 
I  knew,  shee  would  forgive,  and  went. 
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III 

Neer  to  her  Mayden-bed  I  drew 

(Blest  in  so  rare  a  chance  as  this) 
When  by  her  odorous  breath  I  knew 

I  did  approach  my  Love,  my  Blisse.  20 

Then  did  I  eagerly  pursue 

My  hopes,  and  found,  and  stole  a  kisse: 
Such,  as  perhaps  Pygmalion  took, 
When  cold  his  ivorie-Love  forsook. 


IV 

Soft  was  the  sleep  sat  on  her  eies, 

As  softest  doun,  or  whitest  snow, 
So  gentle  rest  upon  them  lies, 

Happy  to  charm  those  beauties  so; 
For  which  a  thousand- thousand  dies, 
Or  living  live  in  restlesse  woe.  30 

For,  all,  that  see  her  killing  eye, 
With  love,  or  admiration  die. 


Chast  were  the  thoughts,  that  had  the  power 

To  make  mee  hazard  this  offence: 
I  markt  the  sleeps  of  this  fair  flowr, 

And  found  them  full  of  innocense: 
Wondring  that  hers,  who  slew  each  hour, 
Should  have  so  undisturb'd  a  sense. 
But,  ah!  these  murders  of  mankinde 
Fly  from  her  beautie,  not  her  minde.      40 
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VI 

Thus,  while  shee  sweetly  slept,  sate  I 
Contemplating  that  lovely  Mayd, 
Of  every  tear,  and  every  sigh 

That  sallied  from  my  breast,  afraid. 
And  now  the  Morning-star  drew  nigh, 
When,  fearing  thus  to  be  betray'd, 
I  softly  from  my  Nymph  did  move 
Wounded  with  everlasting  love. 


Love's  Triumph 

I 

God  Cupid's  pow'r  was  nere  so  knowne 
Since  first  the  Boy  could  draw  a  bow, 
In  all  past  Ages,  as  this  one, 
This  love-sick  Age  wee  live  in  now; 
Now  hee,  and  shee,  from  high  to  low 
Or  lovers  are,  or  would  seeme  soe. 


II 

His  arrows  now  are  every-where, 

In  ev'ry  lip,  and  ev'ry  eye, 
From  young,  from  ould,  from  foule,  and  fayre 
This  litle  Archer  letts  them  fly:  10 

Hee  is  a  Traytor  to  love's  Throne, 
That  has  no  love,  or  seems  t'  ave  none. 
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III 

If  shee  be  young,  and  fayre  wee  doe 

Thincke  her  the  blessinge  of  this  life, 
And,  out  of  that  opinion  woe 
Her,  for  a  mistrisse,  or  a  wife, 
And  if  they  thinck  us  able  men, 
The  pretty  sowles  will  love  agen. 

IV 

Or,  if  shee  be  a  wife,  and  that 

A  jealous  asse  corrupts  her  bed,  20 

Wee  build  our  pleasures  on  his  Fate, 
And,  for  her  sake,  doe  crowne  his  head; 
So  what  hee  feares,  a  truth  doth  prove, 
And  what's  this  but  a  trick  of  love? 


If  shee  bee  left  a  widdow,  then 

Her  first  amours  have  warm'd  her  bloud, 
Shee'll  thinck  us  puppy es,  or  noe  men 
Should  not  her  wants  be  understood, 
Pitty  then  makes  us  lovers  prove, 
And  pitty  is  the  child  of  Love.  30 

VI 

If  shee  be  wither'd,  and  yet  itch 

To  doe,  as  once  in  time  of  old, 
Wee  love  a  little,  for  shee's  rich, 
Though,  but  to  scare  away  the  cold; 
Shee  has,  no  doubt,  the  guift  t'asswage, 
Then  never  stand  upon  her  Age. 
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VII 

Thus,  Mayd,  Wife,  Widow  doe  all  wound, 

Though  each  one  with  a  diff' rent  eye, 
And  wee  by  Love,  to  love  are  bound, 
Either  in  heat,  or  pollicie:  40 

That  is,  wee  love,  or  say  wee  do, 
Women;  wee  love  ourselves;  or  you. 

VIII 

Cupid  may  now  slacken  his  nerve, 

Hang  bow,  and  quiver  in  some  place 
As  uselesse  growne,  unlesse  they  serve, 
As  Trophies  of  what  once  hee  was; 
Love's  growne  a  fashion  of  the  mind, 
And  wee  shall  henceforth  love  by  kind. 


IX 

Lord!  what  a  childish  Apr  was  this, 

How  vaine  improvident  an  Elfe,  50 

To  conquer  all  at  once,  when  'tis 
Alasse!  a  triumph  ore  himselfe? 
Hee  has  usurpt  his  own  fear'd  Throne; 
Since  now  there's  nothinge  to  be  done: 


X 

And  yet  there  is,  there  is  one  prize, 
Lock't  in  an  adamantine  breast, 
Storme  that  then  Love,  if  thou  bee'st  wise, 
A  conquest  above  all  the  rest; 

Her  heart,  who  binds  all  hearts  in  chaynes 
Corinna's  heart  untoucht  remaynes.  60 
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To  Cupid 
Ode 


Fond  Love,  deliver  up  thy  Bow, 
I  am  becom  more  Love  than  thou; 
I  am  a  wanton  growne,  and  wild, 
Much  lesse  a  Man,  and  more  a  Child, 
From  Venus  borne,  of  chaster  kind, 
A  better  Archer,  though  as  blind. 

II 

Surrender  without  more  adoe, 

I  am  both  King  and  Subject  too, 

I  will  comand,  but  must  obey, 

I  am  the  Hunter,  and  the  Prey,  10 

I  vanquish,  yet  am  over  come, 

And  sentencing,  receive  my  doom. 

Ill 

No  springing  Beauty  scapes  my  dart, 
And  ev'ry  ripe  one  wounds  my  heart; 
Thus  whilst  I  wound,  I  wounded  am, 
And,  firing  others,  turne  to  flame, 
To  shew  how  farr  Love  can  combine 
The  Mortal  part  with  the  Divine. 
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IV 

Faith,  quit  thy  Empire,  and  com  downe, 
That  thou  and  I  may  share  the  Crowne,        20 
I've  try'de  the  worst  thy  Armes  can  doe. 
Come  then,  and  tast  my  power  too, 
Which  (howsoere  it  may  fall  short) 
Will  doubtlesse  prove  the  better  sport. 


Yet  doe  not;  for  in  feild  and  towne, 

The  females  are  soe  loving  growne, 

So  kind,  or  else  soe  lustfull,  wee 

Can  neither  erre,  though  neither  see; 

Keepe  then  thy  owne  dominions,  Lad, 

Two  Loves  would  make  all  women  mad.       30 


Virelay 

Thou  cruel  Fair,  I  go 
To  seek  out  any  Fate  but  thee, 
Since  there  is  none  can  wound  me  so, 
Nor  that  has  half  thy  cruelty; 

Thou  cruel  Fair,  I  go. 

For  ever  then  farewell, 
'Tis  a  long  leave  I  take,  but  oh! 
To  tarry  with  thee  here  is  Hell, 
And  twenty  thousand  Hells  to  go, 

For  ever  though  farewell.  10 
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To  Ccelia 
Ode 

I 

Give  me  my  heart  again  (fair  Treachery) 

You  ravish'd  from  me  with  a  smile, 
Oh!  let  it  in  some  nobler  quarrel  die 
Than  a  poor  Trophy  of  your  guile. 
And  Faith  (bright  Ccelia)  tell  me,  what  should 

you, 
Who  are  all  Falshood,  doe  with  one  so  true? 


II 

Or  lend  me  yours  awhile  instead  of  it, 

That  I  in  time  my  skill  may  try, 
Though  ill  I  know  it  will  my  bosom  fit, 
To  teach  it  some  Fidelity;  10 

Or  that  it  else  may  teach  me  to  begin 
To  be  to  you  what  you  to  me  have  been. 


Ill 

False  and  imperious  Ccelia,  cease  to  be 
Proud  of  a  Conquest  is  your  shame, 
You  triumph  o'er  an  humble  Enemy, 
Not  one  you  fairly  overcame. 
Your  eyes  alone  might  have  subdu'd  my  heart. 
Without  the  poor  confed'racy  of  Art. 
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But  to  the  pow'r  of  Beauty  you  must  add 

The  Witchcraft  of  a  sigh  and  tear:  20 

I  did  admire  before,  but  yet  was  made 
By  those  to  love;  they  fix'd  me  there: 
I  else,  as  other  transient  Lovers  doe, 
Had  twenty  lov'd  e'er  this  as  well  as  you. 


And  twenty  more  I  did  intend  to  love, 

E'er  twenty  weeks  are  past  and  gone, 
And  at  a  rate  so  modish,  as  shall  prove 
My  heart  a  very  civil  one: 
But  oh,  (false  fair!)  I  thus  resolve  in  vain, 
Unless  you  give  me  back  my  heart  again.  30 


The  Expostulation 


Have  I  lov'd  my  Fair  so  long, 
Six  Olympiads  at  least, 

And  to  Youth  and  Beauties  wrong, 
On  Vertues  single  Interest, 
To  be  at  last  with  scorn  oppress' d? 


II 

Have  I  lov'd  that  space  so  true, 
Without  looking  once  awry, 
Lest  I  might  prove  false  to  you, 
To  whom  I  vow'd  Fidelity, 
To  be  repay'd  with  Cruelty?  10 
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III 

Were  you  not,  oh  sweet!  confess, 
Willing  to  be  so  belov'd? 

Favour  gave  my  Flame  encrease, 
By  which  it  still  aspiring  mov'd, 
And  had  gone  out,  if  disapprov'd. 

IV 

Whence  then  can  this  change  proceed? 
Say;  or  whither  does  it  tend? 

That  false  heart  will  one  day  bleed, 

When  it  has  brought  so  true  a  Friend 
To  cruel  and  untimely  end.  20 


Sonnet 

What  have  I  left  to  doe  but  dye, 
Since  hope,  my  old  Companion, 
That  train'd  me  from  my  Infancy, 
My  Friend,  my  Comforter  is  gone? 

Oh  fawning,  false,  deceiving  Friend! 
Accursed  be  thy  Flatteries, 
Which  treacherously  did  intend 
I  should  be  wretched  to  be  wise: 

And  so  I  am;  for  being  taught 
To  know  thy  guiles,  have  only  wrought      10 
My  greater  misery  and  pain: 

My  misery  is  yet  so  great, 
That,  though  I  have  found  out  the  Cheat, 
I  wish  for  thee  again  in  vain. 
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To  Caelia 

Ode 


When,  Caelia,  must  my  old  day  sett, 

And  my  young  Morning  rise 
In  Beames  of  Joy  so  bright  as  yett 

Ne're  blesst  a  Lover's  eyes? 
My  state  is  more  advanc't  than  when 

I  first  attempted  thee; 
I  su'd  to  be  a  Servant  then, 

But  now  to  be  made  free. 

II 

I've  serv'd  my  time  faithfull  and  true, 

Expecting  to  bee  plac't  10 

In  happy  Freedome,  as  my  due, 

To  all  the  Joys  thou  hast: 
111  Husbandry  in  Love  is  such 

A  Scandal  to  Love's  pow'r, 
Wee  ought  not  to  mispend  soe  much 

As  one  poore  short  liv'd  howr. 

Ill 

Yett  think  not  (Sweete)  I'me  weary  growne, 

That  I  pretend  such  hast, 
Since  none  to  surfett  e're  was  knowne, 

Before  hee  had  a  taste;  20 

My  Infant  Love  could  humbly  waite; 

When  yong  it  scarce  knew  how 
To  pleade;  but  growne  to  Man's  Estate, 

Hee  is  impatient  now. 
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Sonnet 


'Pra'  thee!  why  so  angry,  sweet? 
Tis  in  vain 

To  dissemble  a  disdain: 
That  frown  i'  th'  infancie  I'l  meet, 
And  kisse  it  to  a  smile  again. 

II 

In  that  pretty  anger  is 
Such  a  grace, 

As  Loves  fancie  would  embrace, 
As  to  new  crimes  may  youth  entice. 
So  that  disguise  becomes  that  face.  10 

III 

When  thy  rosie  cheek  thus  checks 
My  offence, 

I  could  sin  with  a  pretence; 
Through  that  sweet  chiding  blush  there  breaks 
So  fair,  so  bright  an  Innocence. 

IV 

Thus  your  very  frowns  entrap 
My  desire 

And  enflame  mee  to  admire, 
That  eies  drest  in  an  angry  shape 
Should  kindle,  as  with  amorous  fire.  20 
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Her  Name 


To  write  your  Name  upon  the  glasse, 

Is  that  the  greatest  you'l  impart 
Of  your  Commands?  when,  Dear,  alas! 

'Twas  long  since  graven  in  mine  heart? 
But  you  foresee  my  heart  must  break,  and  sure 
Think  't  in  that  britle  quarry  more  secure. 

II 

My  breast  impregnable  is  found, 

Which  nothing,  but  thy  beauty,  wracks, 
Than  this  frail  metall  far  more  sound, 
That  every  storm,  and  tempest  cracks:  10 

And,  if  you  adde  fayth  to  my  vows,  and  tears, 
More  firm,  and  more  transparent  it  appears. 

Ill 

Yet  I  obey  you,  when  (behold!) 

I  tremble  at  the  forced  fact; 
My  hand  too  sawcy,  and  too  bold, 
Timorously  shivers  at  the  act; 
And  'twixt  the  wounded  glasse,  and  th'  harder  stone, 
I  hear  a  murmuring  emulation. 

IV 

Tis  done:  to  which  let  all  hearts  bow, 

And  to  the  tablet  sacrifice;  20 

Incense  of  loyall  sighs  allow, 
And  tears  from  wonder-strucken  eys; 
Which  should  the  Schismaticks  of  Sion  see, 
Perchance  they'd  break  it  for  Idolatrie. 
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V 

But  cursed  be  that  awkward  hand 

Dares  raze  the  glory  from  this  frame; 
That,  notwithstanding  thy  command, 
Tears  from  this  glasse  thy  snowy  Name; 
Who  ere  hee  be,  unless  hee  do  repent, 
Hee's  damn'd  for  breaking  thy  Commandement.  30 

VI 

Yet,  what  thy  dear  will  here  has  plac't, 

Such  is  its  unassured  state, 
Must  once,  my  Sweetest,  be  defac't, 
Or  by  the  stroke  of  time,  or  fate. 
It  must,  at  last,  howere,  dissolve,  and  dye 
With  all  the  world,  and  so  must  thou,  and  I. 


Les  Amours 

I 

Shee,  that  I  pursue,  still  flies  mee; 

Her,  that  follows  mee,  I  fly; 
Shee,  that  I  still  court,  denies  mee: 

Her,  that  courts  mee,  I  deny. 
Thus  in  one  web  wee're  subtly  wove, 
And  yet  wee  mutinie  in  Love. 

II 

Shee,  that  can  save  mee,  must  not  do  it, 
Shee,  that  canot  fain  would  do: 

Her  love  is  bound,  yet  I  still  woo  it: 
Hers  by  love  is  bound  in  woe.  10 
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Yet  how  can  I  of  Love  complain, 
Since  I  have  love  for  love  again. 

Ill 

This  is  thy  work,  imperious  Child, 

Thine 's  this  labyrinth  of  Love; 
Thou  thus  hast  our  desires  beguil'd, 

Nor  see'st  how  thine  arrows  rove. 
Then  'pra'thee,  to  compose  this  stir, 
Make  her  love  mee,  or  mee  love  her. 

IV 

But,  if  irrevocable  are 

Those  keen  shafts  that  wound  us  so;       20 
Let  mee  prevail  with  thee  thus  far; 

That  thou  once  more  take  thy  bow: 
Wound  her  hard  heart,  and,  by  my  troth, 
I'l  be  content  to  take  them  both. 


Her  Sigh 

I 

Shee  sighes,  and  has  blown  over  now 
The  stormes,  that  threatned  in  her  brow: 
The  Heaven's  now  serene,  and  clear, 
And  bashfull  blushes  do  appear. 

Th'  errour  sh'  has  found 

That  did  mee  wound. 
Thus  in  her  od'rous  sigh  my  hopes  are  crown'd. 
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II 

Now  shee  relents,  for  now  I  hear 
Repentance  whisper  in  my  ear. 
Happie  repentance!  that  begets  10 

By  this  sweet  airie  motion  heats, 

And  does  destroy 

Her  heresie, 
That  my  Faith's  branded  with  inconstancie. 

Ill 

When  Thisbe's  Pyramus  was  slain, 
This  sigh  has  fetcht  him  back  again: 
And  such  a  sigh  from  Dido's  chest 
Wafted  the  Trojan  to  her  breast. 

Each  of  her  sighes 

My  Love  does  prize  20 

Reward  for  thousand,  thousand  cruelties. 

IV 

Sigh  on,  my  Sweet,  and  by  thy  breath 
Immortall  grown  I'l  laugh  at  death: 
Had  Fame  so  sweet  a  one,  wee  should 
In  that  regard  learn  to  be  good. 

Sigh  on,  my  Fair, 

Henceforth,  I  swear, 
I  could  Cameleon  turne,  and  live  by  Air. 
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To  Ccelia's  Ague 
Ode 


Hence!  fond  Disease,  I  say  forbeare, 
And  strive  t'  afflict  my  Fayre  noe  more, 

In  vayne  are  thy  attempts  on  her, 
She  was  (alasse!)  so  cold  before. 


II 

Yet  thou  at  once  by  sympathy 

Disturb'st  two  persons  in  one  ill; 
For  when  shee  freezes,  then  I  fry, 

And  so  compleat  her  Ague  still. 

Ill 

Sure,  thou  my  choise  would'st  fayne  disgrace 
By  makinge  her  looke  pale,  and  greene;      10 

Had  shee  noe  beauties,  but  her  face, 
I  never  had  a  lover  beene. 


IV 

For  sparckling  eyes,  and  rosy  cheekes 
Must,  as  her  youth  does  fade,  decay: 

But,  vertue,  which  her  bosome  decks, 
Will  when  they'r  sunck,  and  wither'd  stay. 
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V 

Thou  would'st  eclipse  that  vertue  too, 
For  such  a  Triumph  far  too  deare, 

Making  her  tremble,  as  they  doe 
Whom  jealous  guilt  has  taught  to  feare.     20 

VI 

I  wish  thy  malice  might  so  thrive 

To  my  advantage  as  to  shake 
Her  flinty  breast,  that  I  might  live, 

And  on  that  part  a  batt'ry  make. 

VII 

But  since  a  sack  without  some  fire 
Is  seldome  to  perfection  brought, 

I  may  like  thee  baffled  retire, 
Thou  hast  her  burning  fit  forgott. 

VIII 

Since  thy  assaults  then  never  can 

Atcheive  the  power  to  destroy  30 

This  wonder,  and  delight  of  man, 

Hence  to  some  grosser  body  fly. 

IX 

Yet,  as  returning  stomacks  doe 
Still  covet  some  one  dish  they  see: 

So,  when  thou  from  my  Fayre  do'st  goe, 
Kind  Ague  make  her  long  for  mee. 
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A  Valediction 

I  goe,  I  goe,  perfidious  Mayd, 
Obeying  thee  my  fro  ward  Fate, 
Whether  forsaken;  or  betray'd 
By  scorne;  or  hate. 

I  goe  th'  exact'st  professor  of 
Desire,  in  its  diviner  sence, 
That  ever  in  the  Scoole  of  Love 
Did  yet  commence. 

Cruell,  and  false!  could'st  thou  find  none 
Amongst  those  Fooles  thy  eys  engrost,  10 

Butt  mee  to  practice  falshood  on 
That  lov'd  thee  most? 

I  lov'd  thee  'bove  the  day's  bright  eye, 
Above  mine  owne  (who  meltinge  drop, 
As  oft  as  openinge  they  misse  thee) 
And  'bove  my  hope; 

'Till  (by  thy  promise  growne  secure) 
That  hope  was  to  assurance  brought, 
My  faith  was  such,  so  chastly  pure, 

I  doubted  not  20 

Thee;  or  thy  vows;  nor  should  I  yet 
(Such,  false  one,  is  my  loves  extreame) 
Should'st  thou  now  sweare,  the  breaths  so  sweet 
That  utters  them. 

Ah  Syren!  why  did'st  mee  entice 
To  that  inconstant  Sea  thy  love, 
That  ebbs,  and  flowes  so  in  a  trice? 
Was  it  to  prove 
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The  pow'r  of  each  attractive  spell 
Upon  my  fond  enamour' d  youth?  30 

Noe,  I  must  thincke  of  thee  so  well 
Thou  then  spak'st  truth. 

Els,  amongst  over- weening  boys, 
Or  dotards  thou  had'st  chosen  one, 
Than  mee  (methincks)  a  fitter  choise 
To  worke  upon. 

Mine  was  no  wither'd  old  man's  suit; 
Nor  like  a  boyes  just  come  from  Scoole: 
Had'st  thou  beene  ether  deafe,  or  mute, 

I'd  beene  noe  Foole.  40 

Faith,  I  was  then,  when  I  embrac't 
A  false  beleefe  thy  vows  were  true; 
Or,  if  they  were,  that  they  could  last 
A  day  or  two; 

Since  I'd  beene  told,  a  woman's  mind 
Varies  as  oft,  as  Aprill's  face: 
But  I  suppos'd  thine  more  refin'd, 
And  so  it  was; 

Till  (sway'd  by  thy  unruly  blood) 
Thou  changed'st  thy  uncertayne  will,  50 

And  'tis  far  worse  to  have  byn  good, 
Than  to  bee  ill. 

Methincks  thou'rt  blemisht  in  each  part, 
And  so,  or  worse  than  others  are, 
Those  eys  growne  hollow,  as  thy  heart 
Which  two  Sunns  were. 
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Thy  cheeks  are  sunck,  and  thy  smooth  skin 
Lookes  like  a  Conquest  now  of  Time; 
Sure  th'  had'st  an  age  to  study  in 

For  such  a  Crime.  60 

Th'  art  so  transform'd,  that  I  in  thee 
(As  'tis  a  generall  losse)  more  greive 
Thy  falling  from  thy  selfe,  than  mee 
Foole  to  beleive; 

For  I,  by  this,  am  taught  to  prize 
The  inward  beauties  of  the  brest 
'Bove  all  the  gayetyes  of  Eyes 

Where  treasons  rest. 

Whereas  growne  black  with  this  abuse 
Offer'd  to  Love's  commanding  Throne,  70 

Thou  mayst  despaire  of  an  excuse, 
And  wish  't  undon. 

Farewell  thou  pretty  brittle  peece 
Of  fine-cut  Christall,  which  once  was 
Of  all  my  fortune,  and  my  blisse 
The  only  glasse; 

Now  somthing  els:  But  in  its  state 
Of  former  luster,  fresh,  and  greene, 
My  faith  shall  stand;  to  shew  thee  what 

Thou  should'st  have  beene.  80 
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The  Contest 

Come,  my  Corinna,  let  us  try 
Which  loves  you  best,  of  you,  and  I; 
I  know  you  oft  have  in  your  glasse, 
Seene  the  faint  shaddow  of  your  face, 
And,  consequently,  then  became 
A  wond'ringe  lover  as  I  am; 
Though  not  so  great  a  one,  for  what 
You  saw,  was  but  a  glimpse  of  that 
So  sweet,  so  charminge  Majestie, 
Which  I  in  its  full  luster  see:  10 

But,  if  you  then  had  gaz'd  upon 
Your  selfe,  as  your  reflection, 
And  seene  those  eys  for  which  I  dye, 
Perhapps  you'd  beene  as  sick,  as  I. 
Thus,  Sweetest,  then  it  is  confest! 
That,  of  us  lovers,  I  love  best; 
You'l  say  'tis  reason,  that  my  share 
Bee  great,  as  my  Affections  are, 
When  you,  insensibly,  are  growne 
More  mine,  by  conquest,  than  your  owne: 
But,  if  this  Argument  I  name  21 

Seeme  light,  to  such  a  glorious  clayme; 
Yet,  since  you  love  your  selfe,  this  doe, 
Love  mee,  at  least,  for  loving  you; 
So  my  despayre  you  may  destroy, 
And  you  your  loved  selfe  enjoy, 
Acting  those  things,  can  nere  bee  done, 
Whilst  you  remain  your  selfe  alone: 
So  for  my  sighs  you  make  amends, 
So  you  have  yours,  and  I  my  ends.  30 
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The  False  One 


Behold,  False  Mayd,  yon  horned  Light, 
Which  in  Heav'n's  arched  vault  doth  range, 

And  view  part  of  thy  selfe  in  it; 
Yet  shee  but  once  a  Moneth  does  change. 

II 

The  rageing  Sea,  th'  uncertaine  Air, 
Or,  what  does  yet  more  change  admit, 

Of  variation  Emblems  are; 
When  thou,  and  onely  thou  art  it. 

Ill 

Philosophers  their  pains  may  spare, 
Perpetuall  motion  where  to  finde;  10 

If  such  a  thing  be  anywhere, 

Tis,  Woman,  in  thy  fickle  minde. 

IV 

How  oft  encentred  in  thine  Armes, 
Big  with  betraying  sighs  and  teares, 

Hast  thou  secur'd  mee,  by  thy  charmes, 
From  other  Lovers'  naturall  Feares. 


Sighs  that  improv'd  the  honest  flame, 
Which  made  my  faithful  bosome  pant; 

And  teares  so  gentle  as  might  claym 
Beliefe  from  Hearts  of  Adamant.  20 
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VI 

These  were  the  Arts  seduc'd  my  youth, 

A  Captive  to  thy  wanton  will: 
That  with  a  falshood,  like  to  truth, 

In  the  same  instant  cure,  and  kill. 

VII 

Goe  tell  the  next  you  will  betray, 
(I  meane  that  Fool  usurps  my  room) 

How  for  his  sake  I'm  turn'd  away; 
To  the  same  fortune  hee  must  come. 

VIII 

When  I,  restored  to  that  sense 

Thou  hast  distemper'd,  sound  and  free,     30 
Shall,  with  a  very  just  pretence, 

Dispise,  and  laugh  at  Him  and  Thee. 


Ode 

To  Chloe 


False  One,  farewell,  thou  hast  releast 
The  fire,  imprison'd  in  my  breast, 
Your  beauties  make  not  half  the  show 
They  did  a  year  or  two  ago; 

For  now  I  find, 
The  beauties  those  fair  walls  enshrin'd, 

Foul,  and  deform'd  appear, 
Ah!  where 
In  woman  is  a  spotless  mind? 
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II 

I  would  not  now  take  up  thine  eyes,  10 

But  in  revenge  to  tyrannize; 
Nor  should'st  thou  make  me  blot  my  skin 
With  the  black  thou  wear'st  within; 

If  thou  would'st  meet, 
As  brides  do,  in  the  nuptial  sheet, 

I  would  not  kiss,  nor  play; 
But  say, 
Thou  nothing  hast  that  can  be  sweet. 

Ill 

I  was  betray'd,  by  that  fair  sign, 

To  entertainment  cold  within;  20 

But  found  that  fine  built  fabric  lin'd, 

With  so  ill  contriv'd  a  mind, 

That  now  I  must 
For  ever  (Chloe)  leave  to  trust 

The  face  that  so  beguiles 
With  smiles; 
Falsehood's  a  charm  to  love,  or  lust. 


Advice 

I 

Go,  thou  perpetual  whining  Lover, 

For  shame  leave  off  this  humble  Trade, 
'Tis  more  than  time  thou  gav'st  it  over, 
For  sighs  and  tears  will  never  move  her, 
By  them  more  obstinate  she's  made, 
And  thou  by  Love,  fond,  constant  Love,  betray'd. 
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II 

The  more,  vain  Fop,  thou  su'st  unto  her, 

The  more  she  does  torment  thee  still, 
Is  more  perverse  the  more  you  woo  her, 
When  thou  art  humblest  lays  thee  lower,        10 
And  when  most  prostrate  to  her  will 
Thou  meanly  begg'st  for  life,  does  basely  kill. 

Ill 

By  Heaven  'tis  against  all  Nature, 

Honour  and  Manhood,  Wit  and  Sense, 
To  let  a  little  Female  Creature 
Rule  on  the  poor  account  of  Feature, 
And  thy  unmanly  patience 
Monstrous  and  shamefull  as  her  Insolence. 


IV 

Thou  may'st  find  forty  will  be  kinder, 

Or  more  compassionate  at  least,  20 

If  one  will  serve,  two  hours  will  find  her, 
And  half  this  'doe  for  ever  bind  her 
As  firm  and  true  as  thine  own  Breast, 
On  Love  and  Vertue's  double  Interest: 


But  if  thou  canst  not  live  without  her, 
This  onely  she,  when  it  comes  to't, 

And  she  relent  not,  (as  I  doubt  her), 

Never  make  more  adoe  about  her, 
To  sigh  and  whimper  is  no  boot; 
Go,  hang  thy  self,  and  that  will  do't.         *       30 
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Laura  Sleeping 
Ode 


Winds  whisper  gently  whilst  she  sleeps, 
And  fan  her  with  your  cooling  wings; 

Whilst  she  her  drops  of  Beauty  weeps, 
From  pure,  and  yet  unrivalTd  Springs. 

II 

Glide  over  Beauties  Field  her  Face, 
To  kiss  her  Lip,  and  Cheek  be  bold, 

But  with  a  calm,  and  stealing  pace; 
Neither  too  rude;  nor  yet  too  cold. 

Ill 

Play  in  her  beams,  and  crisp  her  Hair, 
With  such  a  gale,  as  wings  soft  Love,  10 

And  with  so  sweet,  so  rich  an  Air, 
As  breaths  from  the  Arabian  Grove. 

IV 

A  Breath  as  hush't  as  Lovers  sigh; 

Or  that  unfolds  the  Morning  door: 
Sweet,  as  the  Winds,  that  gently  fly, 

To  sweep  the  Springs  enamell'd  Floor. 


Murmur  soft  Mustek  to  her  Dreams, 

That  pure,  and  unpoluted  run, 
Like  to  the  new-born  Christal  Streams, 

Under  the  bright  enamour'd  Sun.  20 
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VI 

But  when  she  waking  shall  display 
Her  light,  retire  within  your  bar, 

Her  Breath  is  life,  her  Eyes  are  day, 
And  all  Mankind  her  Creatures  are. 


Laura  Weeping 
Ode 


Chast,  lovely  Laura,  'gan  disclose, 
Drooping  with  sorrow  from  her  Bed, 

As  with  ungentle  Show'rs  the  Rose, 
O'recharg'd  with  wet,  declines  her  head. 


II 

With  a  dejected  look,  and  pace, 
Neglectingly  she  'gan  appear, 

When  meeting  with  her  tell-tale  Glass, 
She  saw  the  Face  of  sorrow  there. 


Ill 

Sweet  sorrow  drest  in  such  a  look, 

As  love  would  trick  to  catch  desire;  10 

A  shaded  Leaf  in  Beauties  Book, 

Charact'red  with  clandestine  Fire. 
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IV 

Down  dropt  a  Tear,  to  deck  her  Cheeks 
With  orient  Treasure  of  her  own; 

Such,  as  the  diving  Negro  seeks 
T'  adorn  the  Monarch's  mighty  Crown. 


Then  a  full  showr  of  pearly  Dew, 

Upon  her  snowy  Breast  'gan  fall: 
As  in  due  Homage  to  bestrew; 

Or  mourn  her  Beauties  Funeral.  20 


VI 

So  have  I  seen  the  springing  Morn 
In  dark  and  humid  Vapours  clad, 

Not  to  eclipse  but  to  adorn 

Her  glories  by  that  conquer'd  shade. 

VII 

Spare  {Laura)  spare  those  Beauties  twins, 
Do  not  our  World  of  Beauty  drown, 

Thy  Tears  are  Balm  for  other  Sins, 
Thou  know'st  not  any  of  thine  own. 

VIII 

Then  let  them  shine  forth  to  declare 
The  sweet  Serenity  within,  30 

May  each  day  of  thy  Life  be  fair, 
And  to  eclipse  one  hour  be  Sin. 
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Forbidden  Fruit 

I 

Pish  !  'tis  an  idle  fond  excuse, 
And  injur'd  love  by  this  abuse 
Is  deaf  to  any  longer  truce. 

II 

My  zeal  to  lust  you  still  impute, 
And,  when  I  justifie  my  suit, 
You  tell  mee:  'tis  forbidden  fruit. 

Ill 

What  though  your  face  be  apple-round, 
And  with  a  rosy  colour  crown'd? 
Yet,  Sweet,  it  is  no  apple  found. 

IV 

Nor  have  you  ought  resembling  more         10 
That  fatall  fruit,  the  tree  once  bore, 
But  that  indeed  your  heart's  a  core. 


Tis  true,  the  blisse,  that  I  would  tast, 
Is  somthing  lower  than  the  wast, 
And  in  your  gardens  centre  plac't. 

VI 

A  tree  of  life  too,  I  confesse, 
Though  but  arbuscular  in  dresse, 
Yet  not  forbidden  nerethelesse. 
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VII 

It  is  a  tempting  golden  tree, 

Which  all  men  must  desire,  that  see,  20 

Though  it  concern' d  eternitie. 

VIII 

Then,  since  those  blessings  are  thine  own, 

Not  subject  to  contrition, 

Thou  Fairest,  Sweetest,  graunt  mee  one. 

IX 

Thy  Dragon  wrapt  in  drowsinesse, 

Nere  thinks,  whose  bed  thy  beauties  blesse, 

Nor  dreams  of  his  Hesperides. 


Amoret  in  Masquerade 

Bless  me!  wonder  how  I'm  struck 
With  that  Youth's  victorious  look! 
So  much  Lustre,  so  much  Grace, 
Never  broke  from  humane  face; 
Fond  Narcissus  was  an  Ass, 
Cynthia's  Love  a  Moon-Calf  was, 
Ganimede,  that  bears  Jove's  Boul, 
Was  a  Chit,  Paris  an  Owl, 
And  Adonis,  with  th'  fine  Miss, 
Was  a  Puppy-Dog  to  this.  10 

Women,  now  lay  by  your  Charms, 
Here  is  one  has  other  Arms, 
And  of  greater  power  too, 
Than  your  Megazines  can  shew: 
All  your  Beauties,  all  your  Arts, 
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Conqu'ring  or  deceiving  hearts, 
You  may  spare  and  let  alone, 
We  shall  henceforth  be  by  none 
Conquer'd,  but  this  peerless  one. 
Yet  I  have  a  Lover  been,  20 

Sev'ral  Beauties  I  have  seen, 
Nor  in  Love  am  yet  so  rude, 
But  I've  often  been  subdu'd; 
Nor  so  old  but  that  again, 
Once  more  struck  I  might  have  been, 
By  some  Glances,  or  some  Features 
Of  those  little  Female  Creatures, 
Had  I  but  escap'd  this  night, 
Seeing  of  this  charming  sight: 
But  now  having  seen  those  eyes,  30 

I  all  Female  force  despise; 
Yet  my  flame  I  can't  approve, 
Tis  but  a  prodigious  love, 
And  there  can  be  little  joy 
In  thus  doating  on  a  Boy, 
Who,  although  he  love  again, 
Never  can  reward  my  pain: 
Yet  methinks  it  cannot  be, 
There  is  in  't  some  Mystery, 
Nature  sure  would  ne'er  so  use  me,  40 

Nor  Instinct  so  much  abuse  me, 
As  my  Reason  thus  to  blind, 
But  there's  something  in  the  wind. 
I  have  e'er  a  loather  been 
Of  the  foul  Italian  Sin, 
And  yet  know  not  where  the  bliss  is 
In  a  little  Stripling's  kisses. 
My  heart  tells  me,  to  those  eyes 
There  belongs  a  pair  of  thighs, 
'Twixt  whose  Iv'ry  Columns  is  50 

Th'  Ebon  folding  door  to  bliss: 
And  this  Springall  that  we  see 
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Strut  with  such  Formality, 

Huff,  and  strive  to  look  so  big, 

Is  but  Pallas  in  a  Wigg; 

And  though  his  count'nance  he  doth  set 

To  a  good  pitch  of  counterfeit, 

Yet  he  cannot  hide  the  while, 

Venus  dimple  in  his  smile; 

Were  the  Story  not  cold  fled,  60 

And  the  party  long  since  dead, 

I  should  swear  a  thousand  Oaths, 

Hellen  'twere  in  Paris  cloths; 

But  there  I  should  wrong  him  yet, 

Hellen  was  not  half  so  sweet, 

For  all  Greeks  and  Trojans  arming, 

Nor  is  Venus  half  so  charming. 

Pretty  Monsieur,  I  must  pry 
More  into  your  Symmetry; 
Those  fine  Fingers  were  not  made  70 

To  be  put  to  th'  fighting  trade, 
And  that  pretty  little  arme, 
Methinks  threatens  no  great  harm; 
Wastes,  which  Thimbles  will  environ, 
Are  not  to  be  shell'd  with  Iron, 
And  those  little  Martin-nests, 
Which  swell  out  upon  your  Breasts, 
With  Steel  are  not  to  be  press'd, 
But  whereon  for  Kings  to  rest; 
Your  soft  Belly,  not  unlike,  80 

May  sometimes  feel  push  of  Pike, 
But  there  will  be  Balsom  found 
In  the  Spear  to  heal  the  wound; 
Nor  those  thighs  yet,  by  their  leaves, 
Were,  I  take  it,  made  for  Greaves; 
Nor  yet  do  you  walk  so  wide, 
As  you  us'd  to  ride  astride, 
But  look  your  Saddle,  when  you  do, 
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Be  well  stuff 'd  and  pummell'd  too. 

Next,  those  pretty  Legs  and  Feet  90 

Ne'er  were  spur'd  and  booted  yet, 

I  dare  swear  it.  Come,  tell  truth, 

Are  you  not  a  cloven  Youth? 

See,  he  laughs,  and  has  confess'd, 
God-a-mercy  for  the  Jest: 
Monsieur  Amoret  let  me 
Your  Valet  de  Chambrc  be, 
I  will  serve  with  humble  duty 
Both  your  Valour  and  your  Beauty, 
You  shall  all  day  Master  hight,  100 

But  my  Mistriss,  Sir,  at  night: 
Which  if  you  will  please  to  grant 
To  your  humble  Supplicant, 
Since  you  wear  your  Wigg  so  featly, 
And  become  your  Cloaths  so  neatly, 
He  has  sworn,  who  thus  beseeches, 
You  shall  always  wear  the  Breeches. 
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AND 

BURLESQUES 

Chanson  a  Boire 

I 

Come,  let's  mind  our  drinking, 
Away  with  this  thinking; 

It  ne'er,  that  I  heard  of,  did  any  one  good; 
Prevents  not  disaster, 
But  brings  it  on  faster, 

Mischance  is  by  mirth  and  by  courage  witshtood. 

He  ne'er  can  recover 
The  day  that  is  over, 

The  present  is  with  us  and  threatens  no  ill; 
He's  a  Fool  that  will  sorrow  10 

For  the  thing  call'd  to-morrow, 

But  the  hour  we've  in  hand  we  may  weild  as  we  will. 

II 

There's  nothing  but  Bacchus 
Right  merry  can  make  us, 

That  vertue  particular  is  to  the  Vine; 
It  fires  ev'ry  creature 
With  wit  and  good  nature, 

Whose  thoughts  can  be  dark  when  their  noses  doe 
shine? 
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A  night  of  good  drinking 

Is  worth  a  year's  thinking,  20 

There's  nothing  that  kills  us  so  surely  as  sorrow; 
Then  to  drown  our  cares,  Boys, 
Let's  drink  up  the  Stars,  Boys, 

Each  face  of  the  gang  will  a  Sun  be  to-morrow. 


Clepsydra 

I 

Why,  let  it  run!  who  bids  it  stay? 

Let  us  the  while  be  merry; 
Time  there  in  water  creeps  away, 

With  us  it  posts  in  Sherry. 

II 

Time  not  employ'd  's  an  empty  sound, 

Nor  did  kind  Heaven  lend  it, 
But  that  the  Glass  should  quick  go  round, 

And  men  in  pleasure  spend  it. 

Ill 

Then  set  thy  foot,  brave  Boy,  to  mine, 
Ply  quick  to  cure  our  thinking;  10 

An  hour-glass  in  an  hour  of  Wine 
Would  be  but  lazy  drinking. 

IV 

The  man  that  snores  the  hour-glass  out 

Is  truly  a  time- waster, 
But  we,  who  troll  this  glass  about, 

Make  him  to  post  it  faster. 
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V 

Yet  though  he  flies  so  fast,  some  think, 

Tis  well  known  to  the  Sages, 
He'll  not  refuse  to  stay  and  drink, 

And  yet  performf  his  stages.  20 

VI 

Time  waits  us  whilst  we  crown  the  hearth, 

And  dotes  on  Rubie  Faces, 
And  knows  that  this  Carier  of  mirth 

Will  help  to  mend  our  paces: 

VII 

He  stays  with  him  that  loves  good  time, 

And  never  does  refuse  it, 
And  only  runs  away  from  him 

That  knows  not  how  to  use  it: 


VIII 

He  only  steals  by  without  noise 

From  those  in  grief  that  waste  it,  30 

But  lives  with  the  mad  roaring  Boys 

That  husband  it,  and  taste  it. 


IX 

The  moralist  perhaps  may  prate 
Of  vertue  from  his  reading, 

'Tis  all  but  stale  and  foisted  chat 
To  men  of  better  breeding. 
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X 

Time,  to  define  it,  is  the  space 

That  men  enjoy  their  being; 
'Tis  not  the  hour,  but  drinking  glass, 

Makes  time  and  life  agreeing.  40 

XI 

He  wisely  does  oblige  his  fate 

Does  chearfully  obey  it, 
And  is  of  Fops  the  greatest  that 

By  temp'rance  thinks  to  stay  it. 

XII 

Come,  ply  the  Glass  then  quick  about. 

To  titillate  the  Gullet, 
Sobriety's  no  charm,  I  doubt, 

Against  a  Cannon-Bullet. 


Eic,  to  dslv  mveiv 
Paraphrased  from  Anacreon 

The  Earth  with  swallowing  drunken  showers 

Reels  a  perpetual  round, 
And  with  their  Healths  the  Trees  and  Flowers 

Again  drink  up  the  Ground. 

The  Sea,  of  Liquor  spuing  full, 

The  ambient  Air  doth  sup, 
And  thirsty  Phoebus  at  a  pull 

Quaffs  off  the  Ocean's  cup. 
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When  stagg'ring  to  a  resting  place, 
His  bus'ness  being  done,  10 

The  Moon,  with  her  pale  platter  face, 
Comes  and  drinks  up  the  Sun. 

Since  Elements  and  Planets  then 

Drink  an  eternal  round, 
Tis  much  more  proper  sure  for  men 

Have  better  Liquor  found. 

Why  may  not  I  then,  tell  me  pray, 
Drink  and  be  drunk  as  well  as  they? 


Ode 

I 

Come,  let  us  drink  away  the  time, 
A  pox  upon  this  pelting  rhythme! 
When  wine's  run  high,  wit's  in  the  prime. 


II 

Drinke,  and  stout  drinkers  are  true  joies, 
Odes,  Sonnets,  and  such  little  toyes, 
Are  xeercises  fitt  for  Boyes. 

Ill 

Then  to  our  Liquor  let  us  sit, 
Wine  makes  the  Soul  for  action  fit, 
Who  bears  most  drinke,  has  the  most  wit. 
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IV 

The  whineing  Lover,  that  does  place  10 

His  wonder  in  a  painted  face, 

And  vvasts  his  substance  in  the  chase, 


Could  not  in  Melancholie  pine, 
Had  hee  affections  soe  divine, 
As  once  to  fall  in  Love  with  wine. 

VI 

The  Gods  themselves  their  revells  keepe, 
And  in  pure  Nectar  tipple  deep, 
When  slothful  Mortalls  are  asleepe. 

VII 

They  fudled  once,  for  recreation, 

In  water,  which  by  all  relation,  20 

Did  cause  Deucalion's  inundation. 


VIII 

The  spangled  Globe,  as  it  held  most, 
Their  bowl,  was  with  salt-water  dos't, 
The  sun-burnt  centre  was  the  tost. 


IX 

In  drinke,  Apollo  always  chose 
His  darkest  oracles  to  disclose, 
'Twas  wine  gave  him  his  Rubie  nose. 
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X 

The  Gods  then  let  us  imitate, 

Secure  of  Fortune,  and  of  Fate, 

Wine  witt,  and  courage  does  create.  30 

XI 

Whoe  dares  not  drink  's  a  wretched  wight; 
Nor  can  I  think  that  man  dares  fight 
All  day,  that  dares  not  drink  all  night. 

XII 

Fill  up  the  Goblet,  let  it  swim 
In  foam,  that  overlooks  the  brim, 
Hee  that  drinks  deepest,  here's  to  him. 

XIII 

Sobrietie,  and  studie  breeds 
Suspition  of  our  thoughts,  and  deeds; 
The  downright  drunkard  no  man  heeds. 

XIV 

Let  mee  have  sack,  tobacco  store,  40 

A  drunken  friend,  a  litle  whore, 
Protectour,  I  will  ask  no  more. 
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Ode 

I 

The  Day  is  sett  did  Earth  adorne, 
To  drink  the  Brewing  of  the  Mayne, 

And,  hot  with  travell,  will  ere  Morne 
Carouse  itt  to  an  ebbe  again, 

Then  lett  us  drinke,  Time  to  improve, 
Secure  of  Cromwell  and  his  spies, 

Night  will  conceale  our  healths,  and  Love 
For  all  her  thousand  thousand  eyes. 

Cho.:  Then  let  us  drinke  secure  of  spies 
To  Phoebus,  and  his  second  rise.    10 


II 

Without  the  Eveninge  dew,  and  show'rs, 
The  Earth  would  be  a  barren  place, 

Of  Trees,  and  Plants,  of  Herbs,  and  Flow'rs, 
To  crown  her  new  enamell'd  Face; 

Nor  can  Witt  springe,  or  Fancies  grow, 
Unlesse  wee  dew  our  heads  in  wine, 

Plump  Autumn's  welthy  overflow, 
And  sprightfull  issue  of  the  vine. 

Cho.:  Then  let  us  drinke  secure  of  spies 
To  Phoebus,  and  his  second  rise.    20 


III 

Wine  is  the  cure  of  cares,  and  sloth, 
That  rust  the  Mettall  of  the  Mind, 

The  Juce,  that  Man  to  Man  does  both 
In  Freedom,  and  in  Freindship  bind. 
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This  cleares  the  Monarch's  clowdy  browes, 
And  cheares  the  Hearts  of  Sullen  Swains, 

To  wearied  souls  repose  allows, 
And  makes  slaves  caper  in  their  chaynes. 

Cho.:  Then  let  us  drinke  secure  of  spies 
To  Phoebus,  and  his  second  rise.    30 


IV 

Wine,  that  distributes  to  each  Part 
Its  heat  and  Motion,  is  the  spring, 

The  Poet's  head,  the  Subject's  heart, 
'Twas  wine  made  ould  Anacreon  sing. 

Then  let  us  quaff  it,  whilst  the  Night 
Serves  but  to  hide  such  guiltie  soules, 

As  fly  the  buty  of  the  Light; 
Or  dare  not  pledge  our  Loyall  Bowles. 

Cho.:  Then  let  us  revell,  quaffe  and  sing, 
Health,  and  his  Septer  to  the  King.  40 


The  Litany 


From  a  Ruler  that's  a  Currse, 
And  a  Government  that's  worse; 
From  a  Prince  that  Rules  by  awe, 
Whose  tyrannick  will 's  his  Law; 
From  an  Armed  Councell  bord, 
And  a  scepter  that's  a  Sword, 
Libera  rios,  etc. 
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II 

From  a  Kingdom,  that  from  health 
Sickens  to  a  Commonwealth; 
From  such  Peers  as  stayne  there  blood,        10 
And  are  nether  wise;  nor  good; 
From  a  Gentry  steept  in  Potts, 
From  unkennellers  of  Plotts, 
Libera  nos,  etc. 

Ill 

From  a  Church  without  Divines, 
And  a  Presbiter  that  whines; 
From  John  Calvin,  and  his  Pupills, 
From  a  sentence  without  Scrupells, 
From  a  Clergy  without  Letters, 
And  a  Free-State  bound  in  fetters,  20 

Libera  nos,  etc. 

IV 

From  the  bustle  of  the  Towne, 
And  the  knavish  tribe  o'  th'  Gown, 
From  long  bills  where  wee  are  debters, 
From  Bum-BailifFs,  and  their  Setters, 
From  the  tedious  City  Lectures, 
And  Thanksgiveings  for  Protectors, 
Libera  nos,  etc. 


From  ill  victualls  when  we  dine, 
And  a  Taverne  with  ill  wine;  30 

From  vile  smoke  in  a  short  pipe, 
And  a  Landlord  that  will  gripe, 
From  long  reck'nings,  and  a  Wench 
That  clapps  in  English;  or  in  French, 
Libera  nos,  etc. 
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VI 

From  demeanes  whose  barren  soyle 
Ne're  produc't  the  Barly  oyle; 
From  such  a  friend  as  only  is, 
Distinguisht  by  Risibilis, 
And  from  all  Lyars,  and  from  those  40 

Who  write  nonsense  Verse;  or  Prose, 
Libera  nos,  etc. 

VII 

From  a  virgin  that's  noe  Mayd, 
From  a  kicking,  stombling  Jade, 
From  false  servants,  and  a  scold, 
From  all  women  that  are  old, 
From  loud  tongues  that  never  lye, 
And  from  a  domestick  spye; 
Libera  nos,  etc. 

VIII 

From  a  domineering  Spouse,  50 

From  a  smoaky,  durty  house, 
From  foul  Linnen.,  and  the  noyse 
Of  yonge  children,  Girles  or  Boyes, 
From  ill  Beds,  and  full  of  fleas, 
From  a  wife  with  Essences; 
Libera  nos,  etc. 
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From  Trepans  of  Wicked  men, 
From  the  interest  of  Term, 
From  Rebellion,  and  the  sense 
Of  a  Wounded  Conscience;  60 

Lastly,  from  the  Poet's  Evill, 
From  his  highnesse,1  and  the  Devill, 
Libera  nos,  etc. 

1  O.  Cromwell. 


To  Mr,  Alexander  Brome 

Epode 

Now  let  us  drink,  and  with  our  nimble  Feet, 

The  Floor  in  graceful  measures  beat; 
Never  so  fit  a  time  for  harmless  Mirth 

Upon  this  Sea-girt  spot  of  Earth. 
The  King's  returnd!  Fill  Nectar  to  the  brim 

And  let  Lyceus  proudly  swim: 
Our  Joys  are  full,  and  uncontrouled  flow, 

Then  let  our  Cups  (my  Hearts)  be  so: 
Begin  the  Frolick,  send  the  Liquor  round, 

And  as  our  King,  our  Cups  be  crown'd.  10 

Go,  Boy,  and  peirce  the  old  Falernian  wine, 

And  make  us  Chaplets  from  the  Vine. 
Range  through  the  drowsy  Vessels  of  the  Cave, 

'Till  we  an  Inundation  have, 
Spare  none  of  all  the  Store,  but  ply  thy  Task, 

Till  Bacchus  Throne  be  empty  Cask; 
But  let  the  Must  alone,  for  that  we  find 

Will  leave  a  Crapula  behind. 
Our  Griefs  once  made  us  thirsty,  and  our  Joy, 

If  not  allay'd,  may  now  destroy.  20 
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Light  up  the  silent  Tapers,  let  them  shine, 

To  give  Complexion  to  our  Wine; 
Fill  each  a  Pipe  of  the  rich  Indian  Fume, 

To  vapour  Incense  in  the  Room, 
Till  we  may  in  that  artificial  Shade 

Drink  all  a  Night  our  selves  have  made. 
No  Cup  shall  be  discharged,  v/hilst  round  we  sit, 

Without  a  smart  report  of  Wit, 
Let  our  Inventions  quickned  thus,  and  warm, 

Hit  all  they  fly  at,  but  not  harm;  30 

For  it  Wit's  mas  try  is,  and  chief  est  Art 

To  tickle  all;  but  make  none  smart. 
Thus  shall  our  Draughts,  and  Conversation  be, 

Equally  innocent,  and  free, 
Our  Loyalty  the  Center,  we  the  Ring, 

Drink  round,  and  Changes  to  the  King; 
Let  none  avoid,  dispute,  or  dread  his  Cups, 

The  strength,  or  quality  he  sups: 
Our  Brains  of  Raptures  full,  and  so  divine, 

Have  left  no  room  for  fumes  of  Wine;  40 

And  though  we  drink  like  Free-men  of  the  Deep, 

We'll  scorn  the  frail  support  of  Sleep; 
For  whilst  with  Charles  his  presence  we  are  blest, 

Security  shall  be  our  rest. 
Anacreon  come,  and  touch  the  jolly  Lyre, 

And  bring  our  Horace  to  our  Quire: 
Mould  all  our  Healths  in  your  immortal  Rythme, 

Who  cannot  sing,  shall  drink  in  time. 
We'll  be  one  Harmony,  one  Mirth,  one  Voice, 

One  Love,  one  Loyalty,  one  Noise,  50 

Of  Wit,  and  Joy,  one  Mind,  and  that  as  free 

As  if  we  all  one  Man  could  be. 
Drown'd  be  past  Sorrows,  with  our  future  Care, 

For  (if  we  know  how  blest  we  are) 
A  knowing  Prince  at  last  is  wafted  home, 

That  can  prevent,  as  overcome. 
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Make  then  our  Injuries,  and  Harms  to  be 

The  Chorus  to  our  Jollity, 
And  from  those  Iron  times,  past  Woes  recall, 

Extract  one  Mirth  to  balance  all.  60 


On  one,  who  said,  hee  drunk  to  clear  his  eies 

As  Phoebus  drawing  to  his  Western  seat, 
His  shining  face  bedew'd  with  beamie  sweat, 
His  flaming  eies  at  last  grown  bloud-shot  red 
By  atoms  sprung  from  his  hot  horses  speed, 
Dives  to  that  sea-green  bosom  of  his  Loves, 
And  in  her  lap  his  fainting  light  improves: 

So,  Thyrsis,  when,  at  th'  unresisted  flame 
Of  thy  fair  Mistrisse'  eye,  thine  dull  became, 
In  soveraigne  sack  thou  did'st  an  eye-salve  seek, 
And  stol'st  a  blest  dew  from  her  rosie  cheek:         10 
When  straight  thy  liddes  a  chearfull  vigour  wore 
More  quick,  and  penetrating  than  before. 

I  saw  the  sprightly  grape  in  glory  rise, 
And  with  her  day  thy  drooping  Night  surprize. 
So  that,  where  now  a  giddie  darknes  dwells, 
Brightnes  now  breaks  through  liquid  spectacles. 

Had  Adam  known  this  cure  in  Paradise, 

Hee'd  scap'd  the  Tree,  and  drunk  to  clear  his  eies. 


New  Prison 

You  Squires  o'  th'  shade,  that  use  to  tread 
In  gloomie  night,  when  Day's  in  bed; 
That  court  the  Moon,  supposing,  shee 
Likes  such  a  watchfull  Industrie; 
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Read  here  a  storie;  it  will  make 

Your  eye-lids  droop,  when  shee's  awake. 

'Tis  not  the  horrid  noise  of  warres, 
Consequent  chances,  wounds,  and  scarres, 
The  dangers  of  the  foaming  deep, 
Nor  all  the  Bugbear-Fates,  that  keep  10 

Fond  men  in  awe,  Hobgoblins,  Sprites, 
Dire  dreams  in  dark,  and  tedious  Nights, 
A  troubled  Conscience,  nor  the  sense 
Of  Man's  despairing  diffidence, 
That  can  present  so  sad  a  face 
Of  black  Affliction,  as  this  place. 

The  sneaking  Rascalls,  lowsie  Whores, 

The  creaking  of  the  dismall  dores, 

That  stink  of  stinks,  that  fumes  within, 

(Symptoms  of  Beasts  that  dwell  therein)  20 

So  rot  the  ayr,  Cameleons  cou'd 

Not  live  unpoysoned  with  such  food; 

There's  Reason  for  't,  no  Mortall  can 

Step  from  the  excrement  of  Man. 

And  that  (which  should,  howere,  be  sweet) 

Is  like  the  rest;  I  mean,  their  meat. 

The  Locusts  of  the  wildernes 

Are  sweet-meats  to  their  neasty  Messe. 
I  could  say  more,  the  place  provokes  mee, 
But  that  the  vile  Tabacco  choaks  mee.  30 
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Burlesque 

Upon  the  Great  Frost 

To  John  Bradshaw  Esq. 

You  now,  Sir,  may,  and  justly,  wonder 

That  I,  who  did  of  late  so  thunder 

Your  frontier  Garrison  by  th'  Ferry, 

Should  on  a  sudden  grow  so  weary; 

And  thence  may  raise  a  wrong  conclusion, 

That  you  have  bob'd  my  Resolution; 

Or  else  that  my  Poetick  Battery, 

With  which  so  smartly  I  did  patter  ye, 

(Though  I  am  not  in  that  condition) 

Has  shot  away  her  Ammunition;  10 

Or  (if  in  kindness  peradventure 

You  are  more  gentle  in  your  censure) 

That  I  my  writing  left  pursuing, 

'Cause  I  was  weary  of  ill  doing. 

Now  of  these  three  surmizes  any, 

Except  the  last,  might  pass  with  many; 

But  such  as  know  me  of  the  Nation, 

Know  I  so  hate  all  Reformation, 

Since  so  much  harm  to  doe  I've  seen  it, 

That  in  my  self  I'll  ne'er  begin  it;  20 

And  should  you  under  your  hand  give  it, 

Not  one  of  twenty  would  believe  it. 

But  I  must  tell  you  in  brief  Clauses, 
If  you  to  any  of  these  Causes 
Impute  the  six  weeks  Truce  I've  given, 
That  you  are  wide,  Sir,  the  whole  Heaven: 
For  know,  though  I  appear  less  eager, 
I  never  mean  to  raise  my  Leaguer, 
Till  or  by  storm,  or  else  by  Famine, 
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I  force  you  to  the  place  I  am  in;  30 

Your  self  sans  Article  to  tender, 

Unto  Discretion  to  surrender; 

Where  see  what  comes  of  your  vain  glory, 

To  make  me  lie  so  long  before  ye. 

To  shew  you  next  I  want  no  pouder 

I  thus  begin  to  batter  louder; 

And  for  the  last  vain  Hope  that  fed  ye, 

I  think  I've  answer'd  it  already. 

Now,  to  be  plain,  although  your  Spirit 
Will  ill,  I  know,  endure  to  hear  it,  40 

You  must  of  force  at  least  miscarry, 
For  reasons  supernumerary: 
And  though  I  know  you  will  be  striving 
To  doe  what  lies  in  mortal  living, 
And  may,  it  may  be,  a  month  double 
To  lie  before  you  give  me  trouble, 
(Though  with  the  stronger  men  but  vapour  ill) 
And  hold  out  stiff  till  th'  end  of  April, 
Or  possibly  a  few  days  longer, 
Yet  then  you  needs  must  yield  for  hunger,         50 
When,  having  eaten  all  Provisions, 
Y'  are  like  to  make  most  brave  Conditions. 

Now  having  friendship  been  so  just  to, 
To  tell  you  what  y'  are  like  to  trust  to, 
I'll  next  acquaint  you  with  one  reason 
I've  let  you  rest  so  long  a  season, 
And  that  my  Muse  has  been  so  idle; 
Know  Pegasus  has  got  a  Bridle, 
A  Bit  and  Curb  of  crusted  water, 
Or  if  I  call 't  plain  Ice  no  matter,  60 

With  which  he  now  is  so  commanded, 
His  days  of  galloping  are  ended, 
Unless  I  with  the  spur  do  prick  him, 
Nay,  rather  though  I  whip  and  kick  him; 
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He  who  unbidden  us'd  to  gambol, 

Can  now  nor  prance,  nor  trot,  nor  amble, 

Nor  stir  a  foot  to  take  his  airing, 

But  stands  stiff  froze,  like  that  at  Charing, 

With  two  feet  up,  two  down,  'tis  pitty 

He's  not  erected  in  the  City.  70 

But,  to  leave  fooling,  I  assure  ye 
There  never  was  so  cold  a  Fury 
Of  nipping  Frost,  and  pinching  weather 
Since  Eve  and  Adam  met  together. 
Our  Peak,  that  always  has  been  famous 
For  cold  wherewith  to  cramp  and  lame  us, 
Worse  than  it  self,  did  now  resemble  a 
Certain  damn'd  place  call'd  Nova  Zembla, 
And  we  who  boast  us  humane  Creatures, 
Had  happy  been  had  we  chang'd  features,         80 
Garments  at  least,  though  theirs  be  shabbed, 
With  those  who  that  cold  place  inhabit, 
The  Bears  and  Foxes,  who  sans  question 
Than  we  by  odds  have  warmer  Vests  on. 
How  cold  that  Country  is,  he  knows  most 
Has  there  his  Fingers  and  his  Toes  lost; 
But  here  I  know  that  every  Member 
Alike  was  handled  by  December; 
Who  blew  his  nose  had  clout  or  fist  all 
Instead  of  snivel  fill'd  with  Crystal,  90 

Who  drew  for  Urinal  ejection, 
Was  b'witch'd  into  an  odd  erection, 
And  these,  Priapus  like,  stood  strutting, 
Fitter  for  Pedestal  than  rutting: 
As  men  were  fierce,  or  gentle  handed, 
Their  Fists  were  clutch 'd,  or  Palms  expanded; 
Limbs  were  extended,  or  contracted, 
As  use  or  humour  most  affected; 
For,  as  men  did  to  th'  air  expose  'em, 
It  catch'd  and  in  that  figure  froze  'em;  100 
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Of  which  think  me  not  over  ample 

If  I  produce  you  here  example. 

Where,  though  I  am  believ'd  by  scarce  one, 

None  will,  I  hope,  suspect  the  Person, 

Who,  from  Lies  he  far  remote  is, 

Will  give  in  verbo  sacerdotis: 

One  going  to  discharge  at  will-Duck 
Had  for  his  recompence  the  ill  luck, 
(Or  my  Informer's  an  Impostor) 
To  be  in  that  presenting  posture,  110 

Surpriz'd  with  his  left  eye  fast  winking, 
Till  by  good  fires,  and  hot  things  drinking, 
He  thaw'd,  to  the  beholders  laughter, 
Into  himself  a  few  hours  after. 
Two  Towns,  that  long  that  war  had  waged, 
Being  at  Foot-ball  now  engaged 
For  honour,  as  both  sides  pretended, 
Left  the  brave  tryall  to  be  ended 
Till  the  next  Thaw,  for  they  were  frozen 
On  either  part  at  least  a  dozen;  1 20 

With  a  good  handsome  space  between  'em 
Like  Rolle-rich  stones,  if  you've  seen  'em, 
And  could  no  more  run,  kick,  or  trip  ye, 
Than  I  can  quaff  off  Aganippe^ 
Till  Ale,  which  crowns  all  such  pretences, 
Mull'd  them  again  into  their  senses. 
A  Maid  compell'd  to  be  a  gadder, 
T'  abate  th'  extension  of  her  Bladder, 
Which  is  an  importuning  matter, 
Was  so  supported  by  her  water,  1 30 

To  ease  her  knees  with  a  third  Pillar, 
That  as  she  sate  the  poor  distiller 
Look'd  on  the  tripod,  like  the  famous 
Astrologer  hight  Nostradamus. 
These  stories  sound  so  very  odly, 
That  though  men  may  be  pretty  godly, 
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One  should  though  store  of  Mustard  give  'em, 
E'er  they  expect  they  should  believe  'em. 
But,  to  allure  your  Faith  a  little, 
What  follows  true  is  to  a  tittle:  140 

Our  Countrey  Air  was,  in  plain  dealing, 
Some  weeks  together  so  congealing, 
That  if,  as  men  are  rude  in  this  age, 
One  spit  had  in  another's  visage, 
The  Constable  by  th'  back  had  got  him, 
For  he  infallibly  had  shot  him. 
Nay,  Friend  with  Friend,  Brother  with  Brother, 
Must  needs  have  wounded  one  another 
With  kindest  words,  were  they  not  wary 
To  make  their  greetings  sideways  carry;  1 50 

For  all  the  words  that  came  from  gullets, 
If  long  were  slugs,  if  short  ones  Bullets. 
You  might  have  read  from  mouths  {sans  Fable), 
Your  humble  Servant,  Sir,  in  Label; 
Like  those  (yet  theirs  were  warmer  quarters), 
We  see  in  Foxe's  Book  of  Martyrs. 
Eyes  that  were  weak,  and  apt  to  water, 
Wore  Spectacles  of  their  own  matter; 
And  Noses  that  to  drop  were  ceased, 
To  such  a  longitude  encreased,  1 60 

That  who  e'er  wrung  for  ease  or  losses, 
Snap'd  off  two  handfulls  of  Proboscis. 
Beards  were  the  strangest  things,  God  save  us, 
Such  as  Dame  Nature  never  gave  us! 
So  wild,  so  pointed,  and  so  staring, 
That  I  should  wrong  them  by  comparing 
Hedg-hogs,  or  Porcupine's  small  Taggers 
To  their  more  dang'rous  Swords  and  Daggers. 
Mustachio's  look'd  like  Hero's  Trophies 
Behind  their  Arms  i'  th'  Herald's  Office;  170 

The  perpendicular  Beard  appear'd 
Like  Hop-poles  in  a  Hop-yard  rear'd: 
'Twixt  these  the  underwoody  Acres 
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Look'd  just  like  Bavins  at  a  Baker's, 
To  heat  the  Oven  mouth  most  ready, 
Which  seem'd  to  gape  for  heat  already. 
In  mouths  with  salivation  flowing, 
The  horrid  hairs  about  'em  growing, 
Like  Reeds,  look'd  in  confused  order, 
Growing  about  a  Fish-pond's  border.  180 

But  stay,  my  self  I  caught  have  tripping, 
(This  Frost  is  perillous  for  slipping) 
I've  brought  this  stupifying  weather, 
These  Elements,  too  near  together; 
The  bearded  therefore  look'd  as  Nature, 
Instead  of  forming  humane  Creature, 
So  many  Garrisons  had  made  us, 
Our  Beards  t'  our  Sconces  Pallisadoes. 
Perukes  now  stuck  so  firm  and  stedfast, 
They  all  were  riveted  to  headfast;  190 

Men  that  bought  Wiggs  to  goe  a  wooing, 
Had  them  made  natural  now  and  growing; 
But  let  them  have  a  care,  for  truly 
The  hair  will  fall  'twixt  this  and  July. 
The  tender  Ladies,  and  the  Lasses, 
Were  vitrifl'd  to  drinking-Glasses, 
Contriv'd  to  such  an  admiration, 
After  so  odd  fantastick  fashion, 
One  scarce  knew  at  which  end  to  guzzle, 
The  upper  or  the  lower  muzzle.  200 

The  Earth  to  that  degree  was  crusted 
That,  let  me  never  more  be  trusted 
(I  speak  without  Poetick  Figure) 
If  I  don't  think  a  lump  no  bigger 
Than  a  good  Wall-nut,  had  it  hit  one, 
Would  as  infallibly  have  split  one, 
As  Cannon-shot,  that  killing's  sure  at, 
Had  not  both  been  alike  obdurate. 
The  very  Rocks,  which  in  all  reason 
Should  stoutli'st  have  withstood  the  season,    210 
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Repetrifi'd  with  harder  matter 
Had  no  more  privilege  than  water: 
Had  Pegasus  struck  such  a  Mountain, 
It  would  have  fail'd  him  for  a  Fountain; 
'Twas  well  Pernassus,  when  he  started, 
Prov'd  to  his  hoof  more  tender-hearted, 
Or  else  of  Greece  the  sullen  Bulley, 
And  Trojan  Hector,  had  been  dully 
In  thread-bare  Prose,  alas!  related, 
Which  now  in  Song  are  celebrated;  220 

For  steed  Poetick  ne'er  had  whinny'd 
Greek  Iliad,  or  Latin  ^Eneid; 
Nor  Naso  writ  his  ribble  rabbles, 
Of  sad  Complaints,  Love,  and  strange  Fables; 
Then  too  Anacreon  and  Flaccus 
Had  ne'er  made  Odes  in  praise  of  Bacchus, 
And  taught  blind  Harpers  for  their  bread  sneak 
From  Feast  to  Feast  to  make  Cats  dead  squeak. 
Nor  Martial  giv'n  so  great  offences, 
With  Epigrams  of  double  Senses.  230 

Rhime  then  had  ne'er  been  scan'd  on  Fingers, 
No  Ballad-makers  then,  or  Singers, 
Had  e'er  been  heard  to  twang  out  Meetre, 
Musick  than  which  back  droans  make  sweeter: 
Of  Poetry,  that  writing  mystick, 
There  had  not  extant  been  one  Dystich; 
And,  which  is  worst,  the  noblest  sort  on  't, 
And  to  the  World  the  most  important 
Of  th'  whole  Poetical  Creation, 
Burlesque,  had  never  been  in  fashion.  240 

But  how  have  I  this  while  forgot  so 
My  Mistress  Dove,  who  went  to  pot  too, 
My  white  Dove  that  was  smoaking  ever, 
In  spite  of  Winter's  worst  endeavour, 
And  still  could  so  evade  or  fly  him, 
As  never  to  be  pinnion'd  by  him, 
Now  numb'd  with  bitterness  of  weather, 
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Had  not  the  pow'r  to  stir  a  Feather, 

Wherein  the  Nymph  was  to  be  pitti'd, 

But  flag'd  her  wings  and  so  submitted.  250 

The  Ruffian  bound  though,  knowing  's  betters, 

Her  Silver  feet  in  Chrystal  Fetters, 

In  which  Estate  we  saw  poor  Dove  lye, 

Even  in  Captivity  more  lovely: 

But  in  the  fate  of  this  bright  Princess 

Reason  it  self  you  know  convinces, 

That  her  pinniferous  fry  must  die  all, 

Imprison'd  in  the  Chrystal  Vial; 

And  doubtless  there  was  great  Mortality 

Of  Trout  and  Grailing  of  great  Quality,  260 

Whom  Love  and  Honour  did  importune 

To  stick  to  her  in  her  misfortune, 

Though  we  shall  find,  no  doubt,  good  Dishes 

Next  Summer  of  Plebean  Fishes, 

Or,  if  with  greater  art  and  trouble 

An  old  Patrician  Trout  we  bubble, 

In  better  Liquor  swim  we'll  make  him 

By  odds  than  that  from  whence  we  take  him. 

Now  though  I  have  in  stuff  confounded, 
Of  small  truths  and  great  lies  compounded,     270 
Giv'n  an  account,  that  we  in  England 
May,  for  cold  weather,  vie  with  Green-land, 
I  han't  yet  the  main  reason  given, 
Why  I  so  very  long  have  driven 
My  answer  to  the  last  you  sent  me, 
Which  did  so  highly  complement  me: 
Know  therefore  that  both  Ink  and  Cotten 
So  desperately  hard  were  gotten, 
It  was  impossible  by  squeezing 
To  get  out  either  truth  or  leasing:  280 

My  Fingers  too,  no  more  being  jointed, 
My  Love  and  Manners  disappointed; 
Nay,  I  was  numb'd  on  that  strange  fashion, 
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I  could  not  sign  an  Obligation, 

(Though  Heaven  such  a  Friend  ne'er  sent  me) 

Would  one  a  thousand  pounds  have  lent  me 

On  my  own  Bond;  and  who  is  't  buckles 

To  writing,  pray,  that  has  no  knuckles? 

But  now  I'm  thaw'd  beyond  all  Conscience 

Into  a  torrent  of  damn'd  Nonsense:  290 

Yet  still  in  this  our  Climate  frigid 

I'm  one  day  limber,  next  day  rigid; 

Nay,  all  things  yet  remain  so  crusty, 

That  were  I  now  but  half  so  lusty 

As  when  we  kiss'd  four  months  agon, 

And  had  but  Dutch  Goloshoes  on, 

At  one  run  I  would  slide  to  Lon 

But  surely  this  transforming  weather 

Will  soon  take  leave  for  altogether, 

Then  what  now  Lapland  seems,  in  May  300 

You'll  swear  is  sweet  Arcadia. 
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Saphick  Ode 

How  easie  is  his  Life,  and  free, 
Who,  urg'd  by  no  necessity, 
Eats  chearfull  Bread,  and  over  night  does  pay 
For  's  next  day's  Crapula. 

No  suitor  such  a  mean  estate 
Invites  to  be  importunate, 
No  supple  flatt'rer,  robbing  Villain,  or 
Obstreperous  Creditor. 

This  man  does  need  no  Bolts  nor  Locks, 
Nor  needs  he  start  when  any  knocks,  10 

But  may  on  careless  Pillow  lie  and  snoar, 
With  a  wide  open  door. 

Trouble  and  Danger  Wealth  attend, 
An  usefull  but  a  dang'rous  Friend, 
Who  makes  us  pay,  e'er  we  can  be  releas'd, 
Quadruple  Interest. 

Let's  live  to  day  then  for  to  morrow, 
The  Fool's  too  provident  will  borrow 
A  thing,  which  through  Chance  or  Infirmity, 

'Tis  odds  he  ne'er  may  see.  20 
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Spend  all  then  e'er  you  go  to  Heaven, 
So  with  the  World  you  will  make  even; 
And  men  discharge  by  dying  Nature's  score, 
Which  done  we  owe  no  more. 


The  World 

Ode 

I 

F  y  !  What  a  wretched  World  is  this? 
Nothing  but  anguish,  griefs,  and  fears, 

Where,  who  does  best,  must  do  amiss, 
Frailty  the  Ruling  Power  bears 
In  this  our  dismal  Vale  of  Tears. 


II 

Oh!  who  would  live,  that  could  but  dye, 
Dye  honestly,  and  as  he  shou'd, 

Since  to  contend  with  misery 
Will  do  the  wisest  Man  no  good, 
Misfortune  will  not  be  withstood.  10 


III 

The  most  that  helpless  man  can  do 
Towards  the  bett'ring  his  Estate 

Is  but  to  barter  woe  for  woe, 
And  he  ev'n  there  attempts  too  late., 
So  absolute  a  Prince  is  Fate. 
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But  why  do  I  of  Fate  complain; 

Man  might  live  happy,  if  not  free, 
And  Fortunes  shocks  with  ease  sustain, 

If  Man  would  let  him  happy  be: 

Man  is  Man's  foe,  and  Destiny.  20 


And  that  Rib  Woman,  though  she  be 
But  such  a  little  little  part; 

Is  yet  a  greater  Fate  than  he, 
And  has  the  Power,  or  the  Art 
To  break  his  Peace;  nay  break  his  Heart. 

VI 

Ah,  glorious  Flower,  lovely  peice 

Of  superfine  refined  Clay, 
Thou  poyson'st  only  with  a  Kiss, 

And  dartest  an  auspicious  Ray 

On  him  thou  meanest  to  betray.  30 

VII 

These  are  the  World,  and  these  are  they 
That  Life  does  so  unpleasant  make, 

Whom  to  avoid  there  is  no  way 
But  the  wild  Desart  straight  to  take, 
And  there  to  husband  the  last  stake. 
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Fly  to  the  empty  Desarts  then, 
For  so  you  leave  the  World  behind, 

There's  no  World  where  there  are  no  Men, 
And  Brutes  more  civil  are,  and  kind, 
Than  Man  whose  Reason  Passions  blind.    40 


IX 

For  should  you  take  an  Hermitage, 
Tho'  you  might  scape  from  other  wrongs,. 

Yet  even  there  you  bear  the  rage 
Of  venemous,  and  slanderous  tongues,, 
Which  to  the  Innocent  belongs. 

X 

Grant  me  then,  Heav'n,  a  wilderness, 
And  there  an  endless  Solitude, 

Where  though  Wolves  howl,  and  Serpents  hiss, 
Though  dang'rous,  'tis  not  half  so  rude 
As  the  ungovern'd  Multitude.  50 

XI 

And  Solitude  in  a  dark  Cave, 
Where  all  things  husht,  and  silent  be, 

Resembleth  so  the  quiet  Grave, 
That  there  I  would  prepare  to  flee, 
With  Death,  that  hourly  waits  for  me. 
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Poverty 
Pindarick  Ode 


Thou  greatest  Plague  that  Mortals  know! 
Thou  greatest  Punishment! 
That  Heav'n  has  sent 
To  quell  and  humble  us  below! 
Thou  worst  of  all  Diseases  and  all  Pains 
By  so  much  harder  to  endure, 
By  how  much  thou  art  hard  to  cure, 
Who  having  rob'd  Physitians  of  their  brains, 
As  well  as  of  their  Gain 
A  Chronical  Disease  doth  still  remain!  10 

What  Epithet  can  fit  thee,  or  what  words  thy  ills 
explain! 

II 

This  puzzles  quite  the  Msculapian  Tribe 

Who,  where  there  are  no  Fees,  can  have  no  wit 
And  make  them  helpless  Med'cines  still  provide, 

Both  for  the  sick,  and  poor  alike  unfit. 
For  inward  griefs  all  that  they  do  prepare 

Nothing  but  Crumbs,  and  Fragments  are, 
And  outwardly  apply  no  more 
But  sordid  Rags  unto  the  sore. 
Thus  Poverty  is  drest,  and  Dose't  20 

With  little  Art,  and  little  Cost, 
As  if  poor  Rem'dies  for  the  Poor  were  fit 
When  Poverty  in  such  a  place  doth  sit, 
That  'tis  the  grand  Projection  only  that  must  conquer 
it. 
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Yet  Poverty,  as  I  do  take  it, 

Is  not  so  Epidemical 
As  many  in  the  world  would  make  it, 
Who  all  that  want  their  wishes  Poor  do  call: 
For  if  who  is  not  with  his  Divident 

Amply  content,  30 

Within  that  acceptation  fall, 
Most  would  be  poor,  and  peradventure  all. 
This  would  the  wretched  with  the  rich  confound: 
But  I  not  him  call  Poor  does  not  abound, 
But  him,  who  snar'd  in  Bonds,  and  endless  strife, 
The  Comforts  wants  more  than  Supports  of  Life; 
Him  whose  whole  Age  is  measur'd  out  by  fears, 
And  though  he  has  wherewith  to  eat, 
His  Bread  does  yet 
Tast  of  affliction,  and  his  Cares  40 

His  purest  Wine  mix  and  allay  with  Tears. 

IV 

'Tis  in  this  sence  that  I  am  poor, 
And  I'me  afraid  shall  be  so  still, 
Obstrep'rous  Creditors  besiege  my  door, 

And  my  whole  House  clamorous  Eccho's  fill; 
From  these  there  can  be  no  Retirement  free, 
From  Room  to  Room,  they  hunt,  and  follow  me; 
They  will  not  let  me  eat,  nor  sleep,  nor  pray, 
But  persecute  me  Night,  and  Day; 
Torment  my  body,  and  my  mind,  50 

Nay,  if  I  take  my  heels,  and  fly, 
They  follow  me  with  open  Cry, 
At  Home  no  rest,  Abroad  no  Refuge  can  I  find. 
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Thou  worst  of  Ills!  what  have  I  done, 
That  Heav'n  should  punish  me  with  thee? 
From  Insolence,  Fraud,  and  Oppression, 
I  ever  have  been  innocent  and  free. 

Thou  wer't  intended  (Poverty) 
A  scourge  for  Pride,  and  Avarice, 
I  ne're  was  tainted  yet  with  either  Vice;         60 
I  never  in  prosperity, 
Nor  in  the  height  of  all  my  happiness, 
Scorn'd,  or  neglected  any  in  distress, 
My  hand,  my  heart,  my  door 
Were  ever  open'd  to  the  poor; 
And  I  to  others  in  their  need  have  granted, 
E're  they  could  ask,  the  thing  they  wanted, 
Whereas  I  now,  although  I  humbly  crave  it, 
Do  only  beg  for  Peace,  and  cannot  have  it. 

VI 

Give  me  but  that,  ye  bloody  Persecutors,  70 

(Who  formerly  have  been  my  suitors) 
And  Fie  surrender  all  the  rest 

For  which  you  so  contest. 
For  Heav'ns  sake,  let  me  but  be  quiet, 
I'le  not  repine  at  Cloths,  nor  Diet, 
Any  habit  ne'r  so  mean, 
Let  it  be  but  whole,  and  clean, 
Such  as  Nakedness  will  hide, 
Will  amply  satisfie  my  pride; 

And  for  meat  80 

Husks,  and  Acorns  I  will  eat, 
And  for  better  never  wish; 
But  when  you  will  me  better  treat, 
A  Turnip  is  a  Princely  dish: 
Since  then  I  thus  far  am  subdu'd, 
And  so  humbly  do  submit, 
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Faith,  be  no  more  so  monstrous  rude, 

But  some  Repose  at  least  permit; 
Sleep  is  to  Life,  and  Humane  Nature  due, 
And  that,  alas,  is  all  for  which  I  humbly  sue.    90 


Old  Age 

Why  should  fond  man  to  his  owne  wrong 

A  weary  life  seeke  to  prolong 

By  those  detected  cheats  of  art 

That  only  add  unto  the  smart, 

The  growing  malady  and  paine 

Of  life,  of  which  wee  so  complaine? 

As  if  there  could  bee  a  new  way 

To  make  things  prosper  by  decay; 

As  if  a  tree  showld  wider  spread, 

By  loosing  sap,  its  graceful  head;  10 

Or  higher  towards  heaven  shoot, 

For  being  hollow  att  the  root. 

Med'cine  helps  old  men  only  so 

As  burnings  are  allay'd  by  snow, 

Which  often  makes  us  worse  endure, 

Cheating  the  paine  itt  cannot  cure; 

And  to  death  only  mends  our  pace, 

As  painting  sooner  spoiles  a  face. 

But  say  wee  could,  when  once  grown  old, 
Our  ruines  by  such  props  uphold,  20 

Who  would,  to  his  own  peace  untrue, 
His  lease  of  misery  renew? 
The  young,  who  in  soft  pleasures  live, 
May  well  solicite  a  reprieve, 
When  death  does  threaten,  since  they  doe 
Nothing  but  life  and  pleasure  know. 
But  they  to  whom  living  alone 
Is  hourely  execution, 
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Should  not  evade  methincks  the  cure 

Of  all  the  doloures  they  endure.  30 

What,  when  cold  cramps  our  limbs  invade, 
When  nature's  visibly  decay'd, 
When  all  our  youthful  vigour's  gone, 
Sight,  hearing,  taste,  complexion 
Are  fled,  and  faded,  when  all  sence, 
Nay  worse,  when  all  intelligence 
(Which  only  human  life  does  blesse) 
Is  turn'd  into  forgettfulnesse, 
Or  sees  but  in  a  magic  glasse, 
The  ayery  fine  young  thing  it  was,  40 

What  is  there  then,  O  then  I  say, 
Showld  make  us  longer  wish  to  stay? 

Tis  not  the  palsey,  nor  the  gout, 
The  tissick,  nor  the  num'rous  rout 
Of  ling'ring  paines  old  men  best  name, 
Which  we  can  rationally  blame. 
Old  age  itself  is  the  disease, 
Whose  wretched  traine  consists  of  these. 
For  as  health,  vigour,  beauty,  grace, 
Gayetie,  and  disposednesse,  50 

Make  up  its  spritely  equipage 
T'  our  morning  and  meridian  age; 
So  is  old  age  attended  by 
All  sorts  of  paine  and  misery, 
More  faithful  followers  by  farre 
Than  th'  other  briske  attendants  are, 
Who  falsely  with  our  fortunes  fly: 
These  never  leave  us  'till  we  dye. 

Age  is  th'  effect  of  time,  and  course, 
In  which,  alasse,  there's  no  ressource;  60 

Art,  that  is  so  ador'd,  and  great, 
Can  here  but  little  glory  gett, 
Who,  where  faint  nature  does  refuse 
T'  assist,  must  needs  her  credit  loose. 
Physic  itself,  that  sowv'raigne  friende, 
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To  humane  kind  must  misse  her  end, 

And  short  in  her  endeavour  falls 

With  all  her  herbs  and  mineralls, 

And  but  afflicts  the  patient  more, 

In  weak'ning  what  shee  can't  restore.  70 

Cease  then,  old  man,  thy  fate  t'eschew, 
As  youth  has  had,  give  age  itt's  due, 
Lye  downe,  and  dye,  and  so  make  roome 
For  him  whose  turne  'tis  next  to  come. 


To  John  Bradshaw,  Esq, 

I 

Could  you  and  I  our  Lives  renew, 
And  be  both  young  agen, 

Retaining  what  we  ever  knew 
Of  Manners,  Times  and  Men, 


II 

We  could  not  frame  so  loose  to  live, 

But  must  be  useful  then, 
E'er  we  could  possibly  arrive 

To  the  same  Age  agen; 

III 

But  Youth's  devour'd  in  Vanities 

Before  we  are  aware,  10 

And  so  grown  old  before  grown  wise, 

We  good  for  nothing  are: 
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IV 

Or,  if  by  that  time  knowing  grown, 
By  reading  Books  and  Men, 

For  others  Service,  or  our  own, 
Tis  with  the  latest  then. 


Happy's  that  man,  in  this  estate, 
Whose  Conscience  tells  him  still, 

That  though  for  good  he  comes  too  late, 
He  ne'er  did  any  ill.  20 

VI 

The  satisfaction  flowing  thence, 

All  dolours  would  assuage, 
And  be  sufficient  recompence 

For  all  the  ills  of  Age: 

VII 

But  very  few  (my  Friend)  I  fear, 

Whom  this  ill  Age  has  bred, 
At  need  have  such  a  Comforter 

To  make  their  dying  Bed. 

VIII 

'Tis  then  high  time  we  should  prepare 
In  a  new  World  to  live,  30 

Since  here  we  breath  but  panting  air, 
Alas!  by  short  reprieve. 
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Life  then  begins  to  be  a  pain, 

Infirmity  prevails, 
Which,  when  it  but  begins  to  reign, 

The  bravest  Courage  quails; 


But  could  we,  as  I  said,  procure 

To  live  our  lives  agen, 
We  should  be  of  the  better  sure 

Or  the  worst  sort  of  men.  40 


Contentation 

Directed  to  my  Dear  Father,  and  most  Worthy  Friend, 
Mr.  Isaac  Walton 


Heav'n,  what  an  Age  is  this!  what  Race 
Of  Giants  are  sprung  up,  that  dare 

Thus  fly  in  the  Almighty's  Face, 
And  with  his  Providence  make  War! 


II 

I  can  go  no  where  but  I  meet 
With  Malecontents,  and  Mutineers, 

As  if  in  Life  was  nothing  sweet, 
And  we  must  Blessings  reap  in  Tears. 
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O  senseless  Man,  that  murmurs  still 

For  Happiness,  and  does  not  know,  10 

Even  though  he  might  enjoy  his  Will, 

What  he  would  have  to  make  him  so. 


IV 

Is  it  true  Happiness  to  be 
By  undiscerning  Fortune  plac't, 

In  the  most  eminent  Degree, 
Where  few  arrive,  and  none  stand  fast? 


Titles  and  Wealth  are  Fortune's  Toyls 
Wherewith  the  Vain  themselves  ensnare; 

The  Great  are  proud  of  borrow'd  Spoils, 
The  Miser's  Plenty  breeds  his  Care.  20 

VI 

The  one  supinely  yawns  at  rest, 

Th'  other  eternally  doth  toyl, 
Each  of  them  equally  a  Beast, 

A  pamper'd  Horse,  or  lab'ring  Moyl. 

VII 

The  Tirulado's  oft  disgrac'd, 
By  publick  hate,  or  private  frown, 

And  he  whose  Hand  the  Creature  rais'd, 
Has  yet  a  Foot  to  kick  him  down. 
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VIII 

The  Drudge  who  would  all  get,  all  save, 
Like  a  brute  Beast  both  feeds,  and  lies         30 

Prone  to  the  Earth,  he  digs  his  Grave, 
And  in  the  very  labour  dies. 


IX 

Excess  of  ill  got,  ill  kept  Pelf, 
Does  only  Death,  and  Danger  breed, 

Whilst  one  rich  Worldling  starves  himself 
With  what  would  thousand  others  feed. 


X 

By  which  we  see  that  Wealth  and  Pow'r 
Although  they  make  men  rich  and  great, 

The  sweets  of  Life  do  often  sour, 
And  gull  Ambition  with  a  Cheat.  40 

XI 

Nor  is  he  happier  than  these, 

Who  in  a  moderate  estate, 
Where  he  might  safely  live  at  ease, 

Has  Lusts  that  are  immoderate. 


XII 

For  he,  by  those  desires  misled, 
Quits  his  own  Vine's  securing  shade, 

T'expose  his  naked,  empty  head 
To  all  the  Storms  Man's  Peace  invade. 
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Nor  is  he  happy  who  is  trim, 

Trick't  up  in  favours  of  the  Fair,  30 

Mirrors,  with  every  Breath  made  dim, 

Birds  caught  in  every  wanton  snare. 

XIV 

Woman,  man's  greatest  woe,  or  bliss, 
Does  ofter  far,  than  serve,  enslave, 

And  with  the  Magick  of  a  Kiss, 
Destroys  whom  she  was  made  to  save. 

XV 

Oh  fruitful  Grief,  the  World's  Disease! 

And  vainer  Man  to  make  it  so, 
Who  gives  his  Miseries  encrease 

By  cultivating  his  own  woe.  60 

XVI 

There  are  no  ills  but  what  we  make, 
By  giving  Shapes  and  Names  to  things; 

Which  is  the  dangerous  mistake 
That  causes  all  our  Sufferings. 

XVII 

We  call  that  Sickness,  which  is  Health, 

That  Persecution,  which  is  Grace; 
That  Poverty,  which  is  true  Wealth, 

And  that  Dishonour,  which  is  Praise. 
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Providence  watches  over  all, 

And  that  with  an  impartial  Eye,  70 

And  if  to  Misery  we  fall, 

Tis  through  our  own  Infirmity. 

XIX 

'Tis  want  of  foresight  makes  the  bold 
Ambitious  Youth  to  danger  climb, 

And  want  of  Vertue,  when  the  old 
At  Persecution  do  repine. 

XX 

Alas,  our  Time  is  here  so  short, 
That  in  what  state  soe're  'tis  spent, 

Of  Joy  or  Wo  does  not  import, 
Provided  it  be  innocent.  80 

XXI 

But  we  may  make  it  pleasant  too, 
If  we  will  take  our  Measures  right, 

And  not  what  Heav'n  has  done,  undo 
By  an  unruly  Appetite. 

XXII 

'Tis  Contentation  that  alone 

Can  make  us  happy  here  below, 
And  when  this  little  Life  is  gone, 

Will  lift  us  up  to  Heav'n  too. 
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XXIII 

A  very  little  satisfies 

An  honest,  and  a  grateful  heart,  90 

And  who  would  more  than  will  suffice, 

Does  covet  more  than  is  his  part. 

XXIV 

That  man  is  happy  in  his  share, 
Who  is  warm  clad,  and  cleanly  fed, 

Whose  Necessaries  bound  his  Care, 
And  honest  Labour  makes  his  Bed. 

XXV 

Who  free  from  Debt,  and  clear  from  Crimes, 
Honours  those  Laws  that  others  fear, 

Who  ill  of  Princes  in  worst  Times 
Will  neither  speak  himself,  nor  hear.  100 

XXVI 

Who  from  the  busie  World  retires, 

To  be  more  useful  to  it  still, 
And  to  no  greater  good  aspires, 

But  only  the  eschewing  ill. 

XXVII 

Who,  with  his  Angle,  and  his  Books, 
Can  think  the  longest  day  well  spent, 

And  praises  God  when  back  he  looks, 
And  finds  that  all  was  innocent. 
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XXVIII 

This  man  is  happier  far  than  he 

Whom  publick  Business  oft  betrays,       110 
Through  Labyrinths  of  policy, 

To  crooked  and  forbidden  ways. 

XXIX 

The  World  is  full  of  beaten  Roads, 

But  yet  so  slippery  withall, 
That  where  one  walks  secure,  'tis  odds 

A  hundred  and  a  hundred  fall. 

XXX 

Untrodden  Paths  are  then  the  best, 
Where  the  frequented  are  unsure, 

And  he  comes  soonest  to  his  rest, 
Whose  Journey  has  been  most  secure.     120 

XXXI 

It  is  Content  alone  that  makes 

Our  Pilgrimage  a  Pleasure  here, 
And  who  buyes  Sorrow  cheapest,  takes 

An  ill  Commodity  too  dear. 

XXXII 

But  he  has  Fortunes  worst  withstood, 

And  Happiness  can  never  miss, 
Can  covet  nought,  but  where  he  stood, 

And  thinks  him  happy  where  he  is. 
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NOTES 


MS  =  the  manuscript  of  Cotton's  Poems  now  in 
the  Borough  Library  at  Derby.  The  latest 
date  in  this  manuscript  is  January  14, 
1666,  but  most  of  the  poems  were  prob- 
ably copied  into  it  in  the  1650s. 
1689  =  Poems  on  Several  Occasions.  Written  by 
Charles  Cotton,  Esq.;  London,  1689. 
B  =  Poems  of  Charles  Cotton  edited  by  John 
Beresford,  London,  1923. 
Hussey  =  Richard   Hussey:   The  Text  of  Cotton's 
Poems.  Notes  and  Queries,  February  12, 
1944,  pp.  87-8.  A  number  of  his  con- 
jectures are  now  supported  by  MS:  these 
I  have  not  credited  to  Hussey. 
After  the  title  of  each  poem  I  give  the  authorities 
for  the  text.  Where  MS  contains  the  poem  I  follow 
that  text  unless  I  have  indicated  otherwise, 
p.  1.  Morning  Quatrains.  1689. 
21  Xanthus  and  /Ethon\  Hector's  horses.  //.  viii.  185. 
71  snies]  throngs, 
p.  5.  Noon  Quatrains.  1689. 

16  course?]  B  course.  1689. 
p.  7.  Evening  Quatrains.  1689. 
p.  9.  Night  Quatrains.  1689. 

30  guides]  Hussey    guide  1689.  The  subject  is  the 

moon's  charioteer. 
45    Nyctimine]    daughter    of   Epopeus    King    of 
Lesbos  who,  on  discovering  her  incest  with  him, 
fled  to  the  woods  and  was  transformed  into  an 
owl. 
51  goes  to  relief]  that  is,  to  seek  food. 
56  Bucking]  washing. 
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NOTES:  pages  12-21 

59  Ban-dog]  a  dog  on  a  chain. 

72  Crapula]  B  Cropala  1689  (cf.  'Now  let  us  drink 

away  the  time'  /.  18). 
.  13.  Winter  Quatrains,  MS;  1689.  At  end  of  MS 
are  the  words  Finis  /  Vivat  poeta  /  Jan.  14.  1666./ 
WF  (?  Fitzherbert)  Text  from  1689.  Spelling,  etc., 
of  MS  very  erratic,  (v.  Introduction,  p.  xxx.)  Title  in 
1689,  Winter. 

I  stormes]  MS  Storm  1689. 

II  seems]  MS  seem  1689;  has]  MS  have  1689. 
22  The  scaly]  MS  Their  Scaly  1689. 

30  groves]  MS  Graves  1689. 

40  Sails]  MS  Sailers  1689  a-trip]  v.  n.  to  Wonders 

ofthePeake,  I.  1019. 
45  her]  MS  the  1689. 

61  chalk-cliff 's  spumy]  MS  Black  cliff,  spumy  1689. 
63  wallowes]  MS  walloweth  1689. 

69  Eccho's]  MS  Eccho  1689. 

70  Walls]  MS  Waves  1689. 

16  on  the  Land]  MS  on  Land  7559. 

78  And]  MS   They  7559. 

83  Cyclops]  MS  Cyclope  1689. 

85  Starr-enlightn'd]  MS  Stars  enlightned  76S9. 

87  Ball]  MS  Hall  7559. 

93  them!  Let]  MS  them  let  1689. 

97  Banisht]  MS  Vanisht  1689. 

114  Forlorn  of  Infantry]  scouts  sent  out  i  n  front 

of  the  main  body. 
118  beachy]  MS  Earthy  1689. 

123  Chrystal]  Ed.  christall  MS  Chrystals  1689. 

124  crusted]  MS  rusted  1689. 
127  Levets]  trumpet-calls. 
133  Frosts]  MS  Frost  1689. 

135   spumy]   M5      spungy   1689;   Frieze]   coarse 

woollen  cloth. 
154  cellar'd]  MS  collard  1689. 
157  'Tis]  MS  Till  7659. 
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NOTES:  pages  21-36 

158  gelid]  B   gelli'd  MS  gelly'd  1689  (quoted  by 

Wordsworth  as  'jellied'). 
165  Scirocco]  Ed.    Scyrocco  MS   Sciorocco  1689. 
ill  Fancy]  MS  Fancies  1689. 
176  Healths]  MS  Health  1689. 
190  Lover]  MS  Lovers  1689. 
194  have]  MS  do  1689. 
200  and  Wind]  MS  or  Wind  75<S9. 

202  howle]  MS  roar  i<5£9. 

203  in  fruitlesse]  MS  with  Ruthless  1689. 

212  By]  MS*  With  1689;  take]  MS  know  i&SP. 
p.  24.  Summer  Quatrains.  MS;  privately  printed  1888 

with  The  Valiant  Knight.  After  stanza  3  MS  has 

the  figure  4  followed  by  a  blank,  as  if  the  copyist 

had  been  interrupted.  John  Sleigh  (Notes  &  Queries, 

1870,  p.  209)  stated  that  a  holograph  version  of  this 

poem  and  of  Winter  Quatrains,  each  containing  53 

stanzas,  was  then  preserved  in  a  Derbyshire  house. 

Of  this  poem  he  quotes  Stanzas  I  and  XXXI,  with 

which  compare  //.  33-6  of  the  following  poem. 

2  the]  MS    these  Sleigh;  roaring  Boyes]  v.  n.  to 
Wonders  of  the  Peake,  I.  347. 
p.  25.  On  Christmas  Day  1659.  MS;  1689.  1689  omits 
date  from  title. 

5  om.  MS  but  required  for  the  form  of  stanza. 

7  been]  MS  him  1689. 

9  arreare]  MS  arrears  1689. 

15-16  Cho.  These  two  lines  at  the  end  of  each 
stanza  are  present  in  MS  but  are  omitted  in  1689. 

21-2  A  ..  .  guide]  MS    Heaven's  Messenger,  in 

tidings  bless'd  Invites  1689. 

29  hurl'd]  MS;  1689.  MS  may  have  read  curl'd 
but  the  word  has  been  corrected  and  is  illeg- 
ible. 

40  Was]  MS  Is  1689. 

42  rebellion's]  MS   rebellious  1689. 

56  blessed]  MS  sacred  1689. 
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NOTES:  pages  27-43 

62  this]  MS  the  1689. 

66  his  best]  MS  up  a  7659. 

80  your]  MS  the  7659. 

83  sonn]  MS  Child  7659. 
p.  27.  To  my  dear  and  most  worthy  Friend,  Mr.  Isaac 

Walton.  7659. 
p.  29.    The  New  Year.   1689.   For   Charles   Lamb's 

comments    v.    p.    xliv.    Mr    W.    T.    cannot   be 

identified. 

I  yon]  B  you  7659. 

p.  31.  The  Angler's  Ballad.  1689. 

II  Pink]  a  Minnow  (which  some  call  a  Penke) — 
The  Compleat  Angler. 

20  Mail]  travelling  bag. 

21  Cruels]  thin  worsted  yarn.  'A  May-flie,  you  may 
make  his  body  with  greenish  coloured  crewel — 
The  Compleat  Angler. 

33  Down,  and  upward]  Downstream  and  upstream. 

93  this  line  dates  the  poem  as  the  latest,  so  far  as 
we  know,  that  Cotton  wrote, 
p.  35.  Eclogue.  1689. 
p.  38.  Eglogue.  MS;  1689.  R.R.  is  identified  by  a  note 

in  the  MS  as  Ralph  Rawson,  Cotton's  tutor 

(v.  Introduction,  p.  xxii). 

5  those]  MS  the  7659. 

37  slay]  MS  stay  7659. 

40  greater  glory]  MS  dazling  Glories  7659. 

59  going-fire]  Will  o'  the  Wisp, 
p.  41.  An  Invitation  to  Phillis.  MS;  1689. 

25  Then]  7659  These  MS. 

46  dedicated]  MS  dedicate  7659. 

55  with  softest]  MS  with  the  softest  7659. 

56  om.  MS. 

63  Poote]  poult. 
77  shall]  7659  our  MS. 
p.  43.  The  Entertainment  to  Phillis.  MS;  1689. 
9  the]  MS  her  7659. 
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NOTES:  pages  44-52 

24  Clad  from  the  pretty]  MS  New  furnish' d  from 

the  1689. 
50  thy  .  . .  art]  MS  thee,  when  with  dalliance  1689. 

61  waves]  waives. 

p.  45.  To  my  Freind  Mr  John  Anderson.  MS;  1689. 
31  tickets]  I.O.U.s. 

39  as]  MS  and  1689. 

40  crack]  MS  crackt  1689. 
44  Cremona]  i.e.  a  fiddle. 

48  roba  bona]  'as  we  say  good  stuffe,  that  is  a  good 
wholesome  plum-cheeked  wench' — Florio,  Queen 
Anna's  New  World  of  Words. 
52  Wasters]  single-stick. 

55 ]  MS  Turd  1689. 

p.  48.  The  Retirement.  First  printed  with  Cotton's  The 
Compleat  Angler,  Part  II,  1676;  1689.  Text  from 
1689,  which  seems  to  have  been  revised,  presum- 
ably by  Cotton,  from  the  text  of  1676.  That  is  to  be 
found  in  innumerable  reprints  of  The  Compleat 
Angler,  so  that  I  preferred  to  give  the  later  version. 
7  Vice . . .  reign]  1689  vanity  and  vice  appears  7575. 
15  Conversation]  1689    recreation  1676. 

21  turns]  1676  turn  1689. 

22  O]  1689  Dear  1676. 

29  is,]  Ed.  is^  1689  Is  it,  7575. 

31  nor]  1689  and  7575. 

43  to  practise  and]  1689   industriously  7575. 

45nor75S9  or  7575. 

62  Dog-star  heats]  1689  dog-stars  heat  7575. 

63  hotter  .  .  .  retreats]  1689  all  anxieties,  my  safe 
retreat  7575. 

78  by  their  voice]  1689  in  discourse  7575. 
p.  52  The  Wonders  of  the  Peake.  Text  from  7557. 
The  poem  was  reprinted  in  1683,  and  again  many 
times  after  Cotton's  death:  in  1694  and  1699  inde- 
pendently, and  throughout  the  eighteenth  century 
in  editions  of  Cotton's  Genuine  Works.  Hobbes' 
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NOTES:  pages  52-69 

De  Mirabilibus  Pecci  had  been  published  in  1678, 
with  an  English  translation  on  facing  pages  'by  a 
Person  of  Quality'  whom  there  is  no  reason  to 
identify  with  Cotton. 
52  up,  to  trace]  1683+    up  to  trace,  1681. 

63  there,]  1683+   there;  1681. 

64  Riddle;]  1683+   Riddle,  1681. 
143  Stiria]  stalactite. 

172  those  in  Admiral  Poops]  lights  hung  in  the 

poop  of  the  leading  ship  in  a  squadron. 
270  more,]  Ed.  more^  1681+ . 
320  so,]  1699  so^  1681-94. 
347  cf.  Scott,  Woodstock,  ch.  20.  These  were  the 

'roaring  boys'  who  met  in  hedge  ale-houses  (cf. 

Summer  Quatrains,  1.  2). 
367  him,]  1699  him-s  1681-94. 
370  breasts^  1683+   breasts,  1681. 
378  famous;]  famous?  1681-94. 
386  a  Lady]  'Bess  of  Hardwick',  the  Countess  of 

Shrewsbury. 
417  lie  at  Hull]  drift 

428  now  and  then,]  1694+  now,  and  then/N  1681-3. 
452-75  cf.  Hobbes:  De  Mirabilibus  Pecci,   1678, 

pp.  56-66. 
465  power]  pour  (1699  reads  'poure'). 
470  streams,]  1699  streams^  1681-94. 
484  be,]  1694+   be;  1681-3. 
501  Look]  1725+   Looks  1681-1715. 
511  Christian,]  1725+    Christian;  1681-1715. 
518  terror^]  1725+   terror,  1681-1715. 

530  were^]  1694+   were,  1681-3. 

531  Fear,]  1699+   Fear.  1681-94. 

544  Perdu' s]  soldiers  selected  for  especially  danger- 
ous tasks. 

546  Intelligence;]  1699+   Intelligence,  1681-94. 

586  savages]  this  looks  like,  but  seems  not  be  be, 
a  Gallicism. 
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595  Will-]  1699  Will,  1681-94. 

598  hand-]  1694+  hand,  1681-3. 

644  Trapan'd]  trapped,  cheated. 

657  fear,]  1699+   fear-  1681-94. 

659   Tarpeian  rock]  down  which  criminals  were 

thrown  to  their  death  in  Rome. 
672  said,]  1694+   said-  1681-3. 
702  pilling]  peeling. 

706  on  the  trip]  on  the  point  of  falling. 
709  Tor]  Ed.  All  editions  read  For. 

715  gone,]  1683+   gone.  1681. 

716  then,]  1765+   then-  1681-1734. 

721  Untempted,  or  by  wager,]  1699  Untempted;  or 

by  wager;  1681-94. 
724  Enceladus]  one  of  the  hundred  armed  Giants 

who  made  war  on  the  Olympian  gods. 
783  clear,  swift-]  1683+   clear-  swift,  1681. 
793  Peace,]  1699  Peace;  1681-94. 
801  Feet,]  1683+  Feet;  1681. 
812  coit]  to  fling  as  a  quoit,  as  in  playing  Ducks  and 

Drakes. 
864  danger's]  1683+   dangers  1681. 
883  Stygian]  1683+    Stigyan  1681. 
890  high,]  1699  high;  1681-94. 
897  Acherontick]  the  river  Acheron  was  connected 

with  the  underworld. 
905  Coronice]  cornice. 
923  salebrous]  rugged. 
925  stones,]  1683+   stones-  1681. 
932  chop]  drop  suddenly,  as  when  missing  a  step  in 

the  dark. 
948  narrowing]  1681  narrow  1683+ . 
967  Mechanick  Trowel]  the  brick-layer's  trowel  in 

the  hands  of  a  skilled  labourer  or  mechanic. 
973  Roane]  Rouen. 
1006  Caduce]  caduceus,  the  wand  carried  by  heralds, 

and  especially  by  Mercury. 
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1019  a-trip  'hoisted  from  the  cap,  sheeted  home,  and 
ready  for  trimming'  (cf.  Winter  Quatrains,  I.  40). 

1044  lubrick]  slippery. 

1 144  Graff]  defensive  ditch. 

1 146  It  now  with]  1681  It  with  1683-1715.  To  mend 
this  metre  1725+  read  For  it  with. 

1177  Night,]  1694+   Night;  1681-3. 

1220  o9]  1734+    O  1681-1725. 

1226  where,]  1725+    where^  1681-1715. 

1261  West]  1699  Pest  1681-94  and  all  eighteenth- 
century  editions. 

1282  show]  1683+    stow  1681. 

1298  Drake's  old  Hulk]  The  Golden  Hind,  long 
preserved  at  Deptford,  was  one  of  the  sights  of 
London. 

1317  rude;]  1699  rude?  1681-94. 

1327  Foundress]  'Bess  of  Hardwick' again,  cf.  /.  1395. 

1355  grieses]  greces,  steps. 

1357  breadth]  1683+   breath  1681. 

1366  axler]  ashlar. 

1388  as  in  Building]  1725+   as  Building  1681-1715. 

1392  graces,]  1699  graces:  1681-94. 

1402  ornaments,]  1683+   ornaments^  1681. 

1412  the  Pigeon]  from  Noah's  ark. 

1413  Shashes]  sashes. 

1416  share:]  Ed.  shares  1681  share,  1683 +. 
1421  under  the  Rose]  the  Tudor  rose,  and  sub  rosa. 
1425  Gooseberries,  as  good  as  ever  grew,]  1699 

Gooseberries^  as  good,  as  ever  grew^  1681-94. 
1445    Naumachies]    sea-fights,    as   staged   in   the 

Roman  arena. 
1464  the  Great  Owner]  the  Earl  of  Devonshire. 
95.  A  Journey  into  the  Peak.  MS;  1689.  Sir  Aston 
Cokayne,  Cotton's  cousin  and  a  poet  (v.  Introduc- 
tion). 
1 1  Mother]  MS  Mistress  1689.  Cotton's  mother,  on 

whom  Cokayne  wrote  an  elegy,  died  about  1651. 
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12  the  Sodomite]  Lot's  wife. 

13  Sinon's  horse]  the  Trojan  horse. 

17  from  the  stamping  of  Pegasus  arose  the  fountain 
Hippocrene,  near  Mount  Helicon,  and  sacred  to 
the  Muses. 
21  Pooley]  in  Warwickshire,  in  the  parish  of  Poles- 
worth,    where    Drayton's    patron,    Sir    Henry 
Goodere,  lived  also.  The  Hall,  with  its  chapel, 
still  stands. 
34  sweet]  MS  rich  1689. 
40  The  ]  MS  That  1689. 
44  Freezland-zone]  MS  Frozen  Zone  1689. 
46  learn  ...  be]  MS  thankful  be,  as  well  as  1689. 
p.  96.  Epistle  to  John  Bradshaw  Esq.  1. 1689.  Beresford 
suggested  that  John  Bradshaw  might  be  the  John 
Bradshaw  of  Bradshaw  in  Derbyshire  who  was 
born  in  1656  and  who  married  Dorothy  Eyre  of 
Rampton,    Nottingham.    He   became    Sheriff  of 
Derbyshire  in  1717.  None  of  the  four  poems  ad- 
dressed to  him  is  to  be  found  in  MS,  and  they  are 
all  therefore  likely  to  be  late;  but  the  poem  begin- 
ning 'Could  you  and  I  our  lives  renew'  (p.  249) 
seems  a  little  odd  if  addressed  to  a  man  of  (at  most) 
30. 

1  Porta  Nova]  Newgate. 
30  Transmontani]  B   Transontani  1689. 
54  Bas ford-hall]  Beresford  Hall,  Cotton's  house, 
whose  name  was    no    doubt    so    pronounced 
locally. 
95  As  D'Avenant  did]  the  scene  of  Gondibert  is  in 

Lombardy  (cf.  p.  110). 
97  H.B.]  Henry  Brome,  Cotton's  publisher. 
100  The  Fishing-House  was  built  in  1674. 
p.  100.  Epistle  of  John  Bradshaw  Esq.,  II,  1689. 
p.  102.  Epistle  to  John  Bradshaw  Esq.,  Ill,  1689. 
13  Tom  Weaver,  1616-63,  contributed  commenda- 
tory verses  to  the  first  edition  of  The  Compleat 
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Angler,  and  edited  Songs  and  Poems  of  Love  and 
Drollery,  1654,  for  which  he  was  put  on  trial  on 
a  charge  of  treason,  but  acquitted.  Canon  of 
Christ  Church  1641,  ejected  1648,  'shifted  from 
place  to  place  and  lived  upon  his  wits'. 
21  Couryats]  Thomas  Coryat  c.  1577-1617,  author 
of  Coryafs  Crudities,  hastily  gobled  up  in  five 
moneths  travels,  1611,  and  of  other  books  of 
travel. 
41  the  little  d]  the  younger  John  Donne,  1604-62, 
who  edited,  among  other  things,  his  father's 
letters  and  sermons,  and  the  Poems  of  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke.  Wood  calls  him  'an  atheistical 
buffoon,  a  banterer,  and  a  person  of  over  free 
thoughts'. 
53  Tide,]  Ed.  Tide;  1689. 

.    104.   Epistle  to  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield.   1689. 
Philip,  second  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  1634-1714.  His 
father  the  first  Earl,  and  Cotton's  maternal  grand- 
father, Sir  John  Stanhope,  were  step-brothers. 
38  Rub  out]  last  out. 
92  ragousts]  relishes. 
103  cheek' t]  held  by  the  cheek. 
125  gone]  B  long  1689. 
.  108.  To  the  Countess  of  Chesterfield,  on  the  Birth 
of  her  first  Son.  1689.  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the 
second  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  and  third  wife  to  Lord 
Chesterfield,  bore  her,  and  his,  first  son  February  3, 
1573. 
.  109.  To  my  Friend  Mr  Lely,  on  his  Picture  of  the 
excellently  virtuous  Lady  the  Lady  Isabella  Thynne. 
MS;   1689.   Lady  Isabella  Thynne,   daughter  of 
Henry,  Earl  of  Holland,  married  Sir  James  Thynne. 
The  portrait  is  at  Longleat.  Lely  painted  Cotton  in 
1657. 

12  ever  could  it  selfe]  MS   once  had  Maistry  and 
1689. 
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17  he]  1689  she  MS. 

49  thou,  though  thou]  1689  though  thou  MS. 

.  110.  To  Sir  William  Davenant.  MS;  1689.  There 
is  no  seventh  canto  of  the  third  book  of  Gondibert, 
for  the  poem  ends  with  the  sixth  canto  of  that  book. 
Davenant  addressed  to  the  elder  Cotton  a  poem 
beginning,  'Unlucky  fire,  which  though  from 
Heaven  deriv'd',  which  is  printed  in  1689. 
10  oblivious]  MS  o'  re-shading  1689. 

.  112.  To  the  Memory  of  my  worthy  Friend,  Colonel 
Richard  Lovelace.  MS;  Elegies  Sacred  to  the  Memory 
of  the  Author  (appended  to  Lovelace's  Lucasta, 
Posthume  Poems)  1660;  1689  (v.  Introduction,  p. 
xxiii). 

2  doe]  MS  should  Elegies;  1689. 
6  to  Vertue]  MS;  1689  from  Vertue  Elegies. 
8  in  Arts]  MS;  1689  to  Arts  Elegies. 
10  flame]  MS;  1689  Fame  Elegies. 
20  a]  MS;  1689;  no  Elegies. 

22  of]  MS;  1689  in  Elegies.  At  the  foot  of  the  poem 
Elegies  has  sSic  flevit.  Charles  Cotton'. 

.  113.  To  Poet  E.  W.  MS;  1689.  E.  W.  is  identified 
in  MS  as  Edmund  Waller.  The  poem  which  pro- 
voked this  attack  is  A  Panegyrick  to  my  Lord  Pro- 
tec  tor,  which  was  first  published  in  1655,  though 
probably  written  1653.  Cotton's  poem  was  pre- 
sumably written  soon  afterwards. 
2  vicious]  1689  om.  MS. 
32  bad]  MS  bid  1689. 

.114.  The  Answer.  From  Alexander  Brome's  Songs 
and  other  Poems,  1661,  where  it  follows  Brome's 
poem  to  Cotton  (p.  xli).  Brome,  1620-66,  had  written 
commendatory  verses  to  the  second  edition  of  The 
Compleat  Angler,  and  Walton  wrote  commenda- 
tory verses,  which  he  dated  May  29,  1660  (the  day 
of  King  Charles'  return),  to  Brome's  Songs  and 
other  Poems. 
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23  Lernean  fen]  the  habitat  of  the  Hydra,  which 
Heracles  overcame. 

41  Lucrine  oysters]  Horace,  Epodes,  ii.  49. 

>.  117.  On  my  Friend,  Mr  Alexander  Brome.  From  the 
posthumous  third  edition  of  Brome's  Songs  and 
other  Poems,  1668. 
65  grow]  B  grows  1668. 

).  120.  On  the  Excellent  Poems  of  My  Most  Worthy 
Friend,  Mr  Thomas  Flatman.  From  Flatman's 
Poems  and  Songs,  1674,  and  later  editions.  Thomas 
Flatman,  1637-88,  poet  and  miniature-painter,  Fel- 
low of  New  College,  1656,  lived  most  of  his  life  in 
London.  Like  Cotton,  he  wrote  an  Ode  on  the 
death  of  the  Earl  of  Ossory  (cf.  p.  131). 

24  lines]  1682  line  1674 

61  share;]  1682  share^  1674. 

».  122.  To  the  Admir'd  Astrea.  Commendatory  verses 
to  La  Montre:  or  the  Lover's  Watch.  By  Mrs  Aphra 
Behn.  London,  1686.  La  Montre  is  a  novel  by  Mrs 
Aphra  Behn,  1640-89,  who  was  the  first  English 
woman  to  make  her  living  by  writing. 

».  123.  To  my  Old  and  most  Worthy  Friend,  Mr  Izaak 
Walton,  on  his  Life  ofDr  Donne,  etc.  From  Walton's 
Lives,  etc.  The  Fourth  Edition,  1675. 

.  128.  An  Elegie  upon  the  Lord  Hastings.  In  Lachry- 
mae  Musarum  1649  and  1650;  1689.  Cotton's  first 
published  poem,  in  the  collection  of  elegies  in 
which  also  Dryden's  first  published  poem  appeared, 
and  to  which,  among  others,  Herrick,  Marvell, 
Denham,  Cokayne,  Brome  and  Bancroft  contri- 
buted. Lord  Hastings  (1630-49)  was  the  eldest  son 
of  the  sixth  Earl  of  Huntingdon. 

.  129.  On  the  Lord  Derby.  MS;  1689.  The  seventh 
Earl  of  Derby  was  taken  prisoner  after  the  Battle 
of  Worcester  and  beheaded  October  15,  1651. 
30  They]  1689  The  MS. 
43  their]  MS  your  1689. 
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p.  131.  On  the  Death  of  the  Most  Noble  Thomas  Earl 
of  Ossory.  1689.  The  Earl  of  Ossory  (1634-80), 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  and  brother-in-law 
to  Lord  Chesterfield,  greatly  distinguished  himself 
on  naval  service  in  the  Dutch  wars,  and  later  as 
General  of  the  English  regiments  in  the  Dutch  ser- 
vice (cf.  1.  34). 

p.  134.  An  Epitaph  on  my  dear  Aunt  Mris.  Anne 
Stanhope.  MS;  1689. 

p.  135.  On  the  lamented  death  of  my  Deare  uncle,  Mr. 
Radcliffe  Stanhope.  MS;  1689. 
12  as  each]  MS  as  if  each  1689. 
17  conversations]  MS  conversation  1689. 

p.  136.  An  Epitaph  on  my  uncle  Port.  MS;  Wall  Tablet 
in  Ham  Church;  1689.  Title  in  1689:  An  Epitaph  on 
Robert  Port,  Esq;  design' d  for  a  Monument:  And 
now  set  up  in  Elum  Church,  in  the  County  of  Staf- 
ford. The  stone  tablet  is  on  the  North  wall  of  the 
chancel  in  Ham  church,  and  is  headed:  Robert 
Port  Esquire  /  of  Ham  departed  /  This  life  the  20th 
/  Day  of  May.  [No  year  is  given.]  Below  the  verses 
is  another  tablet,  inscribed  P.MMR.  /  Roberti 
Port  Arm.  /  Filius  minor  natu  Radulphus  /  Pietate 
integra  /  Hoc  istud  monum.  /  P.D.D.  MS  has  date 
at  top:  Jan.  59. 

3  carved]  MS   marble  Ham  ch.,  1689. 
5  all]  MS   fair  Ham  ch.,  1689. 
24  aged]  MS  silver  Ham  ch.,  1689. 
26  Who]  MS;  1689  That  Ham  ch.;  men]  MS  we 
Ham  ch.,  1689. 

p.  137  Epitaph  On  Mr  Robert  Port.  MS;  1689. 

p.  137  Epitaph  On  Mris.  Mary  Draper.  MS;  1689. 

p.  138.  Woman.  1689. 

80  Deformity,]  B  Deformity^  1689. 

p.  142  Ode  to  Love.  1689  (twice). 
11  and]/?.  45   ox  p.  533. 
19  base] p.  45  mean/?.  534. 
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26  for] p.  46  now/?.  535. 

27  or]/?.  46  on/?.  535. 

p.  143.  The  Picture.  MS;  1689  (twice).  Henry  Lawes, 
1596-1662,  musician,  composed  music  for  songs  in 
Milton's  Maske  and  took  the  part  of  the  Attendant 
Spirit  when  it  was  played  at  Ludlow  Castle  in  1634. 

2  woman-kinde]  MS;  1689,  /?.  344    Women  kind 
1689,  p.  9. 

5  t'  whom]  MS;  1689,  p.  344   that  1689,  p.  9. 

1 1  downie  youth]  MS;  1689,  p.  344   youthful  Dawn 

1689,  p.  10. 
13  Perhaps]  MS;  1689,  p.  344  Perchance  1689,  p.  10. 

m'ldolatry]  MS;  1689, p,  344  Idolatry  1689, p.  10. 

17  bone]  MS;  1689,  p.  345   stone  1689,  p.  10. 

18  may]  MS;  1689,  p.  345   might  1689,  p.  10. 

19  Genius's]  MS;  1689,  p.  345    Genius  1689,  p.  10. 

20  Mine]  MS;  1689,  p.  345  My  1689,  p.  10. 

22  faultring]  MS;  1689,  /?.  345   failing  1689,  p.  10. 

p.  145.  Song.  MS;  1689.  Mr  Coleman,  Edward  Cole- 
man, who  succeeded  Henry  Lawes  in  1662  as  com- 
poser to  Charles  II. 
1  thy]  MS  my  1689. 

p.  146.  MS;  1689.  No  doubt  addressed  to  Isabella 
Hutchinson,  who  became  Cotton's  first  wife  (v. 
Introduction,  p.  xxiv). 

3  Of]  MS  If  1689. 

18  Pietie]  MS  Happiness  1689. 

28  not]  MS  no  1689. 

p.  147.  Takeinge  leave  of  Chloris.  MS;  1689  (twice). 
Presumably  most  of  these  poems  to  Chloris  are 
addressed  to  Isabella  Hutchinson  when  Cotton 
went  to  France  in  1655  (v.  Introduction,  p.  xxiv). 
Some  poems  to  Chloris  which  are  not  in  MS  may 
be  later. 

4  repine]  MS    reprieve  1689  (in  both  places) 
p.  148  To  Chloris,  Ode.  MS;  1689. 

p.  149.  Ode  Valedictory.  MS;  1689. 
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21  dare]  MS  dares  1689. 
30  trust]  MS  Truth  1689. 
p.  151.  O^.  1689. 

51  falling]  5  sitting  1689. 

58  death]  5  she  1689. 

59  may]  5  nay  1689. 

p.  154.  Ode  to  Chlorisfrom  France.  MS;  1689.  Written 

during  Cotton's  visit  to  France  in  the  winter  of 

1655-6,  and  addressed  to  Isabella  Hutchinson  (v. 

Introduction,  p.  xxiv). 
p.  156.  The  Separation.  MS;  1689.  Written  in  the  same 

circumstances  as  the  last  poem, 
p.  157.  Another  of  the  Same.  MS;  1689. 

6  fix]  MS  make  1689. 

20  The  River  Alpheus,  in  the  Peloponnese,  pursued 

the  nymph  Arethusa,  who  was  changed  by  Artemis 

into  a  fountain  at  Syracuse,  where  Alpheus  still 

followed  her  under  the  Ionian  sea. 

p.  158.  The  Retreat.  MS;  1689.  Written  on  Cotton's 

return  from  France  in  the  spring  of  1656,  before 

his  marriage  to  Isabella  Hutchinson. 

3  I  have]  MS  have  1 1689. 
p.  159.  The  Token.  MS;  1689. 
p.  160.  Ode  to  Chloris,  1689. 
p.  161.  Ode.  1689. 
p.  162.  Sonnet  I.  1689  (twice), 
p.  163.  Sonnet.  II.  1689  (twice), 
p.  164.  Sonnet.  III.  1689  (twice). 

12  fruitless]/?.  525    fruitful/?.  302. 
p.  164.  Sonnet.  IV.  1689  (twice). 

2  proclam'st]  p.  525  proclaim  p.  302. 
p.  165.  To  Chloris,  Stanzes  Irreguliers.  1689. 

39  faith!  Consult]  B  Faith  consult  1689. 

41  used]  B  use  1689. 

53  Beauties,  Sweet,]  B  Beauties  sweet  1689 
p.  167.  Ode.  1689. 

11  sight,]  B  sights  1689. 
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p.  168.  An  Elegie.  MS;  1689.  MS  notes:  Made  of  the 
Lady  MC:  by  the  Author  of  this  Booke.  The  last 
two  lines  are  lacking  from  MS,  which  has  been  dis- 
turbed so  that  the  leaves  containing  this  poem  are 
bound  out  of  order. 

p.  170.  Beauty,  Pindarick  Ode,  in  answer  to  an  Ode  of 
Mr  Abraham  Cowley's  upon  the  same  Subject.  Cow- 
ley's Ode  on  Beauty,  which  is  in  the  tradition  of 
paradox  derived  from  the  Middle  Ages  through 
such  poems  as  Tasso's  Sopra  La  Bellezza,  and 
Donne's  Anagram,  was  first  published  in  The  Mis- 
tress, 1647. 
34  Scorpion-like]  because  the  Scorpion's  flesh  was 

said  to  be  an  antidote  for  its  sting. 
73  friend,]  B  friend-  1689. 

p.  173.  La  Illustrissima,  On  my  Fair  and  Dear  Sister, 
Mrs  Anne  King,  1689.  This  Anne  King  was,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  Harris  Nicholas,  wife  to  John  King,  son 
of  the  poet  Henry  King.  Why  Cotton  should  call 
her  his  'sister'  is  not  known. 

13  Almanna]  Edmund  Prestwich  addresses  a  couple 
of  poems  to  Almanna,  in  the  poems  which  are  ap- 
pended to  his  translation  of  Seneca's  Hippolitus, 
1651:  a  volume  to  which  Cotton  contributed  com- 
mendatory verses. 

14  rings]  B  ring's  1689. 

78  figure]  arrange  in  the  formal  patterns  of  a  dance, 
p.  176  cO  TlXoKapoc,  vjiegovoavioz,  Her  Hair,  Ode. 

MS;  1689.  Title  from  MS;  1689  reads  c  O  UXoKafAOQ 

imegSQeviKSio^. 

28  Nazarite]  an  ascetic  cf.  Numbers  VI  2. 

76  love]  MS  lov'd  1689. 
p.  180.  The  Surprize.  MS;  1689. 

3  pleasant]  MS  friendly  1689. 

4  Which  .  .  .  had]  MS  A  woven  Grove's  dark 
entrails  1689. 

p.  182.  The  Visit.  MS;  1689. 
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NOTES:  pages  184-200 

p.  184.  Love's  Triumph.  MS;  1689. 
1  knowne]  MS  shown  1689. 

45  unlesse]  MS  useless  1689. 

46  As]  MS  For  1689. 

p.  187.  To  Cupid,  Ode.  MS;  1689  (twice). 

3  a]  MS  as  1689  (both  places). 

19  thy]  MS  thine  7559  (both  places). 
29  thy]  MS  thine  1689  (both  places). 

p.  188.  Virelay.  1689. 

p.  189.  7b  Ccelia,  Ode.  1689. 

20  fear.]  B  fear  -  76S9. 

p.  190.  The  Expostulation,  Ode.  1689. 

p.  191.  Sonnet.  1689. 

p.  192.  To  Caelia,  Ode.  MS;  1689  (twice). 

1  day]  MS,  1689,  p.  8    Days  1689,  p.  471. 
p.  193.  Sonnet.  MS;  1689. 

p.  194.  Her  Name.  MS;  1689. 

4  mine]  MS  my  7559. 

6  quarry]  MS  in  margin;  1689.  MS  in  text  reads 
'quarrel',  marked  by  an  asterisk  which  refers  to 
the  margin. 
23  the  Schismaticks  of  Sion]  the  Puritan  iconoclasts. 

28  snowy]  MS  ador'd  1689. 
p.  195.  Les  Amours.  MS;  1689. 

2  Her]  MS  in  margin;  1689.  MS  in  text  reads  'Shee\ 
marked  by  an  asterisk  which  refers  to  the  margin. 

15  Thou]  MS  That  1689. 
p.  196.  Her  Sigh.  MS;  1689. 

18  The  Trojan]  Aeneas, 
p.  198.  To  Ccelids  Ague,  Ode.  MS;  1689. 

25  a  sack]  MS  assaults  1689. 

26  Is]  MS  are  1689. 

29  assaults]  MS  attempts  1689. 
p.  200.  A  Valediction.  MS;  1689. 

5  exact'st]  1689  exacts  MS. 
14  drop,]  1689   drop:  MS. 

26  inconstant]  MS   unconstant  1689. 
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NOTES:  pages  203-227 
p.  203.  The  Contest.  MS;  1689. 

28  remain]  1689  were  MS. 
p.  204.  The  False  One.  MS;  1689.  1689  adds  below 

title:  In  Imitation  of  that  of  Horace.  Nox  erat  & 

Coelo,  &c.  (i.e.  Epodes  XV)  (1689  reads  'Non'). 

10  motion]  1689  motions  MS  (but  cf.  next  line). 

21  my]  1689  by  MS. 

p.  205  Ode,  To  Chloe.  MS;  1689. 

p.  206.  Advice.  1689. 

p.  208.  Laura  Sleeping,  Ode.  1689. 

22  light,]  B  light-  1689. 

p.  209.  Laura  Weeping,  Ode.  1689. 
p.  211.  Forbidden  Fruit.  MS;  1689. 

2  injur'd  love]  MS  Love,  enrag'd  1689. 
p.  212  Amoret  in  Masquerade.  1689. 

51  Ebon]  Ed.  Ebor  1689. 

52  Springall  that]  Hussey    Spring,  all  1689. 
54  HufF]  appear  arrogant. 

p.  216.  Chanson  a  Boire.  1689. 

9  threatens]  Ed.   does  threaten  1689. 
p.  217.  Clepsydra.  1689.  Clepsydra  is  a  water-clock. 
p.  219.  EIq  to  dslv  niveiv.  Paraphrased  from  Anacreon. 

1689. 
p.  220.  Ode.  MS;  1689. 
p.  223.  Ode.  MS;  1689. 

6  Cromwell]  1689  om.  MS. 

14  new]  MS  now  1689. 

21  cure]  1689  om.  MS. 

40  King]  1689   om.  MS. 
p.  224.  The  Litany. .  MS;  1689. 

38-9  From  .  .  .  Risibilis]  MS 

From  such  a  Friend  for  nothing  fit, 
That  nor  Courage  has;  nor  Wit:  1689. 

40  And  from]  MS  From  1689. 

52  Linnen]  1689  women  MS. 
p.  227.  To  Mr  Alexander  Brome.  MS;  1689.    Text 

from  1689.  Title  in  MS;  Ad  Sodales.  Epode. 
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4  this]  MS  the  1689. 

1 1  Falernian]  MS  Fatemian  1689. 

38  quality]  MS  quantity  1689. 

45  the]  MS  thy  1689. 

46  our  Horace]  MS  in  Horace  1689;  our  Quire]  MS 
the  Quire  1689. 

p.  229.  Oh  one,  who  said,  hee  drunk  to  clear  his  eies. 
MS;  1689. 

78  Thyrsis  in  the  Eglogue  (p.  38)  was  identified  with 
Cotton's  tutor,  Ralph  Rawson:  perhaps  he  in- 
vented this  ingenious  excuse  for  drinking, 
p.  229.  New  Prison.  MS;  1689. 

1  use]  MS  love  1689. 
p.  231.  Burlesque,  Upon  the  Great  Frost.  1689. 
Probably    the    great    frost    of    the    winter    of 

1682-3. 
6  bob'd]  cheated. 
68  that  at  Charing]  the  equestrian  statue  of  King 

Charles  I. 
101  ampler]  Ed.   ample:  1689. 
116  Foot-ball]  Cotton  probably  refers  to  the  annual 

Shrovetide  foot-ball  game  at  Ashbourne. 
122  Rolle-riche]  Great  Rollright  in  Oxfordshire, 
where  Cotton's  tutor  was  rector  (v.  Introduction, 
p.  xxii). 
134  Nostradamus]  Michel  de  Notredame  1503-66, 
physician  and  astrologer,  whose  book  of  pro- 
phecies, Centuries,  1555,  was  once  famous. 
1 74  Bavins]  bundles  of  faggots. 
181  stay,]  Ed.  stay,^  1689. 
223  Naso]  B    Nero  1689. 
227  sneak,]  B  sneaks  1689. 
300  seems,]  B  seems^  1689. 
p.  240.  Saphick  Ode.  1689. 
p.  241.  The  World,  Ode.  1689. 
p.  244.  Poverty,  Pindarick  Ode.  1689. 
24  grand  Projection]  that  is  the  turning  of  base 
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NOTES:  pages  244-253 

metal  into  gold  by  the  powder  of  projection,  or 
the  philosophers'  stone. 

p.  247.  Old  Age.  From  The  River  Dove,  1847,/?/?.  238  - 
241.  This  book,  an  imitation  of  The  Compleat 
Angler,  written  by  J.  L.  Anderdon,  mixes  fact  with 
fiction  so  that  they  cannot  easily  be  disentangled  by 
,  persons  (such  as  editors)  who  are  misguided 
enough  to  try.  This  poem  is  introduced  by  the 
Host  of  the  Inn  at  Alstonefleld  with  the  following 
words:  'Give  me  leave  to  present  you  some  serious 
verses  he  (Charles  Cotton)  composed  in  the  last 
days  of  a  cold  winter;  they  are  writ  with  his  own 
hand,  and  have  never  been  in  print.'  No  doubt 
Anderdon  might  have  written  them,  for  he  is  expert 
in  the  style  of  The  Compleat  Angler;  but  I  think 
they  are  genuine.  For  immediately  afterwards  Olive 
Cotton's  letter,  which  is  certainly  genuine,  and  to 
which  I  have  referred  in  the  Introduction  (p.  xix), 
is  quoted;  also  I  myself  remember  that  there  used 
to  be  some  manuscript  poems  of  Cotton  in  that 
same  inn,  though  they  have  gone  not  many  years 
ago,  when  the  inn  changed  hands,  and  I  have  been 
unable  to  find  them.  I  was  unwilling  therefore  to 
deny  this  poem  to  Cotton,  though  the  discriminat- 
ing reader  may  do  so. 
44  fissick]  phthisic,  asthma. 

p.  249.  To  John  Bradshaw,  Esq.  1689.  For  Bradshaw, 
v.  n.  p.  269. 

p.  251.  Contentation.  1689. 
18  ensnare;]  B  ensnare?  1689. 

24  Moyl]  mule. 

25  Titulado]  man  of  title,  grandee. 
30  lies^J  Ed.  lies,  1689. 
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page 
Amongst  the  Mourners  that  attend  his  Herse        328 

As  Phoebus,  drawing  to  his  Western  seat  229 

At  what  a  wilde  malitious  rate  157 

Away  to  the  Brook  31 

Beauty!  thou  Master-piece  of  Heav'ns  best  skill     170 

Behold,  False  Mayd,  yon  horned  Light  204 

Bless  me!  wonder  how  I'm  struck  212 

Bring  back  thy  comfort,  and  return  145 

Chast,  lovely  Laura,  'gan  disclose  209 

Chloris,  whilst  thou  and  I  were  free  164 

Come,  let's  mind  our  drinking  216 

Come,  let  us  drink  away  the  time  220 

Come  live  with  mee  and  be  my  Love  41 

Come,  my  Corinna,  let  us  try  203 

Could  you  and  I  our  Lives  renew  249 

Dark  was  the  silent  shade,  that  hid  182 

Durst  I  expostulate  with  Providence  52 

Enough!  Enough!  I'le  hear  no  more  131 

Fair  and  Cruel,  still  in  vain  160 

Fair  Isabell,  if  ought  but  thee  146 

False  One,  farewell,  thou  hast  releast  205 

Farewell,  my  Sweete,  untill  I  come  148 

Farewell  thou  busie  World,  and  may  48 

Fond  Love,  deliver  up  thy  Bow  187 

Forbear,  bold  Passenger,  forbear  1 34 

From  a  Ruler  that's  a  Currse  224 

From  Porta  Nova  as  pale  wretches  go  96 
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From  whence,  vile  Poet,  dicTst  thou  gleane  the 

witt  113 

Fy!  What  a  wretched  World  is  this?  241 

Give  me  my  heart  again  (fair  Treachery)  189 

God  Cupid's  pow'r  was  nere  so  knowne  184 

Good  night,  my  Love,  may  gentle  rest  167 

Go,  thou  perpetual  whining  Lover  206 

Great  Love,  I  thank  thee,  now  thou  hast  142 

Hark,  hark,  I  hear  the  North  Wind  roar  13 

Hark,  the  Cock  crows,  and  yon  bright  Star  29 

Have  I  lov'd  my  Fair  so  long  190 

Heav'n,  what  an  Age  is  this!  what  Race  251 

Hence!  fond  Disease,  I  say  forbeare  198 

Here  lies  hee,  whom  the  Tyrants  rage  137 

How,  Chloris,  can  I  ere  beleive  143 

How  easie  is  his  Life,  and  free  240 

How  should'st  thou  love,  and  not  offend?  163 

How  was  I  blest,  when  I  was  free  168 

I  am  return'd,  my  Fair,  but  see  158 

I  goe:  but  never  to  returne:  149 

I  goe,  I  goe,  perfidious  Mayd  200 

I  guest  none  wretched  in  his  Love  1 56 

I  never  mourn'd  my  Want  of  Wit,  till  now  1 22 

Is't  come  to  this,  that  we  must  part?  151 

Looke  out!  look  out!  I  heare  noe  noise  24 

Lord!  how  you  take  upon  you  still!  165 

Madam,  let  an  humble  stranger  108 

Nature,  and  Art  are  here  att  Strife  109 

Now  let  us  drink,  and  with  our  nimble  Feet  227 

Now  Phebus  is  gone  downe  to  sleepe  43 

Oft  have  I  lov'd,  but  ne'er  aright  173 
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Oh  happy  fire!  whose  heat  can  thus  controul        110 

On  a  clear  rivers  flowrie  side  1 80 

Pish!  'tis  an  idle  fond  excuse  21 1 

Pittie  mee,  Chloris,  and  the  flame  154 

'Pra'  thee!  why  so  angry,  sweet?  193 

Reader,  if  thou  cast  thine  eye  137 

Rise,  Clotten,  rise,  take  up  thy  Pipe  and  play  35 

Rise,  happy  Mortalls,  from  your  sleep.  25 

Shee  sighes,  and  has  blown  over  now  196 

Shee  sighs  as  if  shee  would  restore  147 

Shee,  that  I  pursue,  still  flies  mee  195 

Sir,  Coming  home  into  this  frozen  Clime  95 

Sir,  you  may  please  to  call  to  mind  100 

Such  is  th'uns teddy  state  of  humane  things  135 

The  Cock  has  crow'd  an  hour  ago  1 

The  day  grows  hot,  and  darts  his  Rays  5 

The  Day  is  sett  did  Earth  adorne  223 

The  Day's  grown  old,  the  fainting  Sun  7 

The  Earth  with  swallowing  drunken  showers  219 

The  Sun  is  set,  and  gone  to  sleep  9 

Thou  cruel  Fair,  I  go  188 

Thou  greatest  Plague  that  Mortals  know!  244 

Thyrsis,  whil'st  our  flocks  did  bite  38 

To  pay  my  Love  to  thee,  and  pay  it  soe  112 

To  what  a  formidable  greatnesse  growne  129 

To  write  in  Verse,  O  Count  of  mine  104 

To  write  your  Name  upon  the  glasse  194 

Virtue  in  those  good  times  that  bred  good  men     136 

Was  ever  man  of  Nature's  framing  161 

Welcome,  blest  symptome  of  consent  176 

Well,  cruel  Mistris,  though  you're  too  unkinde     159 
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What  a  bold  Theam  have  I  in  hand  1 38 

What  have  I  left  to  doe  but  dye  191 

What  though  I  writ  a  tedious  Letter  102 

When  a  Republick  looses  in  the  Field  1 17 

When,  Caelia,  must  my  old  day  sett  192 

When  in  this  durty  corner  of  the  World  1 14 

When  to  a  Nations  loss,  the  Vertuous  dye  123 

Whilst  in  this  cold  and  blust'ring  Clime  27 

Why  dost  thou  say  thou  lov'st  me  now  164 

Why  dost  thou  say  thy  Heart  is  gone  162 

Why,  let  it  run!  who  bids  it  stay?  217 

Why  should  fond  man  to  his  owne  wrong  247 

Winds  whisper  gently  whilst  she  sleeps  208 

You  happy  Issue  of  a  happy  wit  120 

You  now,  Sir,  may,  and  justly,  wonder  23 1 

You  Squires  o'  th'  shade,  that  use  to  tread  229 

You  that  the  City-life  embrace  45 
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